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" Ereij man will now, forsooth, compose after his own fancy, and oonceives that to imitate them [the ancients} 

were to become an apprenuce again; and that to be masters, indeed, they most of necessity produce something cf 

new. Poor men that they are to beltere that in fantastically designing some one kind of psrticular cornice or like 

member, they are presently the mrentors of a new order, as if in that only consisted what is called inrention ; as if 

the Pantheon, that same stupendous and incomparable structure which is yet to be seen at lElome, were not the 

invention of the architect who built it, because he has raried nothing from the Corinthian order, of which it 

is entirely composed." 

JOHN EVELYN. 
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IKE the poet and the orator, do 
ralea wnoWver nre capable of 
makinff an excellent artist, be- 
cauiie the quality necesiaiy to 
form one depends on the nataral 
didposiEion, the Sre of g«nius, 
which no human art can confer, 
but which is the gift of heaven. 
Rules, hoveTcr, will prevent a 
man from bein^ a bad artist, 
a dull omtor, or a wretched poet; seeing they are the 
reflections of the greatest mastera in thoM arts, and that 
they point out the rocke which the artist should shun in 
the exercise of his talents. They are also of use in 
fadlitatiog his laboare, and in directing him to arrire 
by the shortest and sorest road to perfection. They re- 
fine, strengthen, and confirm his taste. Nature, aoan- 
doned to heraelf, has something' wild. Art, founded on 
just rules, gives her elegance and dignity. These gene- 
ral roles are of no great number. The first is, that 
whoever would devote himself to the polite arts, should 
above all things consult his genius. This precept has 
been often applied to poetry, but it is equally applicable 
to all the polite arts, in each of which a man s moat 
happy success depends upon imagination. By this term 
we anderstand, in general, a faculty of the mind, a par- 
ticular genius, a lively invention, a certain subtle spirit, 
which ^ves a facility in discovering something new. 
But it la necesaary also to preKjribe just bounds to this 
term neiv, which must not be her« taken in an absolute 
sense, Solomon remarks that, even in his time, " there 
was nothing new under the sun," The fine arts in their 
imitations of nature, in their exprefsions, can borrow 
images, figures, comparisons, from those things only 
that exist and are known. But the novelty, of which 
we here speak, consists in the ingenious use of combina- 
tions of all the various objects of nature that are new, 
happy, and agreeable, that have not yet beea ezhansled, 
and which appear even to be inexhaustible ; and of the 
use which the artist makes of all new discoveries, which 
he turns to his advantage by a judicious application. 
Invention therefore suppoees a considerable fund of pre- 
liminary knowledge, soch as is capable of furnishing 
ideaa and images, to form new cambmations. But there 
is no art by wnich imentioQ itself can be produced ; for 
that gift of heaven is an endowment, whicn even those 
poasMsed of it cannot always use at pleasnre. We 
would rather say, therefora, that invention conusts in 



producing, in works of genius, fAot mhieh it vttexpeoted ; 
an object, a harmony, a perfection, a thought, an ez< 

Siression, of which we had no idea, that we could not 
oresee, nor hope to find, where the artist has so happily 
placed it, and where we perceive it with delight. This 
idea appears applicable to such of the polit« arts as aSect 
the mind by the hearing as well as by the sight; andit isa 
matter that is highly essential. The second rule is, that 
every artistought incessantly to labour in the improvement 
of his t8St«, in acquiring that refined and clear diacem- 
ment, by which he will he enabled to distingnisb the real 
beauties in each object,-the ornaments *at are agreeable 
to it, and the proportiona that subsist am'ing the several 
parts: and by this faculty he will be regulated in the 
employment of his natural talents. This labour consists 
not only in the profound reflections he will make on the 
propertiea of objects as they relate to the fine arta, but 
also in a constant assiduous study of the ^rand models 
of beauty. The third rule to be observed in the practice 
of the polite arta is tke imitatiim of nature. Every 
object in the universe has its peculiar nature, of which 
the artist should never lose sight in his manner of treat- 
ing it. In vain will he otherwise ornament his work 
with the most refined and moat brilliant strokes ; for, if 
nature be not Justly imitated, the work will for ever 
remain imperfect. Homer himself has sometimes sinned 
against this role. Not •" monUnn thu i.iiUri,lniiB onfl 



> mention the ridiculous and 



unnatural paasions attributed to his deities ^wherein the 
general belief of the Grecian mythology might perhaps 
justify him), it was surely not imitating Nature to 
put into the mouth of a hero, at the moment of a de- 
cisive battle, a harangue tedious by its excessive length, 
and which certainly could not have been heard by the 
thousandth part of a numerous army. Indeed the imita- 
tion of nature, which appears at first view so simple and 
BO easy, is of alt things the most difficult in practice ; 
and it Inquires a discernment so sagacious and an ei- 
pression so happy, as is rarely bestowed on mortal man. 
Perspicuity forms the fourth rule of expression. In all 
the fine arts, an obeoure, perplexed, ambiguoua, and 
elaborate expression, is always bed. The true striking 
beauty must be manifest and perceptible to the most 
ignorant of mankind as well aa tne moat leamld. Those 
are ever false or inferior beauties that have occasion for a 
covering, a kind of veil that may make them appear 
greater than they really are ; true beauty wants no veil, 
but sbineaby its native lustre. From the union of the 
trae imitation of nature with perspicuity of expression 
arises that trait which is so eaaential in the proanctions 
of the fine arts. In all the polite arts, and in all the BDb< 
jecta they embrace, there must nectaaarily reign an ele- 
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Tation of aentiment, that ezprqpses each object in the 
gTeateat perfection of which it is siuceptible; that imi- 
tates nature in her most exalted beautj. This makea tbe 
fifth general mlr. The desi^ of the fine arte being to 
excite pleasure by the expreaaion of that which ia beauti- 
fiil, every artist shonld raise himself above hia aabject; 
and, ebooaing' the moat favourable light wherein to place 
it, ^ould there embellieh It with the greatest, most noUe, 
and beaatiful omamenla, that his own ^:eniii8 can nag- 
gat; still, howe*ar, obaerving: a atrict imitation of na* 
tare. Sixthly from the obaervation of these two last rales 
reaults the bcbuiib, which is the anion of the greatest 
perspicuity with the itricteat truth and moet exalted ele- 
vation possible. 



OKRAlianTAL ALPHIBKIB. 

Alphabetic oniaiiieiitatioD is an interesting branch of 
the decorative art, and from the shape of letters we can 
generally pretty well gnen the material in which they 
were first inscribed by the nation by whom they were 
adopted. So the angular Soman, straight, hearv, and 
atable, seems intended hi be cat in the keyetonea of aque- 
ducts and triumphal arches, — the fluent-Uke Penian and 
Italian are hands first used on paper, — the slow Gothic 
is for parchment,— the Coptic is a reed pen hand,— tbe 
Gmnan ia for a ^oose-quilL Then there are [leciiharitiea 
about some of the old alphabets. The M is a Greek 
Omega ; the small M and N are not alike, aa with as, to 
our great confusion, bat the I and J. The ninth ceotary, 
with clumsy playfubess, ornaments its letters by waving 
Sags and pennona. The tenth grows clearer, and twiits 
its tails like vtoe tendrils, only with Lttle re-duplicated 
geometric shapes; its capital H is only a small h en- 
larged i ile I and J grow distinct and are permanently 
divorced ; its model seems to be carpenter's work and 
slips of wood nailed together; its carves are its excep- 
tions. The eleventh century binds ferns and flowera 
into wreaths and scrolls; it is wild, playful, and redun- 
dant ; iv recesses and nooks are diapered ; it shoots out 
lily stems and blossoming brancbesj the letters are so 
many fructifying Aaron a rods. The twelfth century 
grows quainter and stubbomer, bending in strong re- 
luctant curves, as if its contriven were thinking of 
ecclesiastical ironwork ; it seems cut out by sword-strokes 
■lid hammer-blows. The thirteenth centtiry gets capri- 
cious, and pierces out quatrefoils and such emblematic 
loopholes for light. The fourteenth century, the vintage 
time of fancy, fills its whole background with flowery 
tracing; it is as showy and individual as our modem 
hands ore dull, monotonons, and indistinct. Letters were 
not then mere blots and ciphers, but works of Art, de- 
signed for individual purposes. Then came the Roman 
Revival and tie lavisn and debasing mixture of band 
and scroll and cabbage leafage, ecUpcing the letter and 
overwhelming the eye. From the clear, incisive, mus- 
cular letters of the fifteenth century to the plain Roman 
capitals which we borrowed at startiag, is indeed a step. 
Of couree tbe free invention of the monks was never 
trammelled by tbe necessity of using a character intelli- 
gible at once to tbe ignorant public,— ^(AefHTUM. 
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The true foantain of British art arose in the 16th 
century. Religions painting of some sort or other was 
introduced b^ 8t. Benedict Sisiob, the friend and early 
preceptor ot the venerable Bede. He ornamented the 
church of Wearmouth with the Visions of the Apoca- 
lypse. Henry the Third founded many cathedrals, and 
enriched them with sculpture and painting to an extent 
and with a skill that merited the commendation of Flax- 
man. Tbe royal instructions of 1333 are curious, and 
inform us of the character of art at that remote period, 
and of the subordinate condition of its professors. In 
Italy, indeed, as well as in England, an artist was then, 
and long after, considered as a mere mechanic. He waa 
commonly at once a carver of wood, a maker of figures, 
a house and heraldry painter, a carpenter, an upholsterer, 
and a mason ; and sometimes, over and above all ihie, 
he was a tailor. When the arts were reviving in Italy, 
England, occupied with foreign and domestic wars, op- 
pFMsed in her trade, exhausted in her treasury, devoted 
to ruin, expense, and eenselesa ostentation, nroflted not 
by the example. Italy exported buUs ana legatea a 
latere, but kept the painters at home ; yet, in the age of 
Chaucer, a great artist would not have been neglected. The 
third Edwuii was magnificent; his unfortunate grand- 
son was profuse. John of Gaunt was tbe patron of 
Chaucer, but whether as poet or painter does not appear. 
Richard II. noticed Gower. What " art there was, 
lack'd not encouragement.'' ' Painting partook of tbe 
warlike spirit of the time, and became martial instead of 
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religiooB. Bot a pauioa for gilded buinen and 
CMts of arms ii not ■ taste for art. St. Edward 
good a subject as St. G«orge ; and the wiyems of 
beraldrj are as far removed fram la belle nature aa 
the draguns of the Apocalypse. In fact, kinn and 
princes cannot make utiste, Ihe^ can onlj emploj and 

Ej them ; and mere pagaantrj is so far from art, that it 
rdlv implies civilisaCion. Well does Hilton apeak of 
" baroaric pearl and gold." The spirit of art is proud, 
and brDolcB not the condition of a pampered menial ; 
hence, though it maj spring, and grow, and flounib 
amid war and tumnlt, ana even survive nnder a despot- 
ism — under a military arietocracv, it ecarce can lift its 
head. It muat be loved, honoured, esteemed for its own 
Bake — not fed, Sattered, and despised. The knights and 
barons bold might be liberal, as toe better kind of thieves 
generally are, to the minstrela who landed their vices, 
and would have rewarded the limner who conld em- 
blazon images of blood or aenaualitr, a* well as the 
largitera rapina commonly reward the inslraments of 
their pleaiuree ; but they cannot confer dirnity. In the 
jw 1526 Holbein arrived in England, and for the flret 
time our dear tittle isle entertaiuM a great painter. He 
was a native of fiasle ; bnt finding the salubrioDs iaflu- 
eneee of native air eounterax;ted by an ^ver-rating wife 
' and an nnder-rating public, be came to the court of blnff 
King Horry. His first English patron was the Earl of 
Arundel— a title to which art owe* aomeibing, and 
chronoU^ more. 

Hana u commonly regarded as a literal prosaic por- 
trait-painter, who drew correctly what he saw, but taw 
only with every-day eyes, and made a dead map of the 
human countenance— devoid of all that makes beauty 
charming, or irregularity charscteTistic. TboM who 
have seen his " Dance of Death " will not readily believe 
that he wanted invention. He who could impart ex- 
pression to a skull, and intellectnol interest to all varie- 
ties of corruption, conld scarce be a mechanical matter- 
of-fact person. Neither ia it true that bis portraits are 
without meaninfiT, though Uiey may not be distinguished 
for grace. Holbein died of the plague in 1054. 

Little as genuine art was cultivated or encouraged 
under Elizabeth, portrait, which, in strict speech, ia hia- 
torical, contradiatinguiabed from poetical, painting was 
not neglected. The features of moat of her worthies, 
warriors, statesmen, poeta, and divines, have been re- 
corded with fidelity, or at least with much verisimili- 
tude. 

Another race of visages came in with the Restoration, 
and yet snotber with the House of Hanover. We are 
ourselves a fourth ; bnt this is anticipation. Who were 
the artists who pourtrayed the luminaries of the Maiden 
reifn, is not exactlv recorded. As economy was the 
order of the day, few foreigners seem to have been 
tempted across the Channel. We read, however, of one 
Lucas de Heere, a native of Ghent, a poet, a painter, 
and wit, who visited England, and executed several 

Ertraita. He was employed to paint the gallery of the 
rl of lincoln, in which, among other allegorical 
emblems of nations, as tbe representative and express 
imoee of Anglicism, he drew a naked man, with a pair 
of shenra, and various coloured cloths ! Hia witticism, 
which is manifestly descended from the sss and trosies 
of hay, WIS borrowed from Andrew Borde'a Induction to 
Knowledge, prefixed to which is tbe figure of an 
English Adamite, with these lines :— 

" I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in mind what garment I shall wear." 



Hilliard, OUver, and Cooper, are tbe first native names 
that occur in the list of British artists. They were all 
miniature painters ; and may have preserved the linea- 
ments of men whose deeds are recorded in history, or 
their minds impressed upon works of their own. Miniii- 
ture occupies about the same station in art that sonnet 
obtains in poetry — exquisite finish, softness, and bril- 
liance, are essential to both, and perhaps portability is 
the beat property of either. 

The Stuarts, an ingeniona but unhappy race, were 
cultivators and encouragers of tbe arts and intellect. 
Even the unfortunate favourites of James III., though 
described by historians as low artisans, were probably 
liberal nrtiats. Cochrane, who is called a stone moron, 
mieht be an architect. Rogers was a skilful 'musician, 
and doubtless a poet, like his namesake. The very 
name's a poet. Leonard was a smith; but so was 
Benveouto Cellini. He was no maker of hobnails, but 
a deviser of curious articles in metal — and perhaps, had 
he lived, and Homer been translated, would have copied 
the shield of Achilles. Hommil, the tailor, was a. 
sculptor and painter, who eiercised his taste and inge- 
nuity in contnvine costumes. 

Passing over the reisn of the learned and padflc 
author of the Counterbust to Tobacco — we find a truly 
loral patron of art in hia unfortunate auccessor. 
Whether Chorlea could have made England a country 
of painters, may be doubted ; for to create genius, is a 
higher prerogaUve than he ever assumed ; but he cer- 
tainly did his best to make his court a domicile of artists, 
and nia palace a conservatorv of pictures. Considering 
how, even in his peaceful aays, ne was straitened for 
money, it is wonderful how much he did — and while his 
political friendship was worth purchasing, foreign states 
assiduously paid homage to his taste, — and instead of 
ivory puzzles and diamond snuff-boxes, the usual free- 
will offerings of diplomacy, presented him with Tintorets 
and Titians. But Catholic artists were slow in accepting 
his invitations, nor is it surprising tbot they shunned a 
country where the multitude were taught to consider 
their genius a crime, and where their religion was a 
atatotaole offence. Yet Rubena, protected by the sacro- 
nanctity of an ambassador, partook awhile of his bos- 

fitality, and adorned Whitenoll with the apotheosis of 
ames the First. Rubens was the Claudian of painters 
— the pictorial laureate ; the splendour of his colouring 
and the vigour of his design, disguises the nothingness 
of bis subject. Ilia pictures put you in mind of o vast 
parterre of thick-set carnations and anemones — n ^low- 
inc brochure of double daisies. Every thing is rich and 
voluptuous, but all aeema overfed and' forced. 
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In tbe time of Pliny the art of veneering was a recent 
invention, and he descants, in his usual antithetical wav, 
on thus converting the cheaper into the moat valuable 
woods by plating them with these latter, and of tbe 
Ingenuity of cutting a tree into thin slices, and thus 
selling it several times over. The woods employed for 
this purpose were the citrus, the terebinth, vanous kinds 
of maple, box, palm, holly, ilex, the root of elder and 
poplar. The middle part of a tree, he observes, shews 
largest and most curling veins, while the rings and 
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105. To oblamjlnely powdered Pigments, ^e.—for 



legs, 



] be taken . . _ _ 

piece of leatber nailed Mcnrelj on it, wbich, being larger 
than the bottom, hange down like a bag. The upper 
pHrt of the box ia fumJBhed witli tra.vs, at intervals 
of a few inches, from the top to the bottom, and 
supported on ledgrea, but not extending entirely serosa 
the box. The powder, sa it conies from the mortar, 
is to be placed in the bag, wbicb is to be beaten with 
a stick from below. The partioles will nnturollj rise 
in the box end fall on the trays, which maj be removed 
and emptied aa occaaion requires. The ponder will not 
ba of the same fineness on all the shelves; it will 
be finer on the top than on the bottom. 

106. Lyon and Milmard^ Patent for Designs on 
MetaUie Surfaces, — To produce u design on co[iper, if it 
ia required to be in relief, the copper is to be tir«t gilded 
with ft thin surface of ^Id, and on tbis gilded surface 
the pattern is to be traced or stencilled with cupal varnish ; 
the copper roller or plate is then placed in a solution of 
cvanide of potassium (made bj diiisolving one ponnd of 
the cyanide in a gallon of water), and connected with the 
battery till all the gold, except that protected by the 
vamirfi, is removed : it is then put into a solution of 
nitrate of ailver, made bf dissolving one ounce of silver 
in one ounce of nitric acid and 
retitiaed in this solation till the eiigrnving- is sufficiently 
deep, it is then removed and the varnish washed olf with 
caustic potass, when the design will be found in relief. 
If the design is required to be engraved, then the design 
is first traced on the copper surface with varnish, und 
when dry, the uncoated part is gilt ; the varnish is then 
removed as above, and the desipi eaten in with the 
nitrate of silver solution. Instead of nitrate of silver, a 
dilute solution of nitric acid may be employed. In pro- 
ducing desigilB upon tin, Britannia metal, or type metal, 
instead of coating the surface with gold, the patentee 
prefers to use copjjer (the solution in cyanide of potas- 
sium) ; if the design is to be in relief, the melal is first 
coated with copper, and then the design traced with 
copal varnish ; when dry, it is immersed in a solution of 
cyanide of potassium tiU the unprotected copper is dis- 
solved off, and then the metal is connected with the 
battery and immerwd in a solation of sulphate of copper, 
containing a little nitrate of copper or free nitric acid, 
till sufficient of the metal has been removed. But if the 
design is required to be sunk or en^ved, then it is first 
traced on the metal with copal varnish, and then the bare 
Burftce coaled with copper in the cyanide solution ; the 
varnish is then removed, and the metal immersed in the 
•olucion of sulphate of copper till the design is eaten in 
sufficiently deep. When the deei^ is to Ik produced in 
relief, on the aurface of gold or silver, the patentee first 
coats the surface with iron from a solution of that metal 
in cyanide of potassium, and (hen traces the design with 
copal varnish ; it is then immersed in sulphate of iron, 
and the ucprDtecled part of the iron removed, and then, 
by immersing it in cyanide of potassium, the gold or 
silver surface may be eaten away to any required depth j 
the varnish is then washed ott, and the iron (which 
covers the de«ign) removed in the sulphate of iron solu- 
tion. If the design is required to be sunk or engraved. 



it is first traced on the gold or silver with copal vamiab, 
and then the exposed part is to be coated with iron as 
above described ; the varnish must then be removed and 
the metal immersed in the cyanide of potassium solution, 
till the design is of a sufficient depth. 
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In commencing a succinct treatise on this branch of 
knowledge, so important to moat artisans who have to 
deal with ornamental deci^s, we must premise that we 
have no intention of entering upon its lustory, or inter- 
fering with those controverted points which occasionally 
disturb the equanimity of antiquarian research. Our 
object is to elnddBte, u &r as possible, the true mean- 
ings and proper diapoutions of those heraldic bearings 
which every day require to be painted, carved, or en- 
graved, so as to prevent anachronisms, which ue at 
present a too common cause of comploint- 

Jt appears that the banner claims a higher antiquity 
than the common heraldic escutcheon, the earliest form 
of wbich is known as the heater or Norman shield, that 



two descriptions were very early tised — the banner pro- 
per, or drapcan quarrel, and the pennon (called likewise 
penecel or guidTiomme), the latter having very long and 
divided streamers. Eacn of these banners were displayed 
on the point of a lance. The real warlike shields eventu- 
ally underwent many alterations in their shapes, and yet 
Btill more were the architectural modifications of the 
escutcheon. Of warriors' shields emblazoned with arms, 
says Dallaway, although they were of extreme cost and 
elegance, an original " will be sought for in vain in the 
most extensive and curious cabinets ; " and Lower ob- 
serves, in his " Curiosities of Heraldry," that " In the 
BgM immediately subsequent to the Crusades, heraldic 
ensigns began to be generally applied as architectural 
decorations. The shields upon wnich they were first 
represented were in the form of an isosceles triangle, 
slightly curved on it« two equal sides; but soon after- 
wards they began to assume that of the Gothic arch re- 
versed, a shape probably adopted with a view to such 
decoration, as harmonising better with the great charac- 
teristics of the pointed style. Painted glass, too," adds 
this industrious author, "in ite earliest application, was 
employed to represent military portraits, and arms with 
scrolls containing short sentences, from which family 
mottoes may have originated. Encaustic tiles, also, 
which were introduced in the early days of heraldry, 
iffbrded another means of displaying the insignia of 
varriors. They are still found i'n 3ie pavements 'of 
nanv of our cathedrals and old parish churches." Ben^, 
n his " Enclycloptedia Heraldica," gives other causes for 
he varieties of escutcheons introduced, stating that 
'The shield upon which the various devices of heraldry 
are depicted, has varied in shape with the caprice of the 
times, as the fertile imaginations of whimsical heralds, 
engraven, and painters have suggested, but seldom 
beoring any very near resemblance to the shield of the 

irrior actually used in the field of battle, single combat, 

tournament." 

(To be eontinved.) 
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ARNEST and profoaad tboarbt 
characteriaei the foUowin? Me 
descrirition by Mr. La^nrd of a 
recenuj discovered puatin^ bj 
Pen^iiio : — 

"On one of the wooded hilli 
riung above the lake of Perugia 
Btands the small tawn of Ponicale. 
Oulude the walls, on en olive- 
dud eminence overlooking' the 
town, ia a convent of nuns. At- 
tached lo it is a chapel dedicated 
to S. Sebaatian. The wall behind 
its hi^h altar is covered with a 
fresco reprewntin^ the martyrdom of the Saint. It in 
tbe work, anil may be ranked amongst the finest, 
of a painter who, by hia ^eniud, and the iofiuence he 
eierciaed upon bis great contemporaries, forma an epoch 
in tbe biatory of Art — Pietro Vannucci, or, as he is more 
commonly called, from the city in which he principally 
laboured and founded hia achaol, 'II Perusiuo.' Tbia 
noble work, although mentioned in most lives of the 
painter, ia unnoticed by hia first biographer, Vaaari. 
It has conaequentl^ been overlooked, even by those who 
have made the history of the art of hia period a atady. 
My attention was first called to it by tbe Count Giah- 
carlo Coneetabile, a nobleman of fine taste and eitendve 
knowled^, under the protection of whose ancestors 
Pietni himself painted, and who atill proudly keeps, as 
the beat heirloom of bis family, one of Bafikele'a earUeat 
and moat lovely cooceptious, the ' Stafiii Madonna.' 
After ezamining most of the principal freacoea in cen- 
tral Italy, I waa aurprised at tne condition in which I 
found this painting. Although the highest development 
of the genius of Ue early Italian painters is to be found 
in their freacoe*, of alt their works they are those which 
bave unfortunateW suffered the most. Usually painted 
in the sidA-chaoela or behind the principal altars of 
cburcbea, they nave been exposed to many sources of 
injurr. Tbe ill-repaired roof and walla admit the rain 
and damp. On festivals tawdry hangings are nnroer- 
dfully nailed over them, the lummer and the ladder 
each having its share in the process of destruction. 
Then torches bluze round tbe shrine and blacken the 
walls during the sacred ceremonies. But neither the 
fumes of incense nor the smoke of candles have dimmed 
this maater-piece of the Perugian painter. The colour is 
still aa brignt and transparent as when first laid on the 
damp plaster, retaining that brilUancy which distin- 
gttianea true fresco-painting. The only injury tbe pic- 
ture has sustained bafl been caused by large nails driven 
into the wall to sospend a veil with which it has been 
deemed becoming, aa the chapel is attached to a con- 
vent, to cover tbe nude figure of the aaint. Of the 
DDmerous works of Pietro Perugino, I scarcely know 
one that displays to greater advantage the peculiar 
charecteristica of the maater, the delicate tenderness of 
bia colouring, the grace, vertpng on weakness, of bis 
iorme, the exquisite purity and sentiment of his heada, 
tbe genera] correctness of his drawing, and hia somc- 



inetructors in the Art, Benedetto Bonllgli, of Perugia, 
and Niccoli Alunno, a native of Foligno, whose altar- 
pieces, remarkable for their glow of colour, and the aim- 



pie beauty of their boly grouna, atill adorn the churchea 
in the valley of the Tiber. But in it Pietro shews, nt 
the aame time, that be had been imbued with the spirit 
of that great school which flourished in Florence, and 
whose teachings be bad early sought. It ban less of bis 
weakness and mannerism, and more of bis strength, than 
most of his paintinga, displaying those qualities which 
tbe geniug of hia immortal pupil at once culled 
from his works. The martyr occupies the centre 
of tbe composition, and forms the principal object 
in it. He is bound to a porphyry column raised on a 
pedestal. The exquisite proportions of the figure, tbe 
admirable delineation of all us parts, shew the study 
devoted by Pietro to the human form. The tender ex- 
preaaion of devotion in the upturned bead, slightly in- 
clined over the ri^ht shoulder, is peculiar to the sdiool, 
but diies not in this instance degenerate into atTectation, 
The ]iiiinter has united in this beautiful figure, without 
eiB^fgeration, the utmost grace with the deepest religious 
feeling. A more perfect and touching representation of 
the Christian martyr could not be conceived. Wrapped 
in the contemplation of the holy vision of the Eternal 
Father, surrounded by angels and cherubim flouting in 
the clouds above him', he shews no sense of bodily pain. 
That the spectator may alone contemplate the divine re- 
signation of the saint, the instruments of torture are 
kept as much as possible out of sight. How different 
this treatment of the subject from that of Pietro's con- 
temporaries and of the earlier painters, who, by violent 
contortions of the body and countenance, or by a multi- 
tude of arrows and streams of blood, sought to represent 
the physical sufferinga of the victim I Uow different, 
too, from that of the later masters, who chose a holy 
theme for mere anatomical display, end to prove their 
knowledge of the tricks of a scnool ! Even the execu- 
tioners seem to have imbibed the anirit of the Christian 
hero, and to perform their duty with melancholy lender- 
nesi. Tbeheadsof tbe archersare of singular beauty and 
~" ' semblance ia still 
id forma, and in 
the bright clear colouring. Two groupa of spectators, 
sketched in that free and graceful manner peculiar to 
Pietro, occupy the background, and serve to complete tbe 
composition. Tbeaceneof themartyrdomisrepreaented in 
a magnificent hall. Tbe painter loved to introduce rich 
architectural ornamenla into his works, and to shew that 
knowledge of perspective which he had acquired from 
the greatest master of tbe science in that age, Fietro 
della Franceaca. An open arcade is remarkable for the 
elegance of deaien which Pietro was at that time dia- 

E laying in the daooralion of the cathedral and principal 
uUdinga of bis adopted city- On tbe pedestal support- 
ing the martyr is inscribed the name of the painter, and 
on the pilasters of the arcade the date ISOS. Pietro waa 
then in the fifty-ninth year of his age. About ten years 
previously be had settled in Perugia, after hia fame bad 
oeen eatablisbed by the execution of great works in 
Florence and in Home. The citv bad conferred upon 
him the right of citizenship, and nad even raised him to 
the dignity of one of the ten ' Priori,' or magistrates. 
During these ten years he hud painted his fioeat pic* 
turea, amonget them tbe altar-piece for the Certoaa of 
Pavia, now in the National Gallerv, In Perugia and 
the neighbouring towna he decoratea the principal build- 
ings and churchea, Tbecalabratedfrescoesin the 'Cam- 
bio,' or Exchange, and tho adjoining chapel, were fexe- 
cut«d in 1500; the Adoration of the Uagi at bis native 
place, Citta della Pieve, in 1604. Hia powers were at 
their height when he pointed the Martyrdom of U. Se- 
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butjon nt PauicBle. At this time the Sime of hU ccbool 
had spread throug-h Italy, and had broDf fat to him his 
moflt disting'uiBhed ncfaolora, Ulagegao, Lo Spwna, 
Tiberio d'Awai, and many atbera, whoM paintingi bave 
been «> frcqaentlj confoandedwithtfaoseof theirniMter, 
Tbey aided oiro in his ereat undertakings, and rendered 
them perfect aad complete in tbeir mo«t minute detoiU." 



Sfcrss Mntt\ Crsbt. 

In the year 1679, a yonth of La Sagne, near Lode, 
named Daaiel John Kicnard Bmael, who waa then about 
fifteen years of age, endeaTonred to repair a watch, 
intrusted to him by a horse-dealer, as the only person in 
the whole valley who had any knowledge of mechanics. 
On perceivings the mecbaniam of the watch, which he 
bad taken to pieces, be suddenly became enamoured of 
the art, and, abandoning himself to the inspiration of 
genius, invented by the end of a year so large a nuraiier 
of tools, that he was himself able to make a walch, which 
he actually accomplished in the space of six months. 
The seed thus soirn in the mind of the youth was not 
destined to prove barren, for becoming acquainted with 
James firanot of La Chaui-de-Fond, they both entered 
into partnership, Richard establishing himself in Locle, 
where he resided until bis decease, in 1741. 

For several years after this event, Richard's five sons 
at Lode, and Brandt at Ia Chaui-de-Fond, were the 
only persons carrying on the trade of watchmakera in 
these valleys. As early as 1760, however, the manO' 
fscture of watches was in a most flourishing condition, 
the popolation of Locle was estimated at 7,000 souls, 
while that of La Chauz-de-Fond amounted to nearly 
that number. All the other valleys of Neuch&tel, and 
St. Imier, in the ancient bishopric of fiasle, together 
with a great many villages of Franche-Comt^, in Irance, 
to a distance of thirty miles from Ia Chaux-de-Fond, 
had also arrived at a truly surprising prosperity. 

This little community of artists, composed of natives. 
Frenchmen, Genevese, and Germans, has ever since dis- 
tinguished itself by a variety of valuable discoveries and 
inventions. Instruments of the most delicate description, 
employed by the watchmakers of Paris and London, are 
manufactured in these valleys. All the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, employ theraselTee in some one of 
the branches of art. The number of workmen, of every 
description, in gold and other metals, in wood, ivory, 
tortoisesbell, and gloss, and that of paintera, engravers, 
and of those who prepare the tools used by watchmakera, 
is very considerable. 

The most celebrated artists of these valleys are the two 
Droz's, father and son, who are partionlarly renowned 
for their automata. Among their masterpieces was a 
clock, with the figures of a negro, a dog, and a shepherd, 
which Droz, the older, exhibited in Madrid. When this 
clock struck, the sheutaerd played six airs on bis flute, 
and his dog came fawning towards him. The king of 
Spain was charmed at the sight. " The pretty tricka of 
my dog," said ii. Droz, " are his least merits. If yonr 
miyesty do but touch one of tbe apples in the basket near 
the shepherd, the little animal will also give proof of hie 
fldeli^." The king took an apple, and the dog flew at 
his hand, barking BO violently, that his majesty's own 
di^ also began barking. This curious piece of work- 
manship is still to be seen in the palace of the kings of 
Spain, 
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two descriptions of li^ht to be paid attention 
to in scene-painting. One the light whii^ tbe painter 
Bupposes to illuminate the objects of his performance ; 
the other that which actually does light up the canvas ; 
and in this respect tbe scene-painter poasesaes a great 
advantage over every other, in multiplying, combining, 
and contrasting to bis taste, and the numoer and force 
of the hidden Pigbta with which he radiates his work. 

But, on tbe other hand, the scene-painter has to con- 
tend with difficulties peculiar to his confined walk of art. 
Tbe necessity of giving a brilliant light to the audience 

Sart of the house is often destructive to the truth and 
elicacy of those tints which tbe artist applies to his 
scene ; while, in addition, the perspective is freouently 
contradicted and violated by the actor moving about at 
tbe very back of tbe stage; when all thoseobiecta placed 
there, which, whilst the performer remainea in front — 
where everything is in unison with bis natural sise^ 
appeared in due proportion, lose their verisimilitude, and 
appear insignificant and disproportioned. The man be- 
comes of cue same height as the rock or tree, and tbe 
imagination of the spectator has insnflicient power to 
preserve the illusion of tbe scene. The latter disadvan- 
tage wbicb can scarcelv be obviated, the artist would do 
well, nevertheless, to keep constantly in remembrance, 
end to modify as mudt as possible— and tbe actor, also, 
if he be desirons of rendering the represents tion a per- 
fect one, will remain as little as possible at the bacK of 
the scene. 

As the scene-painter is often required to decorate the 
places represented with statues, tec., it is necessary that 
tie should be capable of drawing well the human figure ; 
he should also possess a knowledge of, and a taste for, 
the ckefs-tTiBuvre of andent art; and should be espedaily 
careful not to violate consistency by placing, for in- 
stance, in a Greek temple, affected or mutilated statues. 
In addition to these qualiflcationB, architectural and 
landscape painting should enter into his course of study, 
OS their use, and, indeed, necessity, must be self-evident. 
To the scene-painter, the use of brilliant colours, 
of skilful cAtari>-scurti, of striking management of masses 
of light and shade is obvious. He addresses less the 
heart and understanding than tbe eye. With him ^eet 
is everything. His fame, as well as his works, is com- 
monly of short duration ; and there is, consequently, the 
greater reason that be should acquire that promptness 
and decision of style which would secure immediate 
approbation. 

For a performance of this description to be emmently 
snccesnful, it is requiute that it should be not only weU 
painted and striking in effect, but that it should be also 
appropriate — in good ctatume ; it should conform, in 
style and in taste, to the manners and usages of the 
people amongst whom the scene is placed. 
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I. 60.— The tlUe pi(a ud iDdu to Vr>l. L it Bow pablltiiJng. 
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Under this head ore comprised the different varieties 
of eonmdum. Jewellers distinguish them as follows :— 
when blue, as sapphire; red, ruby; yellow, topaz; 
men, emerald ; violet or purple, amethyst. Mr. Hertz 
obeerves, that the term oriental is applied to the above 
wieties of corundum as an epithet distinguishing them 
from other and very different stones, to which the names 
o^ "*;y» emerald, amethyst, and topaz are properly 
applied. They rank next m hardness to the diamond ; 
in chymical composition are found to consist of from 00 
^,. ^ .P®'' ^°^- ^^ alumina, with a small quantity of 
silica, hme, and oxide of iron ; different proportiona of 
the latter is the cause of their variation of^colour. The 
crystolline form is usually a six-sided prism, variouslv 
terminated. "^ 

Sonae crystals, when cut en edbodhon, present a silvery 
star of six rays, in a direction perpendicular to the axis ; 
this variety is termed asteria, or ster-stone. The same 
crystal occasionally exhibits an union of two or three 
ooloora. Two very fine specimens of these gems, a 
Mpphire and a ruby, are among the jewels on her 
Majesty's crown. The Marquis of Northampton poe- 
scssea a fine sapphire, cut into the form of an Indian 
deitv. On the shrine of the "Three Kings," in the 
Cathedral at Cologne, are numerous star-stone sap- 
phires, which appear to be the most valuable part of that 
singular collection of c-ems. 

The rubv, when above a certain dimension, and of 
perfect colour, is of more value than a diamond of 
the same size. 

The ehnfMberyl, or eymophane among jeweUers, ranks 
next m hardness to the substances already described, and 
occurs m semi-transparent crystals, of yellowish-ffreen 
colour, which are frequently macled. 

Spinelle Ruby is found crystallised in the form of the 
regular octohedron, the rhombic dodecahedron, and 
frequentljr m mucles presenting different forms. In 
colour It is found of all shades of red, scariet, and crim- 
son. ^ 

Topaz IB found crystallised in a rhombic prism, which 
IS erenerally striated in a longitudinal direction, also in 
rolled masses in the beds of rivers. Colour varies ; white. 
yeUow, and li^ht bluej it breaks readily at right angled 
to the axis of the pnsm, presenting a smooth brilliant 
surface. Its principal localities are Siberia, Saxony, 
Brazils, New South Wales. Large crystals have also 
been found m Aberdeenshire. Small crystals have like- 
wise been found accompanying crystals of mica, quartz, 
ftlspir, beryl, and albite in the Mourne mountuns, Ire^ 

JWrflW.— This beautiful stone is found in aix-sided 
pnsms ; colour varying from a bright green to pale blue, 
and yellow. It is readily fractured at right angles to 
the axis of the prism. The analysis yielded silica 68 
alumina 16, glucina 12, with traces of oxide of iron! 
tantalum, and chrome. 

Aquamarine and Betyl.— The former of these is of a 
light blue colour ; the latter, of various shades of gitsen, 
and sometimes yellow. It is found in six-sided crystals 
generaUy stoated in the longitudinal direction. Minenilo^ 
gists class these as a variety of the emerald. The planes 
of the latter are generally smooth. Silica 66, alumina 
16, glucina, 15, with traces of oxide of iron. 



Effo&inthf Zirean, or Jarffooii.— The usual form of the 
crystals of these substances is that of a four-sided prism, 
terminated by a four-sided pyramid ; they are varieties 
of one and the same substance. The colour varying from 
grejf brown, yellow, and red. The opaque varieties are 
not used in jewellery. 

The hyacinth is found to consist of 70 parts of zir- 
conia, 25 silica, and a trace of oxide of iron. Its specific 
gravity is rather high, being 4*6. Hardness, below that 
of the topaz. These substancss are found in Siberia, 
embedded in felspar and mica; also in Norway, em- 
bedded in sienite, in the beds of rivers frem Ceylon and 
Auvergne. 

Chrysolite or Peridot,^ThiB substance is found of 
a yellow, brown, and various shades of green ; its specific 
gravity about 3*4 ; hardness, about that of quartz ; con- 
tains magnesia 43, silica 39. oxide of iron 19. It is 
principally found in volcanic districts. 

lioble or Freeious OpaL^Thie beautiful mineral is 
never found crystallised ; its beauty may be said to con- 
sist of its imperfections. It exhibits all the prismatic 
cdonrs; hardness, rather below quartz; specific gravity, 
2. By analysis it is found to contain 90 per cent, of 
silica and 10 of water. The best specimens are found in 
decomposed porphyry from Czervenitza in Hungary ; it 
is also brought from Honduras in America. 

Precious Garnet or Almandine. — The prevailing 
colour of this mineral is various shades of red ; it is found 
crystallised in the rhombic dodecahedron ; its specific 
gravity, 4 ; hardness about the same aa quartz; it con- 
sists of silica, alumina, and oxide of iron. Its principal 
localities are Syria, Ceylon, and Bohemia, 
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107. Varnishes, — Lac varnishes or laoquen consist of 
different resins in a state of solution, of which ^e most 
common are mastic, sandarac, lac, benzoin, copal, amber, 
and asphaltum. The menstrua are either expressed or 
essential oils, as also alcohol. For a lac vamish of the 
first kind, the common painten' vamish is to be united 
by gently boiling it with some more mastic or colo- 
phony, and then diluted again with a little more oil of 
turpentine. The latter admtion promotes both the glossy 
appearance and drying of the vamish. Of this sort is 
the amber-varaish, which, however, haa idways a dark 
brown colour, because the amber is half-buraed; but if 
it be required of a bright colour, amber-powder must 
be dissolved in transparent painten' vamish, in Papin'a 
machine, by a gentle tire. As an instance of the second 
sort of lac-vamishes with ethereal oils alone, may be 
adduced the vamish made with oil of turpentine. For 
making this, mastic alone is dissolved in oil of turpen- 
tine by a very gentle digesting heat, in close glass 
vessels. This is the vamish used for the modem trans- 
parencies employed as window blinds, fire-screens, and 
for other purposes. These are commonly prints coloured 
on both sides, and afterwards coated with Uiis varnish 
on those parts that are intended to be transparent. Some- 
times fine thin calico, or Irish linen, is used for this 
purpose; but it requires to be primed with a solution of 
isinglass before the colour is laia on. Copal may be dis- 
solved in genuine Chio turpentine, according to Mr. 
Sheldrake, by adding it in powder to Uie turpentine 
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previoody melted, and nirnn^ till the whol« ia foaed. 
Oil of tDrpentine iub.t then be added to dilute it luffi- 
cientl; ; or the copal in powder may be put into a long-- 
necked matraia with twelve parta of oil of turpentine, 
QDd digested Mveral iayt on a sand-heat, frequently 
abakinf it ; this may be diluted with one-fourth or one- 
fifth of alcohol. Metallic vessels or instrument covered 
frith two or three coats of this and dried in an oven each 
time, may be washed with boiling water, or even ex- 
posed to a still greater heat, without injury to the var- 
nish. A varniBb of the consistence of thiu turpentine is 
obtained for aerostatic machines, by tba diction of one 
part of elastic gum or caoutchouc cut into small piecsa, 
in thirty-two parts of rectiUed oil of turpentine. Pre- 
viously to its being used, however, it must be passed 
through a hnen cloth in order that the undiasolvea parts 
may be left behind. The third sort of lac-vamiehea con- 
sists in the spirit- varnish. The most solid resins yield 
the most durable varnishes: but a varbish muat never 
be expected to be herder than the resin naturally is of 
which it is made. Hence, it is the height of absurdity 
to suppose that there are any incombustible varnishes, 
since there is no such thing as an incombustible resin ; 
but the most solid resins by themselves produce brittle 
varaiabes, therefore something of a softer substanoe must 
always be miied with them, whereby this brittleaess is 
diminished ; for this purpose gum elemi, turpentine, or 
balsam of capsiva are employed in proper proportions. 
For the solution of these bodies the strongest alcohol 
ought to be used, which may very properly indeed be 
distilled over alkali, but must not have stood upon alkali, 
The utmost simplicity in composition with respect to the 
number of the ingredients in a formula is the result of 
the greatest skill in the art ; hence it is no wonder that 
the greatest part of the formulas and recipes that we 
meet with are composed without any principle at all. In 
conformity to these rules, a fine colourless varnish may 
be obtained by dissolving eight ounces of gum sandarac 
and two ounces of Venice turpentine in thirty-two 
ounces of alcohol bv a gentle heat. Five ounces of 
shell-lac and one of tarpentine, dissolved in tjiirty- 
two ounces of alcohol by a very gentle heat, give a 
harder vamish bat of a re'ddish cast. To these the boIu- 
tion of copal is undoubtedly preferable in many respects. 
This is eSected bv triturating an ounce of powder of 
gum conal, which has been well dried by a gentle heat, 
with a drachm of camphor, and, while these are rniiiog 
together, adding by degrees four ounces of the atrongest 
alcobol without any digestion. Between this and the 
gold varnish there is only this difference — that some 
aubatances that communicate a yellow tinge are to be 
added to the latter. The most ancient description of two 
sorts of it, one of which was prepared with oil and the 
other with alcohol^ is to be found in Alexius Pedemon- 
tanna De i Secret), Lucca, of which the first edition wss 
published in the year 19S7 ; but it is better prepared and 
more durable when made after the following prescrip- 
tioD:— Take two ounces of ahell-lac, of amatto and 
turmeric of each one ounce, and thirty grains of fine 
dragon's-blood, and make an extract with twenty oonces 
of alcohol in a gentle heat. Oil varnishes are commonly 
mixed immediuCelv with the colours, but lac or lacquer 
varnisbe* are laid on by themselves upon a bumisoed 
coloured ground ; when they are intnided to be laid 
upon naked wood, a ground should be first given them 
ot Btrong size, either alone or with some esxthy colour 
mixed up with it by levi^tion. The gold lacquer is 
simply rubbed over bmas, tin, or silver, to give them a 
gold colour. P4re d'Incaiville haa informea ue that Ae 



tree which affords the varnish of China is called Tri- 
cbou by the Chinese. This tree is propagated by offsets. 
When tba cultivator is desirous of planting it, be takes a 
branch which he wraps up in a mass of eardi by means 
of flax. Care is taken to moisten this earth ; the branch 
pushes out roots, and is then pruned and transplanted. 
This tree prows to the size of a man's leg. The varnish , 
ia drawn in spring. If it be a cullivated tree, it affords 
three gatherings. It is extracted by incisions made in 
the spring ; and when the varniRh, which is received in 
shells, does not flow, several bogs' bristles moistened with 
water or sahva are introduced intti the woand and cause 
it to run. When the tree is eibsusted, the upper part of 
it is wrapped in straw, which ia set on fire, and causea 
the varmsh t« precipitate to the bottom of the tree, 
where it flows out of perforations made for that purpose. 
Those who collect the varnish set out before day-break, 
and place tbeir shells beneath the apertures. The sheila 
are not left longer than three hours in their place, be- 
cause the heat of the sun would evaporate the varnish. 
The varnish emits a smell, whiuh the workmen are very 
tareful to avoid inspiring. It produces an efiect which 
they call the bud ot the varnish. When the varnish 
issues from the tree, it resembles pitch. By exposure to 
the air it eraduallybscomea coloured, and ia at last of 
a beautiful Dlack. The juice which flows from incisions 
made in the trunk and branches of the rhus vernix poa* 
sesses the same properties ; it is a white milky fluid, 
which becomes black and thick by the contact of the air. 
To make the varnish bright, it is evaporated by the sun ; 
and a body is given to it with ho°^B gall and sulphate of 
iron. The Chinese use the oil of lea, which they render 
drier by boiling it with orpiment, realgar, and arsenic. 
A coat of varnish ought to possess the following pro- 
perties: — 1. It mnst exclude the action of the air. 2. It 
must resist water ; for otherwise the effect of the varnish 
could not be permanent. 3. It ought not to alter such 
colours as are intended to be preserved by this means. 
Reains are the only bodies that possess these properties, 
and consetjuently must be used as the bases of vemish. 
Ilie question which of course presents itself, must be 
then, now to dispose them for tbis use; and for t^is pur- 
pose they must oe dissolved, as minutely divided as pos- 
sible, and combined in such a manner, that the imper- 
fections of those which might be disposed to scale, may 
be corrected by others. Before a resin is dissolved in a 
fixed oil, it is necessary to render the oil drying. For 
this purpose the oil is boiled with metallic oxides, in 
which operation the mucilage of the oil combines with 
the metal, while the oil itself unites with the oxygen of 
the oxide. To accelerate the drying of this varnish, it 
is necessary to add oil of turpentine. The essential 
vamishesconsistof a solution of resin in oil of turpentine. 
The varnish beine^Bp plied, the essential oil lies off, and 
leaves the resin. This is used only for paintings. When 
resins are dissolved in alcohol, the varnish dries very 
speedily, and is subject to crack ; but this fault is cor- 
rected by adding a small quantity of turpentine to the 
mixture, which renders it brighter and less brittle when 
dry, 'The coloured resins or gums, such aa gamboge, 
dragon'a-blood, &c., are used to colour varnishes. To 
give lustre to Ute varniah after it is laid on, it is rubbed 
with pounded pumice-stone and water, which beiny dried 
with a cloth, the work is aflerwarda rubbed with an 
oiled rag and tripoli. The surface is last of all cleaned 
with at^ linen cloths, cleared of all greasiness with 
powder of starch, and nibbed bright with the palm of 
the hand. 
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HE following' eztncta from two good 
worki — one the " Aphoruma on 
Drftwioi," by the Rev. S. C. Molui, 
U.A., Uie other, the " Amitear's 
Dnwieg' Hann&l," by an American 
writer, J. O. Chenmaii, N.A.— will, 
we believe, be read with interest by 
the Urge claM of stadeata who depend 
mainly on their own reeonrces for 
artietic cultivation. 
Firatly, of atyle, Ur. Kalan obeervei— 
"Form your own style npon Nature. Learn the 
prindplea of art of whom von may bett, and follow 
good advice is to your worK ; hot edocate yoor t««te, 
train yoor eye, and form yoor hand on Matare. It 
if the only puftet maiter. For even the beat of 
teachen cannot be followed impUcitly, since they shew, 
aide by aide with flashea of zenios, proofa of over- 
sight or of inferiority in aome uuaga. SaSiele, for in- 
Btance, ooght never to have attempted landacape in any 
way; hie backgronnda often kill bis perfect flgnrea. 
Thus, on the cartoon of 'The Hiraenlooa I>rauKh( of 
Fiahe*,' not only u the perapective of the water incor- 
rect (jndging, at leaat, from the copies I have aecn), bnt 
both Our Saviour and St. Peter are put ttwether in a boat 
(00 amall to carry one man in aafety, much leM two. In 
the celebrated freaco of ' The Lord'a Sapper,' by Leo- 
nardo da Vind, tlie table, ae it ia drawn, cannot poaaibly 
■tand, for the tmaaee on which it reata have only one 
aide. Our Savionr*! head, alao, ia drawn in the centre of 
a aqnare window, the opening of which takes from the 
effect of the light and shade on that Divine head. The 
whole |uctnre would have been better if the table had 
been laid in the length and not in the bn«d^ of the 
room. In like manner, that great maater, Salvalor Booa, 
often painted treea and rocks of bia own, with a matterly 
touch, it ia true, but atiU not always nttn the model of 

And again— 

"There, are. however, certain thinga which may 
either aanet or kinder in the acquisition of a bold and 
true atyle of drawing'. For instance, (he nae of a hard 
and floe pencil, and of a amall copy, witb white paper 
highly hoE-DTeined, will effiictuBlly crimp the hand. Bat 
a nft pencil, bb, bbb, or bbbb, amooth and soft ligbtly- 
tinted paper, with large copies at home and Nature abroad 
will, on the contrary, give a bold and free stvle ; at least 
they will materially contribute iowarda it. Ukewise, in 
water cdoon, if you paint with a small brush, much 
colour and a little water, on smooth paper, the effect of 
your drawing, when done, will be harsh, heavy, woolly, 
and without any of that transparency which constitutes 
the chief beauty of water colours. If, on the other hand, 
you accastom youreelf to work with a very large brush 
(provided it baa a good point), abundance of water, com- 
ijaratively little colour, and on rongh paper, your out- 
lines may be harsh at tlrst, bat that will correct itself in 
time ; and thev will be well defined and characteriatic, 
your work will poea es e an airy transparency, and you 
will acquire a freedom of touch that nothing else can 
give. Much also depends on the wav in which you hold 
the pencil or the bniab. If you hold either a* you do a 



lie finger, yon never will draw ; or, at least, your tooch 
will always remain stiff and graceless. The pencil or 
the bmsh should always be held lightly ; it should rest 
on the flat side of the middle finger, above the root of 
the nail, and almost upon the first joint. The whole 
length of the tip-Joint of the fore-finger then falls ostn- 
ralfy upon the pencil, and holds it slightly; and the 
thumb, a little curbed, gently presses the pencil, oppo- 
nte the first bend of the forefinger. The pencil or the 
bruah held in that manner may be turned and handled in 
any way you please ; and with the Uttle finger alone 
resting on the paper, and acting like a spring, the hand 
is so disposed as oi necessity to give yon a free and easy 

" We mast bear in mind that, after all, a rapid style of 
drawing ia only, a; it were, running in the art. If a 
child attempts to run ere he can walk, a fall must fol- 
low ; but alter he has learnt to walk step by step, and 
has strengthened his gait by careful eierdse and atten- 
tion to it, he may then run liotb swiftly and with grace. 
It is, therefore, a mistake to try and acquire at once a 
bold and rapid st^le ; it can only come by study and by 
practice, eince it is the result of beinr &miliar with de- 
tails. These need not always be told in drawing, but 
there can be no good drawing withouta thorough know- 
ledge of them." 

Mr. Chapman hfUdM that— 

" It is not only aa a beautiAil aocomplishment, or a 
source of amusement for leisure moments, that the art 
of drawing should be cultivated. It has its practical usee 
in every oecapaiion of life. It opens to all inexhaustible 
sources of utility as well as pleasure i practises the eye to 
observe and the hand to record the ever-varying bttiuty 
with which Nature abounds, and spreads a curm around 
every object of God's beautiful creation, unfelt and un- 
known to those who have fidled or neglected its cultiva- 
tion. It does more : it gives strength to the arm of the 
mechanic, and taste and skill to the prodncer, not only of 
the embellish me nts, but actost necessities of life, t'ram 
the anvil of the smith and the work-bench of the Joiner, 
(o the manufacturer of the most costly productions of or- 
namental art, it ia ever at hand with its powerful aid, in 
strengthening invention and execution, and qualifying 
the mind ana hand to design and produce whatever l^e 
wants or the tastes of society may require." 

And on figure drawing, be ssys — 

"There are few, even among moat indiferent observ- 
ers, who cannot delect imperfection in a limb or figure in 
nature, and as few comparatively who know that a man's 
skull is not all in one piece, and that his great-toe has 
one bone less than the others. If, therefore, those who 
make it no special business to observe or invesdgate so 
readily reach conclusions, why may not the artist ven- 
ture upon the delineation of the human or aov other 
hving form, without the profound knowledge of tbe sur- 
reon or naturalist? A smattering of anatomical know- 
ledge prematorely acquired may even lead to injurious 
tendenciea, aa we have oltea had occasion to remark by 
"le vain attempts of young aspinuita to bmld ajiffure 
latead of dramitu it. The reproof of Fnseli to a youth 
whom he detected in trying to make out the beautiful 
and delicate markings on the side of the ApoHo by count- 
ing the ribs, is worth remembering : ' You need not 
count tbem, yooag man ; they don't coat anything.' " 
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ENTION has been often nude in theee 
pagM of th« art of polychromy, 
practice of painting in poiiiiive 
coloDiB, either on fiat Burfiicea or 
Bcalptared fomu. Certain existing 
coincidence! in tfae application of 
coloDr have led to the inference that 
tints, when applied to sacred eub- 

J'ectB, acquired a peculiar expression ; 
lence the theory of symbolisin ut' 
colours. Of the few facts on which 
tbia ayatem ii based there can be no 
dispute; butitisTeryqoeiitioQable whether any such prin- 
ciples were kept in view in later ages, and under the more 
perfect forms of the deooiative art, and bigbly impro- 
twble that the same symbols could, otherwise than by the 
most casual accident, be exprussive of similar ideas 
at different timet, and under retigioua systems capable of 
being referred to no common origin. , 

Ths object of polychromy is to heighten the effect 
of architectural aecoretions, either by causing a more 
just subordination of the varioos parts then can be 
obtained by mere chiaroecuro, or in supplying deficiencies 
that coald not be so well filled up by any other means. 

When the details of enrichment are minute, or greiitly 
removed from the eye, the use of stronc'ly contrasting 
coloure is necessary to mark the Tarioui details and sub- 
divmons which would otherwise be lost, or to connect 
more elaborate with plainer portions of the same work. 
It is often also need to attract the ere to the more im- 
portant portions of a building; and the beautiful effect 
of the brilliant tines, gilded prominencies, and rich 
surfaces, harmoniously toned with diaper, is known 
to every admirer of medieaval architecture. 

It is probable that in the practice of classic antiquity 
the ornamented colouriug on walls and ceilings, and 
perhapv, in general, even the detail of atabedquea, was 
left to the skill and fancy of the workmen. The stvie of 
execntion in such instances as remain to us, exhibits 
^itM facility of production, accompanied by character- 
istics that distinguished them in a marked manner from 
the work of an artist. Tet, in most cases, there exists a 
certain concordance of parts and unity of effect that 
uneducated taste wonid be unable to attain. Perhaps we 
should be correct in viewinp- the various Kprcimens as 
diveraifled reproductions of a few types in fashion at the 
time, with which the workmen would neceasarily be 
familiar, and capable of applying without further assiat- 
ance than the i^neral direction of the superior artist, by 
whom the higher class of subjects were executed. 

The same Dtwervations may be understood in a limited 
sense, of Ciolhic polychromy. The scientific architects 
of the middle ages appear to have employed not only the 
hand, but the genius of the craftsmen, in the diversified 
modes of ornament that so peculiarly distinguish Gothic 
architecture. In the atructure, furniture, and enrich- 
ments of a great church, we see the aggregate of varying 
taste and ^nius. Its decorstive paintings, ita hersldries, 
its stainea glass, its metal work, and even the different 
carvings, exhibit, each in its own department, and in 
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some eaaea in almost every aitide, the impreaa of a 
distinct mind, yet all bent to one harmomons result 
by the influence of their subject, and the fashion of the 

At the revival of the arte, decorative painting, both 
pictorial, and as consisting in the application of positive 
colour to objects whose projections and outlines were 
previously defined by the carver, was found universally 
subsisting thronghont Europe. It doea not appear, 
however, that polychromy and fisare painting were 
anywherecultivatedaadistinct branches of the art. While 
polychromic decorations required for their execution an 
artisanof superior skill, thegenerai treatment of pictorial 
representations, the colours employed, the mode of their 
application, and the very intimate relation found to exist 
in works of both branches, induce us to believe them to 
be the work of craftamen of the saine class, and, when 
found in juxtaposition, of the same hand. Every dM^ree 
of merit is found in the works of the middle ages, from 
the bad copyist of an imperfect school, to the most refined 
taste in decoration, and intense feehng and truthfuhiesa, 
if not easy treatment, to pictorial representations. 
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10. Dial^latet.~T)ie dial-plates of clocks and 

atches are made in a variety of ways. In ^neral 
ey are composed of enamel upon a single plate of 
copper, unless thev are more than a foot in diameter; 
larger oneti are made in separate piecea, which are after- 
wards joined together: or they are made of glass, placed 
upon a white frround. Some diat-platea are made of 
silver, gold, and silvered or gilt brass. The enamelled 
dial-plates are formed of a thin plate of copper, ena- 
melled ujion both sides, and having hours, minutes, 
seconds, &c., painted upon the ground. To make one of 
these dial-plates, a thin pkte of copper of the requisite 
size is taken, and hammered upon a slightly concave 
anvil of hard wood, with a convex-headed hammer, 
which speedily reduces it to the proper convexity ; a 
hole is then made in the middle, which is enlarged with 
a tool put into it from the concave aide, to retain the 
enamel when in a melted state. The copper plate is 
then placed upon the platine of tfae works, fitted to it by 
passing a tool through the centre boles of each, and 
being kept in its phice by a vice, the holes for the screws, 
by which the dial-plate' is to oe fastened to the rest of 
the works, and that by which the key is to be introduced, 
are made ; which la^tt tn to have a ridge round it, for the 
purpose as tliat round the central hole. Copper 
are then forced into the holes by which it is to be 
attached to the works, and cut to the proper length, 
iter which they are soldered. The plate ia cut of suidi 
I size, that the edge may be hammered up to form a 
similar ridge round the whole face. The conper plate 
being thus manufactured, it ia cleansed, bv oeing left 
a short lime in water sharpened with a little aulphuric 



and brushed i . 

wirea. The enamel used ought to be very white ; it is 

imported and sold by the ironmongers in flat cakes. 
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The cakes are broken in a hardened iteel mortar, and 
reduced, for tbe roost part, into small pieces, about the 
size of small graini of sand, sh nearly equal Ha pomible. 
Thpse are first washed in very clear water, and ibe 
milky llqaor pcured off, and le^ to settle, b; which tbe 
liner powder is separBted. The crainB o( enamel are 
then washed again several times with a clear water, and 
the settlingH of the water that is poured off kept as 
before, for enamellih? the under surfaces of tbe plate. 
The grains of enamel being: thus well washed, tbey are 
]iut into a glass vessel, and sulphuric acid is poured on 
ihem, BO aa to fioat them about a quarter ot an inch. 
Ti. I! whole is stirrsd with a glass rod or spatula, and the 
ncid left on the enamel for twelve hours, in order to 
dissolve away the metallic particles it has rubbed off the 
steel mortar, and which wonld foul the whiteness of the 
enamel when applied on the face of the plate. The 
nitric acid is then poured off, and the enamel washed 
again with water, until all the acid is got rid of: after 
which it is again covered with clean water, and kept 
nnder it to preserve its cleanneas and whiteness. Not 
only the convex face of the dial-plate, or that on which 
the hours and roinutes are to be painted, is enamelled, 
but also tbe concave face. This counter-enamelliue;, as 
it is called, ia necessary, lest, when the enamel oi the 
upper face is melted, the action of it on a plate, while 
hot. should change its curvature; upon which act 
both faces are enamelled at one and the same I 
The enamel is first put on the concave or under face, 
which is done, aa has been just said, with the fi[ 
settlings obtained in washing the granular enamel. F< 
this purpose, a tool is put into the centre hale, and tl 
water being poured off tbe settlings, it is taken up wii 
a steel spatula, and spread as equally and as thinly i 
possible over the concave surface; tbe tool is tben (aken 
out, and there is put in its place a bit of clean linen, 
which draws and absorbs the water ; if this precaution 
were not taken, tbe counter-enamelling would fall off 
when tbe dial-plate wss turned over. To enamel the 
convex face tbe plate is turned over, a tool put in th 
centre hole, and tliere is spread over the whole surfuce 
layer of the bruised enamel, as evenly ns possible, taking 
care to well cover the edges of the dial-plate, and those 
of the various holes, to prevent the heat from burning 
tbem. To draw off the water which adheres to the 
enamel, a piece of fine linen is put round tbe edge of 
the plate, which draws out nearly all the moisture ; and, 
in order that the particles of the enamel may arrancre 
themselves properly, and be packed as close as possible, 
a few slight strokes ore given to tbe tool in tbe centre 
hole. The neatness with which this is executed is ensen- 
tial, for to this is owing tbe beauty, polish, and glassy 
surface of the dial-plate, by reason that the enamel 
becoming well packed, there are, when it melts, no 
hollows below the surface, and hence tbe surface remains 
perfectly smooth. In order to be sure that no water 
remains in the enamel, tbe dial-plates are dried upon a 
square sheet of iron, turned up on the edges on three 
sides, and placed over a chafing-dish, where it has its 
temperature raised. The preparation of the dial-plate 
being finished, it is introduced by degrees under a muffle 
pliiced in a furnace, in order that it may be heated 
"jaaunlly. The furnace used in London for this purpose 
las Bome peculiarities in its oinstnictiun ; but any muiBe 
furnace, so Ion? as it is well made, will suffice for the 
purpose. It is leh in this state until the enamel is per- 
ceived to begin to melt, when the sheet of iron on which 
tbe plate is placed, is turned round very gently, in order 
that the heat may affect every part of the dial-plate 






has 



When tbe polish of tbe sur&ce shews that tbe 
is melted, the plate is slowly withdrawn from the 
furnace, and lefi for some time at the mouth of the 
muffle, in order that the enamel may cool very slowly, 
as otherwise it would crack and split off the plate of 
copper. After the first firing, the plate is again cleaned, 
as before, with water sharpened with sulphuric acid ; 
and the under surface is examined, and, if necessary, 
retouched with the settlings, as before. A fine layer of 
enamel is also spread over the convex face, and the plate 
is again exposed to the fire, with the same precautions as 
before; a tbird layer of the finest and whitest enamel ia 
again spread on the upper or convex surface, and fired in 
the same manner, by which means ihe dial-plute receives 
all the beauty of which it is capabLe. The hours, minntes, 
seconds, &c., are tben enamelled on a convex face with a 
black, soft enamel, made for this purpose- It is ground 
very fine, in an agat« mortar, with a pestle of the same 
substance, along with oil of spike, and spirit of tnrpen* 
tine. It is considered necessary that tbe enamel should 
be reduced to an impalpable powder, and therefore half a 
day is usually employed m grinding a single troy 
drachm. More oil of spike is then added, to render 
it sufficiently thin to fiow from the pencil. The place 
where the hour of twelve is tu be placed having Derna 
marked from the first by a alight touch of the file, tbe 
dial-plate is then placed on a flat surface, and, by means 
of a pair of compasses, with one point blunt, and placed 
truly on the centre, and with the other bearing a blacklead 
pencil, tbe Unes between which the hours and minutes 
are to be plaoed are shghtly traced on the surface. In 
order to divide t-bese drclea, a protractor with a moveable 
limb is used, and the place of the hours, minutes, seconds, 
tee., traced with blacklead; these are thui painted, and 
when thoroughly dry, tbe dial-plate is again fired >" ^e 
same manner as before, and is then finished. The dial- 
plates of clocks, when tbey do not exceed twelve or 
fifteen inches in diameter, are enamelled in tbe same 
way ; but larger dial-plates are made in separate pieces, 
generally as many as then ore hours on the face, ana 
men joined together. 
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of door or shop-work, where only a temporary heat is 
required, llie apparatus is exceedingly simple and 
portable ; and its pjincipal feature, that of rapid neating, 
IB attained by a clever adaptation of the still-worm piin- 
dple. Absolute sofetv from risk of fire is not its least 
recommendation; and as the fuel is not in contact with 
the vessel containing the liquid, the apparatus is admi- 
rably adapted for bouing oil, preparing varnish, &c. 
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FOR THE USE OF ARTISTS AND ARTISANS. 

Bl FRAKCIS BEHJAICH THOXPSOM. 

ciupnB v.— iiroBOtiiio ■UKXim urn thbdi 
oombihatiokb. 

Oxvgen (iymhaX 0, egaiTftlent 8*000, apadfic fgisntj 
I'lll). — This is ft gu without colour or tmell, yet moat 
potent in ilainfluencea ond most abundant in itaqoaatity 
of all the eleiDenta. Ita peculiar actions are conataotly 
before our obaeiratioD. It mio^flM with the atmosphere 
in the proportion of about 20 of its parts to 80 parts of 
nitrogen; combined with hjdrogen, it forms water; 
while erery substance in Nature is susceptible to ita 
marreUoDB propertj of universal affinity. The well- 
known appearance of rust presented bj the melals is due 
to this cause, the effect bein^ termed oxidation. On 
weighing a piece of bright iron, then allowing it to 
become rusted, and ^sin weighing the oxfdisea mBsn, 
it wilt Im found to have increased in weight over IS per 
cent. When oxygen combines in large quantities with 
other bodies, acidiflcatioa takes place, and acids are 
formed. But olthongb oxygen is capable of oxidating 
every substance, it only forms acids witn a select nuaibei, 
as with Bulphur and nitn^n, for instance, in the pro- 
duction of sulphuric and nitric acids. Furthermore, 
oxygen is the principal supportes of eombnatioQ, and 
the only soBtsiner of vitality. 

Oxygen derives its name from a componnd of the 
Qreek o^uci **>"'' <"' ^^ ""<' yivvOM, I produce. 

Oxygen, or rather the products of oxygen, the oxides,* 
are of connderable use in the arts. From them we 
derive our chief supply of pigments, either formed natu- 
rally or artificially, as zinc woite. which is oxide of zinc. 

Economic considerations have directed considerable 



1 to the cheap and expeditious methods of pro- 
ducing oxygen for oxjdieing purposes. The common 
method is to immerse the substance to be oiydised in an 
add solution ; but this process is slow and wasteful. 
Oxygen may be produced in small quantities for experi- 
ment, by mixing powdered black oxtde of manganese 
with sulphuric acid in a flask, from which there is a con- 
nection by means of a pipe with the receiver of a pneu- 
matic trough [described St p. 152, vol. i.]. Or the following 
formula may be employed to obtain the gas very pnre; — 
" Place a small quantity of chlorate of potassa in a glass 
retort, and apoly very cautiously a moderate lamp or 
sand heat. The salt first fuses, and then gradually 
parts with a considerable quantity of very pure oxygen 
gas. In this case the oxygen is disengaged from the 
chloric acid and alw from thepotassa, so that dry chloride 
of potassium is the sole residuum found in the retort." 

Manufactured in larger quantities, for acidification nod 
oxydation, oxygen may be evolved from much cheaper 
materials than the preceding. U. DeviUe'a process, 
generally esteemed, consists in employing a number of 
earthemware retorts fixed on a furnace, similar to the 
retorts used for producing coal gas, and connected with 
A gnsometer. In these retorts is placed a quantity of 
baryten, powdered silica, lime, and magnesia or alumina 
— bn |)er cent, of barytes being present. The mixture 
is keiit at a dull red beat, and a stream of atmospheric 
air allowed to pass over it. Presently the hary tee, which 
is protoxide of barium, will become converted into the 
peroxide of barium ; that is, it will receive an accession 
of oxygen ; and the beat liberating the oxygen, it will 
pass into the gasometer. There the steam arising from 

* Oijtea is only solidifled wbcn Id eonUoatioi). 



the aqueous particles of the mixture will be condensed 
into water; and whatever carbonic acid gas there may 
be present can be removed by adding lime. 

Heat always causes the evolution of oxygen when 
present ; but it must be pure heat ; thus, the outer flame 
of a lamp will rust a metallic aubstance ; the inner flame 
will either meU or consume it. 

{To be eonti)»ud.) 

MOStlCB. 
Hr. Wyatt justly remarks that, — " In examining the 
nature of the subjects selected for representation in pic- 
torial or imitative mosaic, the student cannot but be 
struck by the wide range embraced, and the evidence of 
intellect or of popular education — sometimes both — 
manifested in the selection or appropriation of the various 
themes. Gods, centaurs, men, animals, landscapes, 
flowers, ornaments, foliage, are depicted with almost 
equal ability: and we must remember that it is to the 
durability of the materials of which these almost im- 
periiihabfe relics are compoaed, we are indebted for the 
preservation of many of the lovely fancies of the great 
artists of sntiquity, whose creations might otherwise 
have altogether paMed away. Bearing in mind, too, the 
constant practice of reproduction and repetition prevalent 
among artiats and artisans of old, we must not refuse to 
ascribe the invention, composition, and artistic treatment 
of any popular legend to a master mind, merely because 
we meet with its representation in fragments of coarse 
and perhaps ill-drawn mosaic, or in a mural painting 
indifferently executed," Great skill was shewn as well 
in the choice of subjects to suit the character of the 
apartment wherein the mosaic was placed, as in the 
adaptation of the lines to produce the best effi.'ct under 
varying circumstances. " The minute and frequently 
recurring pattema met with at Pompeii, in the cutncula, 
and in the smaller chambers, were aaapted to give scale 
to the rooms; and, from their strictiy regular and 
^metrical character, to cause the eye to dwell with 
increased pleasure on the flowing and playful forms of 
the paintings executed upon the walls ;— in much the 
same way the rectilinear lines of the pavement of the 
Pantheon enhance the beauty of the graceful corves 
and its lamataria." Mr, Wyatt remarks that the most 
andent mosaic that has been discovered displaying 
Christian workmanship is probably the one found in 
this country at Horkstow, in Lincolnshire, where, in 
conjunction with the usual Roman frets and onisments, 
ore to be seen one of the monograms in use among the 
early Christians, and a repetition of the Ichlhus, or fish, 
one of their earhest and most sacred symbols. Thia 
mosaic is supposed to be earlier than the time of Can- 
Btantine the Great, and ponsesses the greatest interest. 
"The two earliest glass mosaics of the Christian cm, 
which either exist, or of whoseexistence we have certain 
evidence," says our author, " possess an extraordinary 
interest in connection with the study of icinography. 
The moat andent— which was traditionally related to 
have been given to Prudentius, a Roman patrician by 
St, Peter, and which is referred to by Church writers of 
the fourth centurj-, was stated by M. Frelet, at the 
tiane* held in 1841, at Lyons, by the French Society, 
' for the preservation of monumenta,' to be worthy of 
regard, aa probably the primary type for the appearance 
of our Saviour; and he further observed, that the pious 
duty of imitating this mosaic in after examples was one 
of the great causes of the general resemblance of physio- 
gnomy in many of the portraits executed from that 
period until the ninUi century." 
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Qmmti. 

BEAT Dntiquity is cluimed for 

merely upun tradilioiutl authority, bat 
from the evidence of Bpecimena that 
buve HurTiTed the deviaUIion of time 
from Ifae remotecl litres. It h certain, 
however, tbtt the GrK^ks and Bomana 
especially excelled in this peculiar style 
of ornamencation. " The name," eaya 
Fartin^bin, "is nometimes supposed to 
be derived from Hoaes as the pretended 
iiiventor; aomedmea from Mum, in the 
le of elegance, beauty ; and sometimes from f/^otrcior. 



in gnUaea," 



Whatever truth there may be in the latter 
■uiuiisc, iL i( certain thai mosaics were orifcinally used for 
pavemeots; though, according to Labarte, "it soon 
sought to rival oil painlinir, and usurped its place in 
the embellishment of walla and the vaulted ceilings 
pf churches," 

The Bj-zantine Greeks preaerved the art of moaoic 
work, ia the flflh centnij, when the disruption of Italy 
threatened the extinction of the arts and scienon. 

"The hardneaa and inflexibility of the coloured sub- 
stances uaed in moaaic," again tu quote Labarte, "have 
aecured great stabihCy to its productions ; ita colour ex- 
periences no change from the action of the sun, weather, 
or damp. These qualitiea have imparted to it an emi- 
nently historical coaracter, and by transmitting tjpea 
and ai^ with fidelity, it fumiahea m Christian churches 
where it haa been preserved a faithful pictorial tradition 
of ancient rilee and cuatoma."— We may add to thia 
remark the observation of Domenico Gbirlandaio, that, 
" mosaics was the only painting for eternity." 

Of the ancient conatruction of tesselated or mofaic 
work pavements, we have the following account given 
in the " Encyclopndia Brilaiinica." 

"A perfectly tlrm and level foundation was firat 
formed either with flat atonea aecured with crampa, or a 
sort of stucco of aand, lime, and ashes, well miied, and 
beaten together. Over this a thick coat of pluater waa 
laid, on which, before hardening, the coloured tiles or 
squares of marble were arranged by the artist according 
to the design or picture placed before him. Tboae on a 
lar^ scale are usually divided into seveml compartments 
with tigurea of men or animals in the middle, aurronndsd 
by a aort of Arabesque border." 

Not only was atone employed for this purpose, but 
glass and ^ems also. 

After the Italian revival, the moaaic workers oimed 
almost excluaively at making elaborate copies of paint- 
ings in their seemingly intractable materials, and this 
uei«aaitated and brought about great improvements in 
its mechanical procesaea. "Inalead of the little stones 
and the cubes of^ glass of which mosaic works had been 
formerly composed, they now employed coloured enamels, 
reduces to strips of various forms and size*, the different 
shades of which have been estimated at ten chooMnd, 
By means of these enamels, they were able to produoe 
every colour, to emulate every half tint, and au represent 
every transition and d^radation of tone. In worka of 
small aiie, mosaic haa succeeded in treating with incon- 
ceivably minuteness landecapea, buildings, and even por- 
traits, and ia enabled to reader with ihe truth of painting 
■kies, water, foliage, and even the lightness of the hair 
of animals," 
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Oxwen (concluded). — Oxygen gas was diacovered by 
Dr. Priestley, in this country August 1, 1774, and waa 
termed by him depblngiatieated air. About a year mb- 
sequently, it was recognised from independent research 
by Scheele, in Sweden. According to Graham, it owes 
its present name to I^voisier. 

Hydrogen {symbol H, equivalent! '000, specific gravity 
O'O094).— Hydrogen ia the lightest of all the elemento, 
transparent, colourlees, and exceedingly inflammable. It 
ia liberated from water whenever oxygen is abstracted 
Avm the latter ; and it is a constant result of all oivaoic 
decomposition. If a jet of steam be paased over rea hot 
iron fiUngs, the tatter will combine with the oxvgen of 
the vapour and retain it, while hydrogen will be aet 
free. This experiment is most conveniently performed 
by aid of a ?un barrel, in which the iron filings may be 
packed loosely, and steam posaed through freely from 
end to end. The resdieat means, however, of procuring 
bydn^n gas, consisle in immersing iron or zinc filings 
in diluted sulphuric add. About seven or ei^ht parts of 
water, by bulk, to one of acid should be used. 

The oxide of hydrogen is water (repreeented by tha 
symbol UO). 

Sulphur and hydrogen form aulpfauretted hydrogen 
gas, whcee ddeterious effects on health and materiala are 
well known. It baa the smell of rotten egg«, and it* 
presence ia beet detected by eiposinpf a piece of paper 
rubbed over with acetate of lead to the suspected fiime, 
If eulphuretted hydrogen be liberated, the paper will 
turn black. ' 

Nitrogen {aymbol N, equivalent 14*027, specdSe gravity 
-9723). — ThiB gaa ia colourleee, inodoroni, end unin- 
flammable. It conatitutes nearly 4-Oths of our atmo- 
sphere, which ia a mschauical (not a ehymical] combina- 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen. Chymicatly oombined 
with oxygen, nitrogen forms several compoands of tbe 
highest use in the arts. (See vol. i. p. SO). Nitric or 
nitrons acid ia prepared by Messrs. Swindell ami Nichol< 
don'a process as fo'lowa: — Nitrogen, in conjunction with 
oxygen gaa, in equivalent volume (i.e., one volume of 
nitrogen to half a volume of oxygen) in paswd through 
earthenware pipe* heated to full rednesa, and filled with 
ony porous sobstance that will stand the beat and action 
of the acid vapour produced. By thia process, deutoxide 
of nitrogen is made, which ia convertea into nitric acid 
by being brought into contact with oxygen gaa and the 
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Nitrogen gas itself may be prepared by diasolving lot. 

' sulphate of iron in 4 or B oz. of water. Pour the solu- 

in into a bottle; add 2 or 3 tablespoonsfHil of Kquid 

]monia ; cork lightly, and shake now and lh«i for half 

an hour. Tbe air in the bottle, upon the cork being a 

little loosened at each shaking, will become pare nitrogen 

gas. Tbe rationale of thia process is that the black 

oxide of iron thrown down by the ammonia absorbs the 

oxygen of the atmospheric air conloined in the bottie, and 

becmnee changed into the red oxide, leaving Ihe nitragen 
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OBEEK OBNAMENTS. 



Cttj^olop. 



110. iStotfU for lf«r&2^.— Marble may be stained or 
dyed of Tarioos ooloan by applying coloured aolations 
or tinctares (o the stone made sumciently hot to make 
the liquid Jnst simmer on the snrfaee. The following 
are the substances usually employed for this purpose : — 
Blue, tincture or solution of litmus, or an alkaline solu- 
tion of indigo. Brown, tincture of logwood. Crimson, 
a sdution of alkanet root in oil of turpentine, flesh 
colour, wax tinged with alkanet root, and applied to the 
marble hot enough to melt it fxeeljr. Gold colour, a 
mixture of equal parts of white Titriol, sal ammoniac, 
and Terdigris, each in fine powder, and carefully applied. 
Green, an alkaline solution or tincture of sap green, or 
wax strongly oobured withTerdi^^ or the stone is first 
stained blue and then the matenals for yellow stain are 
applied* Red, tincture of dragon's-blood, alkanet root, 
or oochineaL YeUow, tincture of gamboge, turmeric, 
or safiron, or wax coloured with anotto. Success in the 
application of these colours requires considerable expe- 
rience. By their skilful use, however, a very pleasing 
efiect both of colour and grain may be proauced. — 

1>1. F9^9 Patmti Method of Omamentmg Olass.-^ 
This process consists in cutting on blocks Uie designs with 
which the surface of glass is to be ornamented, after the 
manner of blocks used in calico printing, paper-staining, 
kc.; or the designs are cut out of thin metal or other 
suitable material, as in stencilling. If cut on blocks, the 
blocks are dipped, and reoeiTe the colour from a siere or 



roller, as in paper-staining. If the designs are cut out in 
metal or other plates, the colour is appUra with a brush, 
and may be applied at once to the sur£ice of the glass 
after it is prepared ; but the following is preferred : — ^The 
surface of calico, paper, or other suitable material, is coated 
with size, giim, or starch, and when dry, the design is 
printed on it with colours made up in Tarnish, oil, or 
spirit. The size prevents the printed colours from enter- 
ing the surface on which the aesign is printed, and when 
the whole is dry, it may be kept rollea up until wanted 
to be fixed on the rlass. The glass is now prepared by 
taking off the polumed surface with emery or otner suit- 
able material, and made quite rough, so tnat the first coat 
of yamish or cement may adhere well to the glass, which 
is then ready to reodre a coat of white hard yamish, 
japan, copal, or other suitable body yamish. and when 
that is done, and before it dries, the surface of the printed 
design is turned down upon it and pressed down evenly. 
When quite flat, the back is wetted with water, and that 
softens the size, which allows the frbric, on which the 
design was printed, to come away, leaving only the 
printed design on the glass. The whole is dried off 
together, ana then washed well in water to remove any 
size that may have passed in the transfer. The demm or 
omament now only requires hardening, and this is efmcted 
by placing the glass m a drying stove, oven, or other 
suitable apparatus; care must be taken that Uie heat is 
applied slowly and not carried high. The heat must 
never be carried beyond the degree the nature of the 
colours will allow without injury. It should be observed, 
that if the stencil mode is followed, the design can not 
only be applied at once on the glass, but can, like the 
block printing, be first applied on paper or any other 
suitsble fabric previously coated with size, gum, or starch, 
and then transferred as before stated. 
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n t.iK f Ha' DIUIOHM ADD OOBXOeiVX UqUID. 

The tpplication of the diamond to catting ^lau was, 
it is said, sagg«st«d by the well-known anecdote of 
Francia I., who m order to let the Ducheea d'Eatampea 
know that be wa« jralous, wrote the following linea on a 
twne of glHSR, which, aaya Le Vieil, may Bdll be aeen in 
oia nitle of Chambord : — 

" SoDTcnt femme rarii 
Hal habil qai ■'; fie." 
"The efiect," he continnes, " of the impre«8ion of one of 
the points of this diamond on the glass cansed it to be 
lemarksd that the characters were not only engraved on 
it, bat that the gloss was actually cat : tbos an accident 
proved that the diamond was adapted for cutting glass, 
and donbtless fme rise to the practice which soon oecame 

Sneral." It is a pity to spoil so good a story by proviny 
e invendon to be older: but the tmth must 1m told, 
and from a Bolognese MS. of the fifteenth century we 
learn that the art of cutting glass with a diamond was 
known and practised in Italy at the period when this 
MS. was written, that is more than a century previous 
to the time of Francis I. The art of corroding glass by 
means of an acid was known and practised contempora- 
neously with the last-mentioned invention. The direc- 
tions ior preparing the acid liquor are to clear as to place 
this beyond a donbt. " When," says the author of the 
MS. above referred to, " you wish to use this liquor, take 
equal quantities of each of these three waters, mix them 
together, draw with the mixed liouor upon the glass, and 
it will be cut exactly as you wisn wherever it is wetted 
by this water." The fact of the three liquids being kept 
in separate bottles is a proof of their effects when mixed. 
The invention of this art has been attributed by Beck- 
mann to Henry Schwanhard, glass cotter to the Emperor 
Kudolph, in 1670; and the invention is said to nave 
originated in the following occurrence : — Some aqua 
fortis having one day fallen accidentallv on the spectacles 
of Schwanhard, the cflass was corrodea by it, and from 
this he learned to mase a liquid by which he could etch 
writing and figures upon plates cf glass. Beckmann 
remarks that it is not known how Schwanhard prepared 
this liquid, and that " at present we are acquainted with 
no acid but that of fluor spar which will corrode every 
kind of glass." — JKrs. Merrifield. 

oRsmns iKD lUBBiJiro. 

The process of graining and marbling can be traced 
back at least as far as the time of James VI. of Scotland 
(1567—1603), in whose reign a room of Hopetoun Tower 
was pointed in imitation of marble. Before that period 
imitations were done in stone colour, marble colour, 
wainscot colour. &c. In 1676, marbUng was executed, 
as well as imitations of olive and walnut woods ; and in 
10B8 tortoiseshell was copied on battons and mouldings. 
The doors of the chapel in Conduit St., Bond St., 
attracted much attention from the novelty of their being 
grained to imitate wainscot — done, perhaps, about the 
year 1810, when a new' front was given to the building. 
Prom some letters in my possession, 1 find that mahogany 
was imitated in 1815 and maple wood in 1817. The 
imitating marbles and most kinas of woods has nothing 
very particular in its mode of execution, being similur to 
actual painting, the result depending more on natural 
taste than on mechanical skill. The process of graining 
is in the Itrst instance the eame as for ordinary painted 
work, but it requires more care in obliterating tLe marks 
of the brush. The last coat, instead of being flatted, is 
composed of equal portions of oil and spirit of turpentine, 



and is brought up to the cobnr characteristic of the wood 
to be imitated. The shades and grain are given by thin 
gladnn of Vandyke brown, burnt sienna, or umber, 
ground in water and mixed with Bmall beer, which is a 
snfficiently dutinous vehicle; but imitation wainscot 
requires a thicker one, in order to receive the imoresaioii 
of the combs by which the grain is imitated. Thus, oak 
graining' is executed with colonr in turpentine, mixed 
with a uttle turpentine varnish ; the work being covered 
with it, the combing is done without delay, as it dries 
very quickly. The lights are then taken out with a 
camel's hair brush, or a rag moistened with turpentine, 
and rubbed clean. In cheap work the operation ends 
here, and the surface is covered with copal vsmiah to 
protect it ; but good work is " over-grained," that is, a 

Slaze of colour in beer, as dark as may be requisite, is 
id over iha combed work, in shades thrown across the 
work. Sometimes the whole panel is laid in with this 
glaze, and the lights taken out with a spon^, t bmah 
IS then used to lighten the edgee; when quite dry, the 
work is over-grained with the same colour laid on thin 
and softened off. For graining wainscot in oil, beee'-wax 
is used instead of varnish to the colour, mixed in equal 
quantities of turpentine and oil ; one, two, or three coats 
of a good oil varaish, such as copal, are applied when the 
coat 18 quito dry.— ffyoff Papreorth. 

OOTUIC AUCBITECTIIKI. 

It is not necessary to seek abroad for the origin of the 
pointedarch, theprogressof which wecan distinctly trace 
at home in the tweli'th century. About this time many 
illustrious Norman prelates {chiefly in our own country), 
exhausted their talents and their wealth in carrying the 
magnificence of their churches and other buildings to the 
highest deeree. Henry, fiixhop of Winchester, probably 
contributed most to the improvements which gradually 
changed the early Norman architecture into the style 
called " Gothic." The Normans admired height no less 
than length, in the construction of their churches, and used 
to pile arches and pillars on each other. By way of 
ornament and variety they often imitated theee arches 
and piltara on their walls, and they sometimes caused 
these plain round arches to intersect each other. The 
windows having been made very narrow at the first adop- 
tion of the pointed arch, it became necessaiy sometimes to 
place two or three of them close to each other. This di»- 
position of the two or three windows occasioning a dead 
space between their heads, a trefoil or qoatreioil was 
introduced between them. The effect of this simple orna- 
ment caused it to be introduced into the aichee themselves, 
so that thera is hardly an arch or resemblance of an arcb 
ofnnv kind, from the days of Edward the Second to those 
of ifenry the Eighth, which is not ornamented in this 
manner. The trafoil by an ^y addition became a 
cinquefoil, and beinr made use of in circles and squares, 
produced fans and &therine wheels. To the large roses 
or circular windows, which prevailed about the time of 
Edward the First, it was neceesary that numerous divi- 
sions, or mullioni, should be added, which, as well as the 
ribs and and transoms of the vanltery b^n to ramifr 
intoagreatvariety of tracery, according to the architects 
taste ; all of them uniformly ornamented with the trefoil 
or cinquefoil head. That mngniflcent object, a g^ove of 
tall trees, was very naturally and beautifully imitated in 
the aisles of the cathedrals of this light architecture : 
the ribs of the vaulting, springing from the tops of the 
tall pillars, and meeting m the pointed arch in the roof, 
produced a fine effect ; and, pursuing this idea, the light- 
ness of all the parts, and the rich variety of tracery, con- 
tributed to make the resemblanue mora perfect. 
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S^ell Cameos. 



P NGItAVED fi{ruret,in low relief on diflbnnt 
tinda of silicioaa BtonM, pouestin^ layers 
of different colours, m that the ilgvre*, 
or the different pnrt* of ^e nme figure*, 
are of divers coloara, ire ouaeoe. Sach 
cameoaareDOw made in Southern Europe, 
and alto in France, where thia art naa 
lutelj been attempted to be revived ; but 
the hardneaa of the materiala requires so 
much labour to be employed in the fabri- 
\ eameo dnr {the name given to this imiU' 
tion in France) is too expensive to come into general use. 
Many attempts have been made here, and in otheF parts, 
to introduce substitutes for the ancient cameos, such a« 
different kinds of porcelain and glass. Their great infe- 
riority has, however, caused them to be neflected, and 
the b«t and now most usual aubetitutea are the sbella of 
molluscous animals^ several kinds of these animals afford 
the necessary varieties of colour, and are at the same time 
sufficiently soft to be worked on with ease, and bard 
enough to resist wear, and to lost for along period of time- 
It was formerly the custom, eepecinlly in Holland, to use 
for this purpoM the nearly nautilus, and several kinds of 
turbines or wreath shells, which have an opaque white 
external coat over an internal pearlv one. Tnese have 
now almost entirely gone out of hsbion, and are rarely 
to be met with, except in the cabinets of the curious; but 
they must have been much esteemed formerly, for 3eba 
and Rumphius fiirure many specimen* which were con- 
tained in their collections. Tne shells now used are those 
of the fleah-enting univalve (gasteropoda ptenobranehiata 
xoophaga) whit-h are peculiar for being all formed of three 
layers of calcareous matter, each layer being composed of 
three perpendicular laminn, placed side by side; the 
'~ ' ~ mposing the central laver being placed at right 
■" »->-- ^ ^„J outer ones; the inner 
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axis of the line of the shell 
placed across the axis, and concentrically with the edge 
of the mouth of the cone of the shell. This structure gives 
great strength to the shell, and thus affords mors protec- 
tion to the animal-, it alio fiirniiibes the cameo-cutter with 
the means of giving a particular surface to his work ; for 
a good woikmiin always carefully puts his work on the 
shell in such a manner that the direction of the lamina 
of the central coat inlongitudinal to theoxiaofhiafig^ure. 
In cameos the central layer forms the body of the bas 
relief, the inner lamina being the ground, and the outer 
one the third or auperflcial colour which is sometimes 
used to g^ive s varied appearance to the surface of the 
figures. The cameo-cnlier selects for his purpose, flrst, 
the sheila of this kind which have the three coats 
or layera composed of different colours, as these afford 
him the means of relieving his work ; and, secondly, 
those which have the three layers fitrongly adherent 
together : for if they separate, his laboor would be lost. 
The kinds now employed, and which experience has 
taught them are bent lor their purpose,are the ball's mouth, 
eatns rufiim, which has a red inner coat, or what is called 
a sardonyx ground ; the black helmet, eatatt Mada- 
gaicarifrtsit, which has a blackish inner coat, or what i* 
called an onyx ground ; the homed helmet, eatsia eor- 
mttum, with a yellow ground ; the queen conch, tlrombat 
ffifjas, with a pink ground. The bull's mouth and the 
black helmet are the best sheila : as the horned helmet is 
apt to separate from the ground, or " double," aa the 



other, and the pink of the ground colour easily fiies bv 
exposure to the light. The red colour of the bull's montn 
only extends a alight distance in the mouth of the shell, 
becoming paler as it proceeds backwards, as may be 
observea by the pale side which is generally to be ob- 
served in each red-grounded cameo. The dark colour 
extends further in the black and yellow kind ; hence the 
hull's mouth aflbrds only a single cameo laive enough 
to make brooches, and several amaU piecea for ahirt atu(» ; 
and the black helmet yields on an average about five 
brooches, and several piecea for studs ; and the queen 
conch only one good piece. The manufacture of shell 
cameos has been carried on in Rome for upwards of fifty 
yeare; it was confined to Italy until the last twenty 
years, at which period an Italian commenced the making 
of them in Pans. Little progress was, however, made 
until the last twenty years ; out, at the present time, 
a much greater number are made in Paris than in Italy. 



^tralbit jBlajtmrj. 

{ConliHuedfroin page 4.) 

1. The triangular shield, which is to be met with on 
the most aticient monuments, coins, and shields. It ia 
by the French called I'ancien e'cu, and many of our 
heretds designate it the ancient shield. 

2. This ie the common British, French, and German 
shield. 

3. The Spanish and Portuguese shield. 

4 and 0. German notched shields. They are not in 
favour with heralds. 

6. The explanation of the peculiar position of this 
shield is thus ^ven by Niabet in his " System of 
Heraldry :"— " Besides the various forma of shields, we 

U" O' o 

o oa 

find them also frequently distinguixhed by their different 
positions — some being carriederect and others pendant, 
or hanging by the right or left upper comer. The rea- 
son given for it is, that when tiltinge and toumamenta 
were proclaimed, ihey that were toiuatin these military 
exercises were obliged to hang up their shields of arms 
some days before the time of exercise along the windows 
and balconies of the houses near the place of action, in 
order that the judges might know the ensigns of the 
actors. Columoier says, that they who were to fight on 
foot had their shields hung by the right comer, and tiiey 
on horseback by the left.'" 
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7. Circular ihidd ; Mldom used. 

8. The Lounge shield. U*ed by women, and for 
fuiwnil bitchment*. 

0, The oral or ItelUu aliield. 




10, The CutoQch, aged bv thoae who have no ripht 
to cany anna on fonntl ihielda. 

Tbe nirfaM of the shield is called the field, and its 
parts tie lepreaented hj the following diagram : — 




ABC. The chief or bead, which should occupy ez- 
actlj one-third part of the escutcheon. A is the aexier 
or right hand chief point, B is the middle chief point, 
ind C the sioistfiror left hand chief point. 

D. Collar or honour point, 

E. The heart or fees poinL 

F. Norobril or navel point. 

G H I. The basee, of which G is dexter base point, E 
middle baoe point, imd I sinister base point, 
{To be eonHmied.) 



SCtt^oIflgia. 



112. Lfi$k's Patent Wuterproo/ Fofwirt.— Boil nearly 

anal weights of carbonate of soda or pocassa and lime, 
ding B considerable qusnrity of water [o the mixture, 
in an iron Teasel, heated by steam. After boiling two 
hours, allow the lime to settle, end the clear solution is 
read^ for ose. Into Doother iron Teasel put a quantity of 
stearine or resin, and add as much of the clear albsline 
solution Bi will render it soluble. Boil by steam for about 
hours, allow it to cool, and add about 100 gallons of 
water for each cwt. of the stearine or resin solution. 
Filter carefully through cotton doth and add dry chloride 
of lime in the proportion of lib. of tbe chloride to eTery 
201bs. of the steanne or resin. This causes a white in- 
soluble precipitate, which must be wafhed in on add 
solution, alUrwards with water, and B^n filtered. When 
reauired for use, it must be dissolved in a spirit, or essen- 
tial oil. Or naphtha, orrendered visdd by ammonia. 

113, Cunu. — Gums are the mudloginona portion of 
Tcgetables, transparent, brittle (yet pulveriaable with dif- 
ficulty), insipid or slightly sugary taste, soluble in any 
proportion in water, with which they form tenadoos 
cements, and immediately coagulable by mixture with 
alcohol, in which they are peribctly insoluble, as they 



jueons solution of grum, unless 'hermetically 
sealed' Gum copal, gum sandBrach, &c,, are wrong 
terms, as they are not gums at all. The prindpal genn- 
ine gums are — 1. Such as are obtained from plum, peach, 
and cherry trees. 2. Gum Arabic, a natural emission of 
the Egyptian and Arabian acada. 3. Gum Seneaal, 
which is more transparent and adheeiTe in solution than 
gum Arabic. It may always be recognised by its very 
great deomeaa. 4. Gum tragacanth, which is obtained 
from the Syrian tragacanth plant. It fbrms a very 
thick mudlage with water. The root of tbe common 
blue bell, according to Mr. Willie, yidds a raudlaginons 
matter equal to gum Arabic, as also does that of scTeral 
other plants, smm aa vernal squill, white lily, orchis, and 



heat and leave less residuum than tl: 
This property renders it useful in some of the arts, aa 
thooe of the lapidary, seal engraver, and others, who 
grind precious stones by the aid of fretting powders, 
I'he oil used for this purpose is known by tbe name of 
oil of brick, which is made by submitting pieces of brick 
to a white neat, then plunging them into olive oil, and 
aAerwarda recoTering the oil they have imbibed by dis- 
tillation. 

110, Mrs. OtmMutfftmt'i Paitut DewnUioiu for 
PmuU, 4^>>-~I*lante, preferably of a filamentous cna- 
racter, aa mooaee, ferns, or other cryptogamons spedea, 
ate taken freshly gathered, spread out on sheets of paper, 
and arranged so toat ofWr being submitted to pressure, 
^ey will present a graceful and artistic appearance. 
When pressed and dried they are to be dyed or coloured 
or coated with gold or silver, according to the tone of 
decoration required to ha produced. After bdng thus 
treated, these spedmens of natural productions are ar- 
ranged on aplam or coloured ground, dther in rroupsor 
in the form of wreaths or boraers. Over the decoratdon 
thus produced, a plate of glass or talc, or a sheet of pure 
gelatine is applied ; and when thought desirable, tbe 
under surface of the material forming the transparent 
covering is ornamented with border Imes or other de- 
vices, to heighten the effect of tbe decoration. In some 
cases ibe flner portions of feathers, after being bleached 
or coloured or coated with some metallic tiesue, are em- 
ployed—the same bdng arranged, dther alone or in com- 
bioation with tbe T^«table filaments, leaves, and flowers, 
to form ornamental devices for tbe enrichment of sur- 
faces, after the manner and having the appearance of 
inUjing. In sdecting the plants for prcdudng the 
ornamental devices aboTe indicated, those are preferred 
which, when pressed and dried, present to the eye an 
inappreciable thickneos, for, in tjut case, little or no 
shadow is cast therefrom by a sidelight, and, con- 
sequently, a doser imitation of inlaid work is obtained. 
For the same reason, it is preferable to employ an opaque 
ground to recdve the prepared spedmens. In some 
cases, however, as when the spedmens are, or have the 
appearance of being, aquatic plants, silvered glass is used 
SB the ground, whereby a reSection of the under side of 
the plants is obtained. 
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FOR THE USE OF ARTISTS AND ABTISANS. 

Bt PRARCIS BCKJAKIH THOMTSOil. 



ciupisR T. (MnfimraQ. — iHoxoAHic uxvurm un> 

THUS OOMBIHATlOva. 

Xitrogen («m«(«f«f).— Nitric ■cid iiid anlpknric add 
Billed, conititute aqua forti*; nitric acid and hydiw- 
dilonc acid, nmed, fonn aqua reyia. In combinatioB 
with hydr<^en and bromic add, nitric add forma ibe 
compound known an nitrohjdrobromic add. All thMa 
are used aa eolventt of variou* metala. 

The free state and abundance of nitnwen in the atmo- 
aphere canies a chymical action, which u of very aerioua 
importance to decorators and freaco paintera in relation 
to worka of art, and generally to thopubljc a« an element 
of considerable dan^r from Are. Thia ia the prodootion 
of Mltpetre,* or nitrate of potaaaa. It has lonjr been 
noted that nitrate of potasaa ia aponlaiieoualr developed 
wherever lime, orgranic matter, and a hot and dry atmo- 

3)h«re are preaent, aa in comport heapa, and in aoil* 
nnng tbe natural decay of the mannre applied. Lime- 
waabed walla, also, commonly eihibit an efflorewxnca 
compoeed of cryalala of aaltpetre. With regard to freaco 
painbnga, executed upon lime grounda, thia effloraacence 
u often the canae of the complete deiitrnction of the 
pictures [ue " Athennam," July 14, 'M, p. 817), Wood- 
work limewaahed ia exceedingly dangeroue, aa in time it 
muat become aurronnded by on inflammable dcareely in- 
fenor to gnnpowder. In former times, officera, called 

aaltpetre men " were appointed by government in thia 
country M> collect the aaltpetre accumulated under the 
earthen floora of farmhouses, kc,, for the purpoae of 
mtnnfacluring gunpowder for the king-a service; and 
on the continent, even to this day, many of the farmera 
have It stipulated in their leases that thdr Unda must be 
enclosed by limestone or plastered fenoea, to be placed at 
the dispoaal of the government in the event of saltpetre 
being required. Napoleon I., at the beginning ofhia 
mihtary career, depended ejcluaively upon anch aooroea 
for the anpply of saltpetre. 

Pure nitric add conaists of 1 equivalent of nitrogen 
= 14, added to a eqaivalenta of oxygen = 40 Itus' 
ita equivalent ia M, and ita aymbol m. It i. intensdy 
acid and entirely colourleaa. In ita moat concentrated 
form It IS half agam aa heavy aa water. In thia state it 
containe 25 per cent, of water, and, therefore, adding 3 
eqnivalenta of water, = 18, to that of tbe MO, = 64 
the equivalent of tbe concentrated add is 72. It will 
combine with water in any larger proportioa. 

(Tobt oontiHwd.) 



IWameiit, Pmv. «T.20; Jereolabii, 88. Herodotos and 
Theopbnitw Die Ibe word wrpa», „hJ Pliny tba won! nltram = 

■t>Doe bn,m uBr iiilrs. QtWtr { " lofantlOD of Verilj," »iill.l 
Tt.1 rJL . " ,° '"•".■;'^' mentiona our nitre or Mllpetra. 
<r ,r^ "•aHpelre ' 1» evldmlly dsHved fram mI pMm 
llUnlly dgnlfjlEg rock salL— Dr. J. Sa^tr*. ^^ 



'SRtt\wmdi graining. 

A flat rectangnlar board ia flr«t to be provided, of any 

nvenient size, aa from 18 to 30 inehM long, and from 
le to34 inchea broad. It may be madeof fir, planetree, 
or mahogany ; its face muat Oe planed amooth and flat, 
and the sidea and ends aa nearly aa poaaible at right 
angles to each other— the bottom of tne board and tbe 
left aide abonid be made perfectly ao: and thiaoomer 
ahould be marked, ao that the atodt of^ the aqnare may 
be always applied to tbe bottom and left band aide of the 
board. To prevent tbe board from outing, it ia oanal to 
panel it on the back or on the aides. 

A T square muat alao be provided, sQCih that by metna 
a thurob-fcrew fixed in the slock, it may be made to 
answer dther the pnrpoaea of aoommon aqntre or bevel — 
the one-half of tbe atock bdng movable about the •crew, 
and the other fixed at right anglea to the blade. The 
blade ought to be aomewbat flaiible, and eqtutl in length 
to the length of the board. 

Beaidea theae, there will be required a cue of matb»- 
owtical inatnimenta, in the aelection of which, it ahoold 
be obeerred, that the boweompaaais more defective than 
any of the other inatnimenta. After udng any of the 
ink feet, they ahould be dried ; and if they do not inw 
properly, they ought to be aharpenad and brought to ao 
equal length m the blade by grinding on a hone. 



coloura neceasary for drawing machinery or bnil^ 
may be made. 
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Hair vencils will also be necessary, made of camel's 
hair, ana of Tarious sizes. They ought to taper gradually 
to a point when wetted in the mouth, and should, after 
being" pressed against the finger, spring back. 

Black-lead pencils will also be necessary. They ought 
not to be very soft nor so hard that their traces cannot 
be easily erased by the Indian rubber. In choosing 
paper, that which will best suit this kind of drawing is 
thick, and has a hardish feel, not very smooth on the 
surface yet free from knots. 

The paper on which the drawing is to be made, must 
be chosen of a good quality and convenient size. It is 
then to be wet with a sponge and clean water, on the 
opposite side from that on which the drawing is to be 
made. When the paper absorbs the water, which may 
be seen by the wetted side becoming dim, as its surface 
is viewed slantwise ao;ainst the light, it is to be laid on 
the drawing board with the wetted side next the board. 
About half an inch must be turned up on a straight edge 
all round the paper, and then ^tened on the board. This 
is done because the paper when wet is enlarged, and the 
edges being fixed on the board act as stretchers when the 
paper contracts by drying. To prevent the paper from 
contracting before the paste has been sufficiently fas- 
tened by drying, the paper is usually wetted on the upper 
surface, to within half an inch of tlie paste mark. When 
the paper is thoroughly dried, it will be found to lie 
firmly and equally on the board, and is then fit for use. 

If the drawing is to be made from a copy, we ought 
first to consider what scale it is to be drawn to. If it is 
to be equal in size to, or larger than the copy, a scale 
should be made accordinjpply, by which the dimen- 
sions of the several parts ot the drawing are to be regu- 
lated. The diagonal scale, a simple and beautiful con- 
trivance, will be here found of great use for the more 
minute divisions; and whenever the drawing is to be 
made to a scale of 1 inch, ^ inch, ^ inch to the foot, a scale 
should be drawn of 20 or 30 equal parts ; the last of which 
should be subdivided into 12, and a diagonal scale formed 
on the same principle as the common one, but with 
eight parallels and 12 diagonals, t4) express inches and 
eighths of an inch. For making such scales to any propor- 
tion, the line L on the sector will be found very convenient. 

Great care should be taken in the penciling diat an 
accurate outline be drawn, for on this much of the value 
of the picture will depend. The pencil marks should be 
distinct, yet not heavy, and the use of the rubber should 
be avoided as much as possible, as its frequent application 
ruffles the surface of the paper. 

The drawing thus made of any machine or building is 
called a plan. Plans are of three kinds — a ground plan, 
or bird's-eye view, an elevation or front view, and a per- 
spective plan. 

When the outline is completed in pencil, it is next to 
be carefully gone over with Indian mk, which is to be 
rubbed down with a little water, on a plate of glass or 
earthenware— so as to be sufficiently fluid to flow easily 
out of the pen, and at the same time have a sufficient 
body of colour. While drawing the ink lines, the 
measurements should all be repeaJted, so as to correct (fby 
error that may have slipped durjng the penciling. The 
screw in the drawing pen will regulate the breadth of the 
strokes ; which shoula not alike be heavy ; those strokes 
being the heaviest which bound the dark part of the 
shades. Should any line chance to be wrongly drawn with 
the ink, it may be taken out by means of a sponge and 
water, which could not be done if common writing ink 
were employed. 

In preparing for colouring it is to be observed, that a 



hair pencil is to be fixed at each end of a small piece of 
wood, made in the form of a common pencil, one of 
whidh is to be used with colour, and the other with water 
only. If the colour is to be laid on, so as to represent a 
flat surface, it ought to be spread on equally, and there 
is here no use for the water brush ; but if it is to repre- 
sent a curved surface, then the colour is to be laid on the 
part intended to be shaded, and softened towards the light 
oy wa^ng with the water brush. In all cases it should 
be borne in mind, that the colour ought to be laid on very 
thin, odierwiae it will be more difficult to manage, and 
will never make so fine a drawing*. 

In colours even of the best quality, we sometimes meet 
with eritty particles, which it is desirable to avoid. 
Insteal of ruobing the colour on a plate with a little 
water, as is usual, it will be better to wet the colour, and 
rub it on the point of the forefinger, letting the dissolved 
part drop off the finger on to the plate. 

In using the Indian ink it will be found advantageous 
to mix it with a little blue and a small quantity of lake, 
which render it much more easily wrought with, and 
this is the more desirable as it is the most frequently used 
of all the other colours in mechanical drawing, the shades 
being all made with this colour. 

The depth and extent of the shades will depend on 
various circumstances — on the figure of the object to be 
shaded, the position of the eye of the observer, and the 
direction in which the light comes, &c. The position of 
the eye will vary the proportionate size of any object in 
a picture when drawn in perspective. Thus, if a per- 
spective view of a steam-engine is sriven, the eye being 
supposed to be placed opposite the end nearest the nozzles, 
an inch of the nozzle rod will appear much larger than 
an inch of the pump rod which feeds the cistern ; but if 
the eye is supposed to be placed opposite the other end of 
the engine, the reverse will be the case. But in drawing 
elevations and ground plans of machinery, every part of 
the machine is drawn to the proper scale — ^an inch or 
foot in one part of the machine, bemg just the same size 
as an inch or foot in any other part of the machine. So 
that by measuring the dimensions of any part of the 
drawing, and then applying the compass to tne scale, we 
determine the real size of the part so measured. Where- 
as, if the view were given in perspective, we would be 
obliged to make allowance for the eflect of distance, &;c. 

The light is always supposed to fall on the picture at 
an an^le of forty-five degrees, from which it follows, 
that the shade of any object, which is intended to rise 
from the plane of the picture, or appear prominent, will 
just be equal in length to the prominence of the object. 

The shades, therefore, should be as exactly measured 
as any other part of the drawing, and care should be 
taken that they all fall in the proper direction, as the 
light is supposed to come from one point only. 

It is frequently of great use for the mechanic to take 
a hasty copy of a drawing, and many methods have been 
given for this purpose— by machines, tracing, &c. We 
give the following as easy, accurate, and convenient. 

Mix equal parts of turpentine and drying oil, and with 
a rag lay it on a sheet of good silk paper, allowing the 
paper to lie by for two or three days to dry, and when it 
IS so it will be fit for use. To use it, lay it on the draw- 
ing to be copied, and the prepared paper being nearly 
transparent, tne lines of thearawing will be seen through 
it, and may be easily traced with a black lead pencil. 
The lines on the oiled paper will be quite distinct when 
it is laid on white paper. Thus, if the mechanic has 
little time to spare, he may take a copy and lay it by to 
be recopied at his leisure. 
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aim in manner and langaa^ and way of thinking. Eii 
imitaitioCi, in fact, redocea itself to mimicry, for be bai no 
power of reawnin^ on the Urength or weaknesi of the 
motJTea which lead to what he aeea done : no faculty of 
judgment by which be may bo enabled to diacriminate 
Mtween proper and improper modiw of expranion; no 
experience to teach him the danger of indulg^ing such or 
Bucb modes of thought. He feela himwlf Bnb)ec(ed to 
certain wanta and detiree, and he is urg«d by these M 
acquire the method of ezpreaaing them, in order that tbey 
may be adminiatered to; bendes which, the strong princi- 
ple of emulation and thimt for knowledge impel him 
almost blindly onward in the coarae we have adverted to. 
But aa the child casts off bii pnerilitv, and advaDces 
towarda manbood— a« his intellect eiMndt, and be 
acquires the faculty not only of obBcrration, but also of 
oomiMTing and analysing that which he observes, the 
headlong principle of imitation is thrown aside as unworthy 
of a thinking creature; and ancb things only are adopted 
aa appev to be so by the weighing and reflecting power 
of raaaon. 

"llieiof the child > boy, tha boj a mm, 
Bagsr to ran tbe race his htbers no." 
VOL. II. 



tnose ot Kattaeie, or ftucneiaagejo, ana tne otner great 
names that throw lustre over the history of Italian art; 
but, in point of fact, it is the splendour of imagination, 
the creative, and not the mere imitative power, that baa 
aiGied to these immortal works the surpaasing fiime 
wbicb they have, and will atill continue to possess. 

If the painter or the sculptor should employ himself 
only in making cloae copiea of the different objects of a 
pleasing kind which surround him in nature, and if hia 
sncceaa were to be estimated simply in proportion aa 
these resemblancea were exact, he would be degraded 
into the character of a mere draughtsman. There are a 
m nature which are not 
introduction into a work of art, in 
the same way as many colloquial phraaea, quite proper, 
and even happy in conversation, are unfitted to the 
gracefulneas of^poetry, or dignity of eloquence. It ia 
the selection — the combination — the fancy displayed ; it 
is these things, added to a just eye for verisimilitude, 
that constitute the artist's greateat success, and chaiao- 
terises his highest acbievemenla. 

Let not the young artist hesitate to mould his style on 
that of some eminent predecessor; or rather let him 
strive to collect from the works of each of the great maa- 
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ten in Ml, the pecaliur charm by which he wu rendered 
coDBTiicuoas, Bud blend them, m far as may be consistent 
and tarmonious, in his own composition. Let him re- 
member that this kind of imitation has been recommended 
and adopted bj the most illastrions mtmes ; and that 
even Bsfiaele himself was indebted, for the main dedgn 
of bis two majeatiu figures of St. Paul, — namely, the one 
preaching at Athens, and the other punishing' Elymas, 
the magician, to Masaacdo, a preceding painter. 



(CoHtimitiifrtmpage 22.) 



" It is obserrable in sculptured shields," sajs Dallaway, 
" that they are affixed by a bandage to hooks, or sus- 
pended upon branches of trees. In one of the ontories 
of the cathedral at Gloucester, is a specimen of two 
shields BO placed on either side a crowned head, which 
supports the pedestal of a niche. The moat ancient mode 
of the introduction of sculptured escutcheons into the 
internal decoration of (Jiutche^ waa under the brackets 
of the croas springen of vaulted roofa, upon the spondrils 
of the subielua, or stone benches near the altar, and on 
the compartments of fonts, surrounded by rich tracery 
and foliage," 

Tinctures in heraldry are the various colours home on 
the shield. They consist, flntly, of tAO metals — or, gold 
{&g. 1), and argent, silver {Og. 2), All tinctures are 
represented in drawing or enBraving, where colours are 
not used, by peculiar Unes, data, kc,, which are shewn 
on the variona figures following :~> 




Fig. 3, gules— red; 4, azure— blue; 6, sable, ., 
green;" 7, pnrpure — purple; 8, tenne, tawny, or bniak 
— oiange ; 9, sanguine — dark red, or murrey. 

Where precions atones are used instead of metals and 
tinctures, the fnllowing eorreapond in signification : — or, 
topaz ; argent, pearl ; Brales, ruby ; azure, sapphire ; 
vert, emerald; sable, diamond; purpnre, amethyst; 



* This tinctnra ii aometiiiicB cMei iioople, from tbe town 
or SInople in the LeTint, where the best |rtea pigment and 
dje itaff wu formerly fDnnd. 



tenne, jacynth; sanguine, lardoniz. The metals and 
tinctures are thus exhibited in engraving t — Or, dots ; 
formerly represented on the field by the letter 0. A:gen^ 
a blank ; anciently the letter A. Gules, nerpendicnlar 
lines; formerly the letter H. Azure, honzontal lines; 
formerly B. Sable, perpendicnlar and horizontal lines 
crossed ; formerly S. Vert, di^nal lines ftom right to 
left ; formerly V. Pnrpure, diagonal Unes from left to 
right ; formerly P. Tenne, diagonal linea from right to 
left, and from left to right. Sanguine, horizontal lintti, 
crossed by diagonal ones from right to left. 

The system of representing tinctures by lines and dots 
was the invention of Silvester de Petra Sancla, an 
Italian author of the 17th century. " This mode ef ex- 
pressing the coloDTB of Heraldry was as early as the time 
of Charles II., as appears by engravings at that time; 
bntwas not adopted onseals tillnbont the reign of Qaeen 
Anne ; and not in architectural decorations till our own 
times, when the fssbion of imitating styles of the middle 
ages has become prevalent. It is amusing to the heraldic 
eye to diseem that, amidst all the care tax en to copy the 
details of the Ooihie style in cbnrch buildii^, the heraldic 
shield is disfigured by adopting the lines used to denote 
heraldic tinctures, at oi • ' . > > 



onern . 
Or may be represented by lionid gold, gamboge, 
chrome, or king's yellow : shading, tmmt sienna. Argent 
is white, shaded by Indian ink or lamp black. Gnles 
Vermillion ; shading, lake. Azure, verditer, smalt, or 
ultramarine; shading, indigo. SaUe, lamp or ivory 
black ; ahadinff, same with gnm. Vert, verditer and 
gamboge mixed ; shading, gamboge and indigo. Pnr- 
pure, royal purple; ahadirig, same with gum. danguine, 
(tark red. Tenne, red and yellow mixed, 
{To be oontiHwd.) 
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muoN'a LioRi. 
There ia a carious atatenwnt in the Obierver, r_ . 
ing the lions for which the pedeatals have been so long 
waiting in Trafalgar Square. It appeara that Mr. Milnes, 
the scnlptor of Eueton Koad, has started a pablic exhibi- 
tion of some tiona originally designed to form the base 
of the Nelson colnmn, and which were rejected by the 
committee appointed to condoct the competition. The 
Observer is very indignant at this sUght, aa it cfaooaea to 
esteem it ; it describea the lions as remarkably fine 
animals— couchant. Now, in onr humble judgment we 
should suppose that a concbant lion, or a couchant any- 
thmg else, was diametrically opposed to the memorialsbip 
of heroism. In heraldry, the posture is the most de- 
gnded of any, and although ignorant limners will per- 
sist in representing the supporters of the royal arms in 
the attitude of slumber, one might naturally expect 
better taste and feeling in a sculptor who ensaya to win 
not merely a pecuniary prize, but one of immortality. 
Nelson's liona — orlionsintended to celebrate the achieve- 
ments of such men as Nelson — should be rampant, pre- 

p like a parcel of cf 
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drammar of (K^strj. 

FOB THE USE OF AHTiaTS ANDi ASTISANS. 



Bt FRUCIB BBM'jmM TBOHFtOH. 

CHAPTiR T. ((wntinwd). — nioBainio iLXKxns tm 
THsiB coKBrnAnons. 

CUoptiu. (Sjmbol Q, eqaivftlent 3S'517, specifli 
gtvhty aeuly 2-5000). Thie ia b grBen-yelbwiii gu 
veij pan^nt to the nuell, and producing a Buffocatiai 
aauaatioD when inWed. lu name wH eiven by Sir H. 
Davy &om the Greek y^^uip^, gnta. It ia itaelf nnio- 
flammable, bat ia a auppcirter of combnMian. Ita moat 
notable propertiee an that it deatroys or blanchee all 
ormnic cdIohib, and tbM it ia Teiy efficient in biding 
bad amella. We aay " hiding " in relation to thia latter 
property, became there is good reaaon to believe that in 
very man^ caaea it ia only the stronger atench of chlorine 
that acta m diagtriaine' more foetid but wettker odoora. 

Chlorine gna may Be readily made, l^ taking 1 ok. of 
blaek oxide of manganeee, and 3 os. of common talt, 
mixing them with two or three apoonafol of lalphuric 
add, and atirring the ingT«dienta with a stick in a 
gallipot nntil the gas is evuVed. 

On a larger aeak, it is prepared, aoeording to HesRa. 
Swindell uid NicboUon'a patent, by paaaing oxygen gas 
throDgh chloride of manganeae, or iron, at a red heat. 
The prodncta are peroxides of the metala and chlorine 
na. iMntiona ot chlorine gaa ahonld he kept in black 
Mttlea, well atoppered, as they are partly decompceed by 
die action of ligbt, tnd a qnantity of hydrochloric add 
ia ftmned. " Fhoaphonia and ssTeral of the metala, aa 
antimony, copper, nnc, araemc, iron, gdd, ailver, whan 
reduced to very thin leavea, and introdncedinto Uiia gaa, 
take fire epontaneonsly, and some of them bom with 
considerable splendour. The product of the cMobnstion 
ia named a eluoride." 

The foUowing are the oompounda of chlorine with 
oxygen, according to Dr. Tfaomaon :— 



whole is then to be well a^tatedj and the veaeel placed 
in an ordinary refri^eratmg mixture. The oialate of 
Boda may then be entirely and eaaily removed by a nm- 
ple filtration. To obtain a chjmically pure and mora 
concentrated acid, the aolution above obtained ahonld be 
heated with recently predpitated carbonate of barytea, 
avoiding any rise of tcmperatoTe; bat the aolution of 
barvtie salt may aAcrwarda be evaporated over the fire, 
an J the large beautiful crratala which soon form ahonld 
be puIveriaM, dissolved in a little water, and decom- 
poeed with a corresponding qnantity of solimnrie add. 
(Toie emii)nied.J 



Protoxide of chlorine 
Peroxide „ , 
Chloric acid . 
Perchloric add 
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Of tbeae, the two latter cmly are employed in the arts. 

Chloric add (symbol CIC), i* an aqoeous compound, 
which becomes of an oily coiuiataice ny conoentration. 
It ia colonrleas, taste* add, and smells pungmt. By 
hcM, pmhloric add is prodaced (symbol CIO'), in com- 

Sy with free chlorine and oxygen. The peradd, con- 
wd in a reedver, constitutee a oolonrtew fluid. Cblo- 
Ho add ia thoa prepared by Profeaeor Bottgar:~A 
aolation of chlorate of loda is first prepared by decom- 
poaing bitartrate of soda witb chloraia of potaiea in thia 
manner : 7 parts by weight of eiratallised carbcoele of 
soda, and 7} parte of tartaric and are disaolved in 24 
parts of boiliag water; and to this boiling aolution ia 
added another aolution of 6 parts by weight of chlorate 
of potaaea in 10 parta of water, also boiSng— the mix- 
tare bong well agitated. As soon aa thia ia duie, the 
whcde is taken from the fire and alloned to cool, in order 



(rf oxalic add, consisting of 6 part* by weight of the add 
and 18 paru of water, hisated ■ -'■ " ™ 



filter, and add to the filtered liquid a Mturaled 
^ .,—1;- .»i J .__^^; f a .^gjf^ |,y ^jjyj,( of 

» not above IM" F. 



ABiinscna (a diminutive of Abacns). The square 
conqtartments of mosaic pavements. — Wihsler. 

Abacus (from the Hebrew abak, duat ; b flat board 
covered with duat, having been need by the ancienta for 
making calculations on). The uppennoat member of a 
colamn, crowning the capital. "Abacus means the 
same thinfr, but is opposed in application to plinth " 
[which Ke].—Eney. Brit. " It ia otherwiae dedned by 
some as a sijuare table, list, or plinth, in the upper part 
of the capitals of columns, espedally of those of^the 
Corinthian order, serving instead of a drip or conna to 
'' 'al, and aupporting the nether face of the arcfai- 

i the whole trabeation. In the Tuscan, Doric, 
and audeut Ionic orders, it ia a flat aquare member, well 
ugh resembling the original title, whence it is called 
b^ the French Uilleir, that is, a trencher. In the 
ncher orders it parts with its original form, the four 
aides or facea of it being arched or cut inwaida, and 
ted in the middle of each face with a rose or 
other Bower, a fiah's tail, kc.; and in the Corinthian 
and Compodte ordera, it ia composed of an ovolo, a fillet, 
and a cavetto. The word ia need by Scamoui to signify 
ft conoav a moulding in the capital ofthe Tuscan pedestal." 
— OtvUt. " The term ia derived from Yitnivius, who 
applies it only to the thin tabular abad of the Ionic and 
Corinthian capitals, and employs the more appropriate 
word, plinth, for the tile-hke abacus of tue Doric. 
Vitrnvius, therefore, usee these words descriptively ; but 
the modem writers on architecture employ abamu tech- 
nicallv for this member without regard to its propor- 
tions."— Gloisofy qf ArehHeeturt, 

Abutkbut (Fr. aboutir, to touch at the end). The 
solid wall from which an arch immediately springs. 

AcABTHtis (from the Greek awtntha, a prickle or 
thorn). The ornament of the Corinthian and Compodte 
capicaJa (see vol. i. p. 2). The order acanthacea " are 
almoet entirely tropical berba or ahrab*. Some of the 
apecies are very ahewy, but few of tfaem are cultivated 
commonly; a large proportion are mere weeds. The 
acanthus mollis, the folia!^ of which gave rise to the 
dassical acanthus of architecture, is one of the ikmI in- 
teresting of hardy herbaceous plants." — Lavdon Etteg. 
ofPloKts. "Acanthadaarealmostenlirely trepieal, and 
in such regiona exceedingly common, constitiiting, in 
&ct, a large part of the weedy herbage. It ia ouy in 
some rare instances that they advance far to the north, 
ts in the eenus acanthus found in Greece, and in a few 
apecies inhabiting the United States."— ZmiJltfy'« Vegt- 
tabU Kxngdon. 
AcRiLoR. See Abblbl 

{To he oontvmd.) 
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lie. To Cobtir Jeietllery.—The colonrmg', oi it^ is 
called, of jewellery, is ejected bj extenully oiuolviD^ 
out the copper with which it is alloj'ed, and therebj' 
expomig a aaperfldal &ciiig' of fine Kold. To produce 
(hu elfect, the object to be coloured is first heatea nearlj 
to lednew in a gas jet or apirit lamii, and then plunged 
into a weak lolution of nitric add, oj which the copper 
on ite aarface is removed. The same effect is alxo pro- 
duced bj^ placinir for a few minutes the oWect to be 
coloored in a paete composed of a mixtore of alum, com- 
mon salt, and sall^tre. In thia caee, the chlorine 
eTolred from the mixture dissolrea out the copper, and 
leaves the ob^ject with a lorfece which is readily bright- 
ened b; pohshing, and when finished presents all the 
depth of colour possessed bj pure gold. 

117. Detaohys Patent MmtUing). — The mould from 
which a cast is required is to be prepared in the ordinary 
way: and on the inner surfoce 1^ a very thin coat of 
the plastic material to be employed. Whilst in the fluid 
■tate, small stripe of canvas or other fibrous material are 
to be applied and pressed on the snrfece of the moald 
with a DTOsh, taking care to leave as small as possible a 
quantity of tbe fluid plaster, or other plastic material 
next the aorface of the mould. Where adailional strength 
is required, the operation may be again repeated by 
other strips of canvas, crossing the firet, and applied in 
the same way. Casts taken in this way will weigh 
much lighter than plaster casts, and their dnrability is 
greater, not being bo liable to fractnre. 

118. LawUy's Patent for Tin PlaU Omarnentation. 
— On the tin surface the parts of a design which are to 
remain bright are atoppea ont, and tbe uncovered part is 
engniTed on or rougnened. By these means, varied 
ornamental ef&cte, ofa mixed bright and dead character, 
may be prodnced. 

119. Water-eoloia-i Jar Printt. — Prints, if the paper 
be pure white, require no colour, unless in tbe ehaaed 
parts ; and then in painting of flowers, if they tend 
towards a reddish colour, uae a fiunt colour of carmine 
with gam-water, upon the shades only ; if blueish, use 
a little faint indigo in gfum-waler alightly passed over 
the shades, easily toa(£ing upon the lights. Where 
there is a yellow tinge, dtner um a faint tinctnre of 
gamboge or of French berries ; or if the whites have a 
purpli^ cast, use a thin lake on the shad^ side, sufFering 
the colour only to shine a little into tbe bght, which wiU 

S'realustre to the whites; and if a greenish cast should 
there, ose a very fiunt colour of the sap-green, or in 
praportJon of the sap-green mixed with the verdigris- 
green. 



LIOBT, BHIDI, AXB CHIISOSODBO. 

Although the distinction between " light and shade " 
and " IJ^nt and dark " may at first sight appear a slight 
one, it IS, notwithstanding, a real and usenl one : li^ht 
and dark being the two abstract terms, the one active 
and positive, the other passive and negative ; but 
neither of which, at their abstract maximum, are ind- 
dental to onr system ; our light and shade being o&ets 
■nd modiflcationa only of their abstract prindples, which, 
though they exist, never reach us in their primitive force. 
Tbos, one colour — sav blue — is darker than another — any 
rod, and darker still than yellow; hut it would be im- 
proper to say that blue is shadier dian yellow, or black 



more shady than white, though both one and the other 
are darker. Now, though— for want of a secondary 
term for light, to aoiiwer the sanie purpose that shaife 
does for dark— we cannot say that one part of a picture 
may be light without bdng light, yet anotiier part of a 
picture may be readilv understood to be dark, without 
being thade. This light and shade, in which is involved 
the whole of drawing and form, added to that light and 
dark, which is thus latent in colour, conatitotes the 
whole range of material for produdng expresaioD, from 
the aimple to the terrible, that is discoverable by the 
visual oi^n throoghout nature, or indeed that visible 
nature can convey to our perceptions. The flnt of these 
(hght and shade) is coincident, and it may be said, 
coeval with form, and, pictorially speaking, cannot be 
separated from it; the only difference being, that in 
nature light and shade ia the result of, and unoantroUed 
by, form ; and in Art form is the result of, and is con- 
trolled by, light and shade. Thia part of the art ia aa 
much a matter of easy mechanism as drawing ; that ia, 
that part of drawing which is the merely correctly cir- 
cumscribing a certain form from a given distance with a 
line, all higher drawing than this being invention, as ia 
light and dark, aa contradistinct from light and shade ; 
and the propertiea of each of which may be carried so 
ikr, and arrive at so high a pitch of eioelience, as to only 
find appropriate admission to the anblimeet heights of 
fine art. For tbe sake of a more easy distinction, the 
term, chiaroecuro, may be used in the sense of light and 
dark, and not light and shade. A lecturer and writer 
upon An, of great popularity, says, " Colour and li^t 
and shadow, can do little but express a myateriooa senti- 
ment." If by this it be meant to deny to two powers 
ont of but thiee their intrinsic and Just importanee, it ia 
an extraordinary mistake to say the least. If it he in- 
tended to induce amongst the nmng painters a diar^ard 
of them aa separate subjects of stndy, it is mischievoos, 
and dangeroos to all who may be inclined to hinge their 
faith and practice rather upon one alone than a number 
of mastera. The acknowledgment that to light and 
shade belongs a " myaierioua sentiment," is something; 
but it IB intended to challenge for them something be- 
yond mere mystery ; and it is hoped that their claims to 
a definite character may be made apparent, to some de- 
gree at least, even witlun tbe drcomscribed limits of an 
essay. That mystery and doubt belong Co darkness by 
itself, muat be acknowledged ; but that mind must of 
itself be darknees, mystery, and doubt, if it may not be 
added error, which can attribute to light the same 
charaater which distinguishes its Mmbre antagonist, or 
limit to " light and shadow," in combination, toe power 
only of expressing little more than a mysterious aenti- 
ment. Leaving colour out of the question, light and 
ahsdow, and chiaroacuro, are capable of expressing, and 
really do express, all that external nature is capable of 
conveying to the painter, or the painter can convey to 
the spectator. If nature could " do little but exprsM a 
myaterions aentiment," then would it not be contended 
that " light and shadow and colour " conld do more. 
Nature, on the contrary, does eipreea infinitdy more 
than can ever by pOBsibiJity be imitated b^ the painter; 
yet all that can be achieved in such an imitaUon falls 
within the province of "light and shadow and eotour," 
to express. Drawing being nothing more (in an accom- 
plished work, or in nature) than an imaginary boundary 
to form, atreadv consummated by li^t and shade; and 
in the hands o? an accomplished painter, nothing more 
than a tecbniml means to an end, in the carrying out of 
which should he involved its entire suppression. 
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tn menll; t«ld timt Uw origin 
of puDtiog in oil ma owing to tbe 
Van Gyck, or earijfleiiiirii whool. 
Antonella da Heaaina, who stadied 
under Tu S^ck, bavior first in- 
trodoced it into Italy ; bat recent 
critical writer* have awarded the 
honour of the invention 



probably 



still brther, bava 
Egyptians 
qusinted with the adnnta^ of 
pigmenl*— referrin^fbr Umv authority to stone sculp- 
ture fignns in the Britiah Museum, which are painted 
w)th an Qnotnons vehicle appesrisg to be oil. 

Many of the ancient medioal writen seem to have 
been acqnunted with the peenliBr prapertiee of walnvt, 
linseed, poppy, and other oils, while Galen mcaticnu the 
drying properties of linaeed and hempeeed— and on not oil 
ismoredecuive; end Pliny obserTMtbM all reatDamsT be 
dissolved in oil. ^tios, who wrote at the end of die fifth 
and the beginning of the siith eentnry, mentions a drying 
oil in reference to works of art. The passage is outidub, 
and ie as follows : — >" The medional nses of walnut oil 
are the same with linseed and oUier oils ; bntit has a nse 
bsMde these, being employed by gildere and encaustic 
painters ; far it dries and preserves gildings and encaustic 
paintings for a long time ; " but with all these we do 
not find oil mentioned as being applied to paintings: 
and Sir Charles Eastlake remarks that it was only used 
at this early period as a prsaervsitiTe varaish fot 
gilded articles, and not as a ittordant for the apfdication 
of tbe gilt. Cennini, ikowever, speaks of the ap|)hcation 
of oils combined with other iDgredints as moraants for 
Riding — bot later writers only speak of glutinous mor- 
dants. It is therefore clear, m-jfi Sir Cbaries EMtlake, 
thst an oil varnish oompoaed of inspisMled nat oil, or of 
nut oil combined with a dissdved Teeing was employed 
on gilt surfaces and pictnrea with a view to preaerte 
them at leaet as eariy as the fifth oentory. It may be 
added, that a writer who amid then state, ta if from his 
own experience, that such varnishes had the efieet of 
pimining works tot a long time, oan bardlT be under- 
stood to speak of a new inventioa. Leooaroo da Vinci, 
wrilinff a thousand yeara after .£tina, recommends as s 
vamita nut oil thickoied in the son. The Lucca manu< 
script, published by Mnratori— ptaoed by ICaUllon in 
the time of CharlemaKne — dsscribaa a varnish compoeed 
of linseed oil (lindeon) and a needless vBriet;^ of resins, 
with which gums even appear to be iDtermued, whCe 
nut oil is nowhere mentioned in iL The age of Charle- 
magne was an nra in the arts; and tbe addition of 
linseed oil to the msteriala of tbe vamiaher and decoimtor 
may thus, on the above evidence, be assigned to it. 

Between the tenth and twelfth centntias Eraclins i 
Heraclias, is supposed to have initlen his treatise " I 
Artibw Bomanomm." Mr. Hendric observes of him- 
"The art of Ersclhu is tha school of Pliny, increased, 
is true, by Bvxantine invention, bat yet ementiell. 
Boman." kaa agun,— " The tnatise at Kradins Uke- 
wise proves the axistance of the art of nising coleors 
with oil, aad of the preparation of canvasses, skins, or 
panels, with cobnr* groiuid in linsssd oil for the purpoee 
of pamtinge whidi were afterwards to be exeootad in 
colours ground in the same oiL" 

Unseed oil vanish compossd of rimpler maltriaU — 



as ssndarac and mastic resin baled in the oil — is found 
to have been used for rome time after this in all known 
recipes. An unsucceseful attempt was made in the 
fourteenth centory to introduce nut oil. Thti vehicle, 
so long discarded, was attempted to be restored by the 
Tan Eycks st the commencement of tbe fifteenth. 

"Thenceforward the <i)at or linseed) oil varQisb,_es 
distSogoished aguin from vamisbes composed of resins 
dissolved in eMential oils, still continued to be exclusively 
used till the close of the fifteenth or b^inning of the 
sixteentii centory; when the Italians, who had alreadjr 
adopted a different system from the first improvers of oil 
paintiDB;, began to employ essential oil of -vamiah." 

The foregoing authors 'form the connecting links of a 
history which brings us down to the time oi the earliest 
known authority in modem Italian Art, Cennino Cennini. 
He received from hie roaster, Agnolo Oaddi, tbe scholar 
of Giotto, such traditions of processes or methods, as 
Cimabne himself had adooted from the Greek practice. 



That the i 



1 Cennini s 



availed themselves of 
earlv writers abound with, is 
I by Vaaari'a account of Antonio Venziano, a fellow- 
(,„^.. of Cennini — who quitted painting for medicine, in 
consequence of having studied Dioscorides. All these 
notices, then, go to shew that the Tan Eycks were not 
the inventors of the art of oil painting. Cennino Cen- 
nini, the first to trest of modes of manipulation, tells us 
how to paint in oil on walls, on panels, on iron, or on any 
odier surface — how to prepare walls for painting in oil — 
how to prepare an oil fit tor,tempering colours, and also 
fit for mordants, by boiling it over the fire— again, how 
to prepare good and perfect oil by baking it in the aun, 
and how to grind coloum in oil. Such statements do 
not, however, ^ew that this material was applied to the 
painting of the human fonn. Oil incorporated with 
varnish is seen to be in Ccnnini's time applied as a CMt- 
ing to protect gilding, and to be employed as a yamiah 
for tempera pictures, while it was need in draperies and 
ornamented portions of the work. The flesh always 
appears dry and flat — the consequence of the tempera ; 
and the insinssated or thickened oil makes the surface of 
dther draperies or ornaments of such early pictures seem 
embossed. This varnish, "vemice liquida," not par- 
lienlarly described by Cennini, was composed, according 
to Sir Charles Eastlake, of amber or sandarac and linseed 
oil, with and without concrete turpentine, psce Oreea. 
In England, in the thirteenth and fonrteentn centuries, 
the notices in tbe account-rolls are numerous, of the em- 
ployment of oils and varnishes. That the great improve- 
ment in oil-painting (ultimately leading to its general 
use) was first made in Flanders, is naturallj accounted 
for, " by the necessity of counteracting the effects of a 
humid atmeaphere on painted surface by hydrofuge or 
oleoresinous preparations." That the Tan Eycks carried 
the proceee of oil-painting further, in point of delicacy 
and refinement, than had been previouslv done, may be 
inferred from a reference to the picture Sy one of these 
artiaU in ovr own National Gallery, compared with such 
of anterior times as exist here or abroad. The 
irg MB. of the fifteenth century, but recording 
,. . . olanearlierdate,niuBtnotbeforgottenamongst 
ths documents tending to shew the early nse of oil ) but 
tbe mention of its employment — in the diflerent public 
buildings at Westminster as well as in Italy— is so con- 
stant that attempt at hrther enumeration here would be 
men prolixity. Uomoe Walpole, the Rev. Hr. Bentham, 
Hr. Smith Raspe, and others, have all shewn that paint- 
ing in oil was practised in England from a very sarly time 
np to the JflMBth ceotnry. 
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Hie following' obBervationa □ 



I the quality and reUtion 



Bon'i "Illagtrated Handbook of Architcctiure.' 
will repAj Htudj and application. 

" It ie eitremelj difficult to lay down any grenenl 
rules Hs to the forme beat adapted to architectural pur- 
poten, aa the value of a form in architecture depeuds 
wholly on the povition in which it is phced and the use 
to which it is applied ; and there ia in consequence no 
prescribed form, however ugly it may appear at present, 
that may not one day be found to be the very best for a 
given purpoae, and in like manner none of those moat 
admiral whidi muj not become absolutely oSenaive 
when used in a manner for which it is unsuited. In 
itself, no aimple form seems to have any inherent value 
of its own, and it is only by tbeir combmation one with 
another that they become effective. If, for instance, we 
take a series of twenty or thirty figures, placing a cube 
at one end as the most solid of angular, and a sphere at 
the other aa the most perfect of round shapes, it would 
be easy to cot off the angles of the cube in successive 
gradations, till it became a polyeon of so many sides as 
to be nearly curvilinear. On the other hand, by modi- 
fying the sphere through all the gradations of conic 
sections, it might meet the other series in the centre 
without there being any abrupt distinction between 
them. Such a series might be compared to the notes of 
a piano. We cannot say that any of the bnss or treble 
notes is in itself more beautiful than the olhera. It is 
only by a combination of several notes that harmony is 
produced, and gentle or brilliant melodies by their fading 
into one another or by strongly marked contrasts. So it 
is with forms: the square and angular are expressive of 
strength and power; curves, of softness and elegance; 
and beantr is produced by effective combination of the 
right-lined witn the curvilinear. It is always thus in 
nature. Bocks and all the harder substances are reugh 
and angular, and marked by strong contrasts and deep 
lines. Even among trees, the oak is rugged, and its 
branches are at right angles to its stem or to one another. 
The lines of the willow are reunded and flowing. The' 
forms of children and women are round and full and 
free from violent contrasts; those of men are abrupt. 
bard, and angular, in proportion to the vigour and 
strength of their frame. 

" In consequence of these properties, as a general rule, 
the square parts ought always to be placed below, where 
strength is wanted, and the rounded above. If, for 
instance, a tower is to be built, the lower storey should 
not only be square, but should be marked by buttresses 
or other strong lines, and the masonry rusticated, so as 
to convey even a greater appearance of strength. Above 
this, if the square form is still retained, it may be with 
more elegance and less accentuation. The form may then 
chunse to an octagon, that to a polygon of eiiteen udes, 
end then be surmounted by a circular form of any sort. 
Theae conditions are not absolute, but the reverse ar- 
rangement would be manifestly absurd. A tower with 
a circular base and a sqoare Upper storey is what almost 
no art couIdrendertolerable,while the oUier pleases by its 
innate Staeea without'any extraordinary effort of design. 

"On the other hand, round pillars are more pleasing 
as supports for a square architrave, not so much from 
any inherent fitness for the purpose us from the effect 
of contrast, and flat friezes preferable to curved ones of 
the late Homan styles from the same cause. The angu- 



lar mouldings introduced among the circular shafts of a 
Gothic coupled pillar add immensely to the hrilliann of 
efiect. Where everything is square and rog^red, as in a 
Dmidical trilithon, the effect may be snbUme, but it 
cannot be elegant; where everything is rounded, aa in 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates, the perfecdon of 
elegance may be obtained, but never sublimity. Fetfeo- 
tioa, as Qsnal, lies between theae extremes." 

Grammar of C^strj. 



cHatTXB T. {eontinued). — inoBoanio BLnintn Aim 

THBIK OOMBIHITIOIIB. 

CMorvu (concluded ).-r- But the most important and 
best known compound of chlorine is that which it fbnns 
with hydrc^en m the production of hydrochloric acid, 
commonlv termed muriatic acid, or spirit of salt. This acid 
is symbolised HCl and its equivalent number is 37 ; its 
specific gravity is 1-28. In this state it is a transparent, 
colourless, acrid ess; bat combined with water, it beeomea 
the well-known liquid used in the arts, containing oxygen 
as well ns hydrogen. It bleaches vegetable colours, oxy- 
disea all metals, and acts as a solvent for grold and platina. 
When the acid forms a compound with any metal the 
product is termed n chlorate of the oxide of the metal. 

" 'rochloric acid is moat exteni ' ' 
salt, the principal ingrediei 
rat chloride of sodium. Diluted sulphuric acid ia thrown 
upon this substance ; the acid combines with the sodium, 
formingisniphate of soda, while the hydrochloric acid gas 
Uberated fiows into a receiver, where it is condensed. 

Nitro-moriatic acid, or aqua regia, is a common sol- 
vent for gold and platinum, and its proportions are 
variable, according to the purpoae for which it is re- 
quired. It is generally best when made fresh. 

An extemporaneous bleaching liquid may be made, 
according to Francis, by putting a little chlorate of 
potassa into twice or three times the quantity of combioa 
salt, and diluting it with water. 

Carbon (symbol C, equivalent fl-019).— The specific 
gravity of carbon in the highest state of pnrity in which 
it is known to exist, that of the diamond, is from 3*4 to 
3'B. This is common charcoal — the end of all matter 
and perfectly indestructible. It is obtained as pure as 
possible by applrin? intense heat to wood in vacuo, and . 
It may be treated so over and over again without altera- 
tion. In atmospheric air, oxygen gas, &c., it bums 
readily. It can assume another character, however, 
that of the rarest and dearest of all gems — the diamond. 

Sir David Brewster refers the origin of the diamond 
to a slow decompontion of plants. He saw a diamond 
which contained a globule of air, whilst ita surrounding 
substance had a polarising structure, displayed by four 
sectors of polarised light encircling the globule. He 
therefore inferred that this air-bubole bad been heated, 
and, by expansion, had produced pressure on the sur- 
rounding parts of the diamond, and thereby communi- 
cated to wem a polariiung structure. I'ow, for ^lis to 
have happened, the diamond must have been soft and 
susceptible of compression ; hut as various circumstances 
contribute to prove that this softoess was the efliect of 
neither solvents nor heat, be concluded that the diamond 
must have been formed, like amber, by the conaolidatioR 
of vegetable matter, which gradually acquired a crystal 
form liy the influence of time and slow action of corpus- 
cular forces. (To be emtiiuied.) 
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Fun tn uwd in heraldiy in place of metalt tnd 
tincturai. The^ are m follow :— 

Ermine (Bk- l)i tield argent, tpotc Bable, 

Erminet (a?. 2], the above reveroed. 

Eiminoii (6g. 3), Held or, ipola sable. 

Peau (fig. 4), the above reverted. 

Vair (11;. 5). Compoted origrinally of pieces of far 
sewed together ; but now alwa;e formed of piece* arg«Dt 
and azure, the former being cut or painted ao aa '~ 
reKmble the flower of the caiapannht, and oppoaed 
each other in 



CttHl«ji» 




Tair& Wlien the eicatcbeona in flg. S are of Tarione 
tincturee the field ie called vair^. 

Hena vair, or little vair, consiati of more than fonr 
niwe of eacatcheoni on the field. 

Coanter tout (fig. 6), haa the eecutcheona arranged 
base against baae and point against poinL 

Vair en pointe (fig. 7). 

Potent aqd oonnter potent (figs. 8 and 9). This 
resembles the heads of crutches, called potents b; Chan- 



Connter changed is a divisioo of the field br any li 
of partition (figs. 9 and 10), so that each divisum has 
opposite chancier. 



line 



It is an inTtriable rale of heraldry that metal shall 
never be placed npon metal or colonr npoa colour ; that 
is, if the field be of colonr the immediate charge must 
be metal, and vice verst. 





120. Whiles for PmntiMg JfwtafurM.— Flake- white 
is better than white lead gronnd, and, if it be pure, far 
exceeds it in beauty, because the while lead is apt to 
turn bkck, especiall; if it be used with a hard water. 
Some recommend a white made of pearl and oyeter- 
shellf , rednced to an impalpable powder ; this is by some 
called pearl-white, and will mix well with any colonr. 
But if you nse white lead, first rectify it with white-wine 
Tinegar, which causing a fermentation, the white will 
soon settle ; after which pour off the vinegar, and wash 
the white with common water. The method of washing 
it is thus :— Pot the powder into a glass of water, stir it 
about, and presently pour off the water, while it is white, 
into some other clean glass or vessel ; then lettingit settle, 

Kur off the water from it, and yon will have an eicel- 
it white, to which, when it is settled, yon are to put 
as much gam-water as it is necessary to give it a glaze. 
White leul will turn black if mixed with water that 
comes from iron or clay, in a month or two, and if it be 
mixed with any other colour, it will soon change or alter 
it. Borne r^mmend the powder of egg-ahelle of the 
brightest colour, and well cleaned and washed, as very 
gomi (o be ground with gum water ; or you may put a 
twentieth part of clean white sugar-candy to grind with 
it in water; it must be ground loan impalpable powder. 
If rectified spirits of wine be poured on it, it will clear it 
from dross. S^-shell powder is of very great service 
as a white in wBte^4^olonrs, and itself and the oyster- 
sbell powders, well rectified and ijiixed with the white 
of an egg well beaten, will make an extraordinary mix- 
ture in other colours, and will prevent them from 
changing or altering their qaalitiea. A fine white for 
water-colours is made by dissolving filings of fine silver 
or silver-leaf in aqua-fortis; then evaporating the aqua- 
fortis till it looks tke crystals in the bottom of the glass ; 
decant the other port of the aqua-fortis, and wash the 
silver five or six times in common water, till it is freed 
from the aqun-fortis, which may be known by tasting 
it, then dry it for use. It must M used with gum-water 
and a little water of sugar-candy. A fine white lead 
colour is made by grinding choice white lead well upon 
a porphyry slab with vinegar, so that it turns blackish ; 
then takeapotfulof water, and washing the white lead in 
it very weH, let it settle, and, pouring off the water, 
grind it again with vinegar ; repeat this once or twice 
more, and an excellent white botn for water-colours and 
painting in oil will be produced. 

121. SeaU for the VanUking Lmei of PermeHite. 
— Take a sheet of paper and rule it with very black ink 
from one side to the other — this represents the horizontal 
line ; then fix a point in the ventre — this ia the moveable 
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point of si^bt; afl«nvardicroM it with umanT diagonal 
tinea aa you plea«e. This initrameat will be a sure 
Kuide to ao ineiperienMd band in Cakiiw tbe perapectii 
Unet of all objects pieced at right angiea, by placing 
under the paper on which tbe drawing ia to be made, 
odIj the latter paper muat be thin enoo^ to discern the 
lines through it. 

122. SimullanoMu Gilding and PJatvig ty Eteetri- 
eiiy. — An object may be sJvered in some part* and 
gilded in othera, by a very simple expedient. Let the 
parts intended to be gilded, be coated witb aame non- 
conducting substance, not affected by the solution of 
ailver, and let the object be then immersed in the solu- 
tion and put in connection witb tbe galvanic bat(«ry ; 
the parts not coated will then be plated ; let the parts 
thus plated be now coated with a non-conducting sub- 
stance, not affected b^ the solution of gold, the coating 
previously applied bein^ removed, and let tbe object be 
immersed in the aolution of gold, and being connected 
witb tbe battery, the parts not coated will be gilded. 

123. To Temper Steel.—Paie lead u ignited to 
moderate redness, and well stirred ; into this tbe steel 
plunged for a few seconds, quickly stirred'about in tl 
oath, suddenly drawn out, and plunged into a large 
quantitv of water. In this manner a plate of ateel may 
be baraened so as to be perfectly brttde, and yet con- 
tinue so sound as to ring like a bell. 

124. Shell lAie.—Thie resin mav be obtained pure by 
treating it witb cold alcohol, and filtering the solution in 
order to separate a yellow rray pulverulent matter. 
When ^e alcohol is again distniea o^ a brown, translu- 
cent, hard, and brittle resin remains. It melts into a 
viscid mass by heat, and diffuses an aromatic odour. 
Pure alcohol dissolves it in all proportions. Shell-lac 
dissolves with ease in diluted bydrocbloric and acetic 
acids ; but concentrated sulphuric add is not a solvent. 
The resin of shell-kc has a great tendency to combine 
with salifiable bases, as with caustic potaaaa, which it 
deprives of its alkaline taste. This solution, which is of 
a dark red colour, dries into a brilliant transparent red- 
dish brown mass, which may be redissolved in both 
water and alcohol. By passing chlorine in exceas through 
tbe dark-coloured alkaline solution, tbe lac resin is pre- 
cipitated in a colourless state. When this precipitate ia 
washed and dried, it forma, with alcohol, an excellent 
pale-yellow varnish, especially with tbe addition of a 
little turpentine and mastic. With the aid of beat, 
sbell-Iac aissolves readily in a solution of borax. 

125. Gamboge. — When a solution is made of this gum 
for tbe purpose of painting, &o., it should be used the 
same day, as after a longer dme a considerable portion 
is converted into oiL 



ARMBta' ootonxvaii. 
It was of advantage to the old school of Italian 
painters that tbey were under tbe necessity of making 
most of their colours themselves, or, at least, under the 
inspection of such as possessed chymica! knowledge, 
which excluded all possibility of those adultemtions to 
which the modems are exposed. The same was also tbe 
case in England till tbe time of Sir Godfrev Kneller, 
who, when be came to this country, brougnt over a 
servant witb him, whose sole employment was to pre- 
pare all his colours and materials for his work. Koeller 
afterwards set him up as a colour-maker for artists ; and 
this man's gucceu, he being tbe first that kept a colour 
shop in London, occasioned tbe pnctice of it as a trade." 
—fforihooU. I 



^n^itutiiral iloiin;. 

{Continued from page 27.) 

AcKoUTHi (Or. akrolilitoi). Statues of which the ex- 
tremities (face, feet, and bands, or toes and fingers) only 
were of marble, and the remaining parts of the body of 
wood, either gilt or, what seems to have been more 
usual, covered with drapery, — Smith's Diet, of Or. aitd 
Som. Jnti^, 

AcBoTBK, AcBOTBBniK (Or. aeroter, a snmmit). Dr. 
Johnson defines acroteria to be " little pedestals without 
bases, placed at tbe middle and tbe two extremes of 
pediments, sometimes serving to support statnes." The 
name, according to G-wilt, has also been " applied to the 
ridge of a building ' small pieces of wall in oalustradea, 
between the pedestu and the balusters, and again to the 
pinnacles or other ornaments wbicb stand in ranges on 
tbe horizontal copings or parapets of boildinga," The 
" Encyclopedia Britannica " defines the acroteiium to 
be " a statue or ornament of any kind placed on tbe 
apex of a pediment. The term," it oontinnee, "ia 
onen incorrectly restricted to tbe plinth, which forma 
tbe podinm merely for tbe acrotenum. The statue of 
the saint on the apex of the pediment of the western 
front of St. Paul's, is an aoroteiinm ■ the <^er statnes 
may be called acroteral flgurea." Vitruvius says tbat 
tbe lateral acroteria ought to be half the beieht of the 
tympanum, and the apex aeroterium sboold be an 
eighth part more. "No regular proportion, however," 
remarks Owilt, "is observable in Oreek buildings." 
Tba acroterinm is " often similarly placed upon the 
summit of tbe gables in Gothic arcnilectun, especially 
in canopy work ; sometimes others spring from the sides 
of the gables, as in the tomb of Aymer de Valence, 
Westminster Abbey ; they also cap the pinnadea of 
buttresses, as at tbe east end of Norwich Cathedral. 

AniTor AsiTus (Lat. adeo). The entrance or approach 
to a building. 

.ifinAioi (Or. aUu, an eagle). The slab* forming the 
face of the tympanum of a pediment, which ia called 
tetoma oratos, — Omilt. 

Aiana, Aili, or Ala (Lat. ala). IiSzioc^Tnibsn have 
doubts about the propriety of this word. Todd com- 
mentating Johnson, who spells it aisle, Mys, " Thus the 
word is written by Addison, bnt perhaps improperly, 
since it seems doJudble only from either tsiie, a wing, or 
alUe, a path, and is, therefore, to be 'written aOe." Dr. 
Webster derives the word from the French aile ; and 
gives as its definition, " tbe side portions of a church, in 
distinction from tbe nave or centre." A set * 



chamber, separated by an estrade or partition, or by 
other corresponding ornaments, in which is placed a bed 
of state, and aometimes seats to entertain company." — 
Trewiue. " In England," says Owilt, " tbe alcove ia 
rarely introduced, but in France and Italy it often forms 
a beautiful feature of the apartments of palaces." Web- 
ster adds the following additional meaninffs : — " a recess 
in a libimry, or small lateral recess for books ; a covered 
bnilding or reoess in a garden ; a recess m a grove, 
Webster's second explanation moat commonly applies to 
English usage. 

XutoaxjimB (Arabian). Tall, slender towers belonging 
to mosques. 

(To be eentiitued.) 
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' OTWITHSTAKDING the name thit 
bai been eiven to the oialeriitl, 
wfaicb would HMm ta imd; that it 
is of French eitraction, tiier« iayet 
Tery ^ood reason tu believe that to 
England ia to be attributed the 
merit or first applying- tbii mauu- 
ftcture to important uses. Light 
and trivial articles, such as aouff- 
boiee, capa, kc., bad, on the con- 
tinent, been made of papiei^machS for a long course of 
time; but, from a pswage in an article "sur I'Art de 
Moalage," in the " £ucvclop6die H^thodique," we may 
tafelr conjecture that here first it was applied to the 
builder's purpose*. (See Vol. v.; Paris, 178A.) llie 
particular circumstances that gave rise to the adoption of 

Sapier-msch^ by the architectuml decorator in England, 
eterve the especial notice of all who are interested in 
the welfare of our manufactures. 

It should be premised, that with the Elizabethan style, 
or the " renaissance," of England, enriched plaster cei- 
linga were very generally brought into ate; and in the 
more classic or Italian styles that followed, the same 
material was more extensively and more boldly em- 
ployed. As the art advanced, plaster became partially 
iubVtttuted for carved or panelled wood wsinacoting on 
walls J both in that situation and upon ceilings, foliage of 
the highest relief and of the richest character, may at 
the present day be found in the more important edifices 
remaining of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
•ightecntb oenturies : these enrichments were generally 
worked or rather modelled by the hand upon the stucco 
in ita place, whilst still in a soft and plastic state. 

Ae this work had to be done on the spot, and with 
much rapidity of eiecution, in order to prevent the 
■tncco from setting before it had acquired tne intended 
form, the art was aomewbat difficult ; the workman had 
to design almost as he worked : therefore, to do it well, 
it waa neceeeaiT that he should have some of the acquire- 
meots and quafitiea of an artist. This circnmstance, of 
course, tended very much to limit the number of work- 
men, and their pay became proportionably large. 

It was no unnatural con»«|aence that artisans thus cir- 
cnmataneed assomed a consequence that belonged not to 
their rank in Ufe ; it is said that they might have been 
seen coming to their work girt with swords, and having 
their wrists adorned with lace mfflea. Such a state of 
things was, as may be conceived, attended with many 
inconveniences to ttieir employers ; it was scarcely posai- 
ble to preserve that subordination so essentiallr necessary 
in carrying on the business of a builder ; antf ultimately 
the workers in stucco, laying aside all restraint, combined 
together to extort from their employers a most inordi- 
nate rate of wagea. It would be saperfluoua here to 
detail all the eircumatancea that followed ; it is safficient 
to state that, aa might have been anticirated, the total 
rain of their art was the flnal result oi these delusive 
efforts to promote tbeir individual interests. 

Contrivanoes wen resorted to by the masters, which 
soon supplanted the old mode of working in stncco. The 
are of moulding and casting in plaster, as previously 
practised in France, was generally introduceo, and the 
an of preparing the pulp of paper became improved end 
extended, so as ultimately to render practicable the adop- 



tion of papier-mache in the formation of architectural 
decorations. Thus at last was extinguished the original 
mode of producing stucco ornaments; and there pro- 
bably has not been for many years a single individual in 
England accustomed to that burineas. 

The superior cheapness of the process of casting in 
plaster brought it into almost universal ose; for,althoDgfa 
in the course of the last century an immense trade was 
carried on in the manufacture of architectural and other 
ornaments in papier-mach£, yet the poverty of taste they 
generally dispJayed, and the imperfection of machinery 
at that time, which prevented this material from coping 
with plaster in respect to price, ultimately caused its dis- 
use. The manufscturera of papier-mach6 at that period 
do not seem to have been aware of the great improve- 
ments of which every process of their art proves now to 
have been susceptible. 

A most miscliievous effect, however, was produced in 
the art of decorative deiugning by this change in the 
mode of execution. All the deep nndercattmgs and 
bold shadows which marked the style of deaien in the 
age of Queen Anne became impracticable when orna- 
ments were to be cast. A mea^, tame, petite manner 
ensued, almost of necessity, until by the end of the last 
centur^ the art of designing architectural ornament had 
fallen into a deplorable state of imbecility. 

The aubsequentintroduction of Greek ornament formed 
a new era : the limited capabilities of plaster-casting 
became then less inconvenient, for the broad, flat cha- 
racter of the Greek style was favourable to the process 
of casting, and hud that manner of designing continued 
to prevail generally up to the present day, it is probable 
that no material change would have taken place in the 
.manufacture of ornament. But great fluctuations have 
occorreU in the public taste: the pure and elegant sim 
plidty of Greek ornament ia in its nature appreciable 
only by the more highly cultivated tastes; the gene- 
rality of persons do not understand its merits ; therefore, 
after the stimulus of novelty had ceaaed to operate, 
^hion soon led the public fitvour into other channels. 
The bold originalitv of the Gothic school, the gorgeous 
and meretricioua richness of the Flemish and tVench 
schools, the picturesoue and fentastic forms of the Eliza- 
bethan style, soon found many admirers, and it is thit 
ereat change in the manner of designing ornament that 
nas given rise to the important improvements in the 
manufacture of the highlv plastic substance called papier- 
mache. Plaster is totally inapphcable to the exact imi- 
tation of the bold florid camngs in the above-named 
s^les, whilst to carve in wood all these foncifiil forms 
would occasion a cost far beyond the means of all ordi- 
nary purses. As to the putty composition, a material 
introduced at the latter end of the last century as a 
substitute for wood carving in picture frames, &c., its 
monstrous weight, its brittle, impracticable nature, and 
the difficulties and heavy eipensea necessarily incurred 
in its manufacture, as well as in fixing it up, render it 
properly applicable to a very bmited range of pnTpoaea, 



There is no creature subject to the frailties of human 
nature so desirous of being looked upon as a mon of 
genius as an artist. This is not extraordinary, since 
without genius, cooiidered as an intellectual being, he ia 
usually tne most contemptible of his kind ; his ignorance, 
which is proverbial, being now only eqoaJled by bis use- 
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126. The Pkifnognotvpe,~TbiB is an inftnimeDt bj 
wtdch pluter casts of facea may be taken withoat sub- 
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ge of very fine moveable wires, confined doselj 
together within a oroad hoop or band, afW ihe manner 
of the briMlea in a teleMope hearth-brush, batnotdoaedat 
the back, in order to allow the wires a free paasagv. The 
wires slide in a metal plate, perforated all over with 



holes, very fine and dose together. The apparatus is 
Bunonnded by an outer case whidi is filled with warm 
water, in order to prevent anj unpleasant sensation on 
the contact of the instrument with toe skin. When it U 
desired to take a likeness, the instrument is applied to 
the face with a gentle and gt«dusl pressure, the wires 
eaailj yield and slide back, conformably to the promi- 
nences of the countenance; they are then fixed tig-h^y 
in their poeidon, and thus form a mould which will yield 
a perfect and faithful cast of the face, in which even ^e 
most minole line will appear with the strictest accuracy. 
127. Oerman Siher. — 1. Common: — 

Fkiti. 

Copper .... 8 
Nickel .... 2 
Zinc . . . 8} 

131 
This componnd forms the commonest that can be made 
with any rward to the qnality of the article produced. 
It mi^ht do for wire for common purposes. If the 
qaantit;^ ot the nickel be reduced much below this, the 
alloy will be little better than pale brassy apd will tamieh 
quickly.— 2. Good:— 

tuu. 
Copper .... 8 
Nickel .... 3 



_ . . 141 

This IS a very beantifol oomponnd. It has the appear- 
ance of silver a little below standard ; by some persons 
it is even preferred to tbe more expensive compound. 
We BtroD^l^ recommend manufacturers not to use a 
metal infenor to this,— JVom a Pamphlet by Xettrt. 
Tapping. 




■ally cor 
nelled oi 



Towards tbe middle of the fifteenth centuiy, under 
the auspices of Sforza, lord of Pesaro, Italy first pro- 
duced enamelled eutbeoware vessels. They were first 
manu&ctured in imitation of those prarionsly supplied 
from Majorca by the Bpaniards, who, on recoverioe that 
iiriand in 1230 from the Mooia, became posseeaed of a 
knowledge of this branch of fictile art. 

Italy bestowed upon ira own enamelled earthenware 
vessels, the term Majolica (corrupted from Majorca), by 
which their Spanish prototypes had been previously 
designated, ana this is indeed a more appropriate term 
than Faenxa and Baffii^e-waie, snee theae names can 
onlv properly refer to the works of a particular town, 
and tne design* of • particular artist. 

The earliest Italian examplee with which we are 
~ ~ [uainted were made at Pesaro in 1480. They prind- 
of large diahee, clumsily formed, and ena- 
only on one aide, but remarkable for thdr Instfona 
of gold and ruby, which were carried to perfection 
by Giorgio AndreoU who worked at Gubbio from 1485 
until 1&37, and afW bis elevation to the rank of patrician 
sinied his productions M°. Q.. (Maestro Giorgio). 

In 1486 certain privileges were granted to the potters 
as ■' ' 
those ol 

At the last named place tbe Instrons tints already 
alluded to were employed by FTanoeaeo Xanto da Rovigo 
or Roviffdeae nntil about 1536, when Guidobaldo 11. 
succeeded to the Dnch^ of Urbino, and by fostering the 

filler's art gave a higher ambidon to its professora. 
be brilliant tinia and prismatic glaie, relics of Moorish 
taste, which had hitherto been the prevailing features of 
this ware, were now nqriected in favour of artistic com- 
poeition, in aid of which this prince collected original 
drawings by SaSaele Senuo and bis pupils, and en- 
Kiavings by Marc Antonio, beaidea employing Battiata 
Franco, and Ba&ele dal CoUe to furnish dedgns for ttie 
manufacture, which, under his maKnificent patronage, 
achieved its greatest glories and added to its reeourcea 
the process oT gilding on potteiy. 

From the death of Quidobaldo in 1074 the perfeotion 
of this ware declined, thou^ it had survived the deaths 
of Oraido Fontana, and Taddeo Zoecaro, and the defec- 
tion of Bafbele dal CoUe, three of ite prindpal artiata. 
It sunk into utter intigoificance in the following century, 
which furnished only one artist, Alfonso Pataniazi,whoM 
name is worthy of mention. 

Tuscany doee not appear ever to have been distin- 
sTiished u this brandi of art, notwithstanding that 
FUminio Fontana, brother of Oiazzio. was summoned to 
Florence by the grand duke. Naplee, in adopting it 
towards the end of the ISth century, though she exe- 
cuted some hifhly finished works, never excelled in it; 
and Venice only made dishes which, though in many 
respects oontemptibte, ore remarkable for thdr extreme 
lightneas and peculiar sound on bdng struck, qualities 
which have caused tbem to be mistaken for thin sheets 
of metal embosaed and enamelled. 
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(irEDtiM of C^pnstr^. 

FOR THE USE OF ABTISTS AND ABTISASS. 

Bl FBANC13 BENJAUM THOXTBOH. 



Carbon (concluded). — DiamoDda have been produced 
by the agancy of beat and electricity on coke : but the 
•ipeoM and tronble U at preaent vei^ great, and the siie 
of the ipecimeiia by no rneana coundarable. Faotitioaa 
dUmoDa making haa been found a more profitable onder- 
Ukiag by the French. They have a teorat oompodtiou, 
callea ftruf, which eqoala the diamond in aveiy raapect 
except hardneaa. 

There are four descriptionB of charcoal known in the 
Uta, namely, common wood charcoal, ivory or bone Uack 
or animal oharcoal, coke, and lampblack. 



Purifled animal charcoal it prepared, aoeording to the 
London Pharmaeopceia. by digeetittg iTory black in 
diluted hydrochloric add ; then waahing and dryi 




ia improved by beating to lednete in a covered cmdUe. 

Liimpblack ia formed from the am<^ of oil lampa. A 
fine lampblack ie obtained by the combottion of a lluck 
torch of gu coal, aupplied with a quantity of air adaonale 
to bnm only ita hydrogen. In thia caae, the whole of 
ita carbon ia depoaited m the form of k very black powder 
of extreme ligtunaM. A moat valuable apedea of black 
reaolts from the oombostion of gaa, bat it ia neeeaauily 
very email in quantity. 

There are only two compounds of carbon and oxygen, 
one, the carbonic oxide (armbol CO, equivalent U) ; the 
other, carbonic add (lymDoI CO*, equivalent 22). Car> 
bonic add noitee with an infinite variety of minerali and 
metal* end imparta an almoet exhanatuaa changeability 
of Inttre and hoe, a« may be particalarly obeervM in the 
oarboniierona limeatone nmily. 



Carbonic add gaa is the choke damp of minera, and 
wherever atmoepherio air haa been exhausted by inapira- 
lion, its place is supplied by carbonic add gas. 

Carburetted hydroeen b our common illumi n ati n g gaa, 
commonly prepMed from coal in close retorta, and after- 
wards submitted to the purifying action of hydrate of 
lime. Ita chief defect is the presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. This may readily be detected by exposing a 
piece of paper rubbed over with sugar of lead to the gaa. 
Itwill be directly blackened by the sulphur. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen in common gaa is often caused from the over- 
working in the poriflcation of the alkali— lime — caused 
by the difficulty m getting rid of the latter. 

Snlphur (symbol a, equivalent 16-086, specific gnvit^ 
I'M). Sulpnnr is prindpally derived from volcanic 
regions* ; but it is also found largely intermixed with 
metals Bud minerals of various descriptions, such as iron 
pyritee, kc. It is asoUd of a yellow colour, which changes 
on melting (at 300° F.) to an amber hue. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in oil of turpentine and other oils. 
Its vapour combines with that of alcohol, and both may 
be condensed. Flowers of solpbur are the small crystalline 
grains that result from its sublimation. 

The componnda of snlphnr with oxygen are — 

Satpfeor. OktWB. 

Hypoanlphnroos add (S>0^ 32 IS = 48 
Bnlphurous add (80^ 16 16 = 32 

Sniphnric add (SO*) 16 M = W 

Of these, solphnrio add is the mott important combina- 
tion. It ia Known under variooe designations— vitriol, 
elixir of vitriol, tec. 

(To be eontiiiMtd.) 



• It li thought that Its aboDiUDee ia tbose localltlei H doe 
to tba nbterruMu lotlaa of flra whkb hsi aaamdeil ia ea- 
pdlbtg it from it* eonblDationa. 
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Stelteriion of m^k ftal(. 

Bt M. Louyst. 

It is reallj deplorable to fee to what an extent ce; 
chjmical prodacts are ftophiistioated ^ there ia do knowing 
bow far theoe TilloooaB frauds, which injure oar health 
DO leu thaD our purae, will go, for the pharmaceutical 
are sophisticated ee much oa toe cbymical products em- 
ploved in the arts. 

i latelv receired three rainplea of white lead, of difie- 
reDt qoalitieB, destined for eiportatioD. It is probable 
that tDB distant destination of these prodacts induced the 
Diannfacturer to believe that it was useless to keep within 
any bounds, and that the iprnorance of the conanniers 
would prevent tbem from knowing' that what was ^ven 
them for white lead might quite aa well be called sul- 
phate of baryta as carbonate of lead. 

1 grm. of sample No. 1, heated to redness in a 
platinum cmcible until completely converted 
mto litharge, lost . . . . 0-100 

A second calcination produced no farther lorn. 

1 grm. of sample No. 2 lost by simihtr treat- 
ment , . . . , 0-040 

1 grm. of No. 3 lost . . . . 0037 

The product of the calcination of No. 1 was boiled 
with pure nitric acid, the liquid diluted with water, and 
tfoin boiled. There remained a vellowish residue, al- 
though the liquid was stron^lv add ; it was collected on 
a filter, and well washed witn boiling water, dried and 
calcined ; it weighed 0'306. I mnst not omit to observe 
that the residue yielded by the calcination of the white 
lead No. 1 was of a darker red than that yielded bv 
No. 2, and this more so than the residue of No. 3, which 
was nearly white. The residue left by No. 1, after treat- 
ment with nitric acid, gave, on being heated with soda 
upon charcoal before the blowpipe, a fused residue, 
which, placed upon a bright piece of silver end then 
moistened, produced a permanent black stain. This cha- 
racter belongs to the sulphates. It was proved that the 
sulphate mixed with the carbonate of lead was sulphate 
of oa^ta. The sol otion obtained bf digesting the white 
lead No. 1 with nitric acid was precipitated by sulphuric 
acid ; the sulphate of lead, after having been heated to 
redness, weighed 0705. This quantity of sulphate of 
lead contains 0-563 protoxide, which requires 0-111 car- 
bonic acid to form the neutral carbonate, producing 0'674 
carbonate. According to calculation from the oxide of 
lead found, I should nave Q-lll carbonic acid ; and by 
calcination, which converts the carbonate into oxide, I 
found only a loss of O'lOO. This difference arises, it is 
true, from ttfe whole of the oxide of lead not being in 
the state of carbonate ; a small portion is in the state of 
hydrate ; but as the equivalent of water is far less than 
that of carbonic acid, it follows that by calculating the 
whole of the oxide as combined with carbonic add, I 
obtained too high a fl^re ; it is therefore requisite to 
subtract O-OII from 0-674, which leaves 0663. 

The white lead No. 2 was treated in the same manner; 
the portion not dissolved by niCijc acid, washed, dried, 
and Ignited, weighed 0-860. The sulphate of lead yielded 
by the nitric solution = 0-360, containing 0-364 protoxide 
of lead, which combined with 0-05Q carbonic acid to form 
0'316 carbonate. In this case the number calculated for 
the carbonic add differs very little from that found. But 
in this instance, as in the preceding, the amount of car- 
bonate of lead obtained is too low, and the lost most 



be referred to it. 1 gramme of No. 3 left a reddne, 
on treatment of nttnc acid, which weighed 0*718; 
it afforded 0-277 sulphate of lead, conteinin^ 0-203 
protoxide, which combines with 0-040 carbonic add, 
lonning 0*243 carbonate of lead. 

According to these analyses, the white leads have the 
following comnositior 

1 gnn. of No. 1 c 



white lead, and 0-6i 



contains 0-695 white lead, and O-SOC 
sulphate of baryta. 

1 grm. of No. 8 contains 0-3« 
snlphate of baryte. 

1 grm. of No. 3 containa 0'282 white lead, and 0*718 
sulphate of baryte. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that I suted that 
these articles might as well be sold ander the name of 
sulphate of baryta as under that of sulphate of lead. 



( Continwd fnm page 32.) 



Altab-piece. The entire decorations of en alter. 

AuAK-scREin, Altab-waxi.. The partition tiehind 
an uXOt.^OIom. of Arth. 

AuAB-toMB. A raised monument reaembUng a solid 
altar. 

ALTO-Rmavo. See Rblibvo. 

AicPBTPBoeTTLK (Gr. amphi, around or abont, and 
prostyle, which see). A temple having a portico at 
eacb end. 

Amphithbatrb (Oreek). A theatre in which people 
can stand and see from every part, generally referring 
to those having a circus in the centre, 

Akpulla (Latin). A vase with a long neck, with a 
vei7 small orifice, used as omamenu of boffele and 
table*. 

Avtrutr. A figure or character to which are attaebed 
certain marvellous powers. The Egyptian buildings are 
covered with ornaments of this nature, and amongst 
almost every ancient people their use may be said to 
have been general. Much of the aystem of Greek and 
" imoment, 

racters,— a(*<w-C« Dvtt. ofAroh' 

AncKOR. In Greek and Boman architecture this is 
an ornament shaped like an anchor or arrow head. It 
is employed with the egg ornament to decorate mould- 
inn. " It is used," says Gwilt, " in all the orders, bnt 
only applied to the moulding called the echinus, or 
quarter round." " Those representetions of naval an< 
chont which are seen on ancient monuments have nearly 
the same form as modem anchors, only the transverse 
piece of wood, or the stock, is wanting in all of them. 
They are generally two fluked."— Sdwrt. 

AircoHBS (Oreek, agAom, the elbow joint). The 
brackets supporting the cornices of Ionic doorways, 
called also consoles and trusses. The term is also used 
to signify the comers or quoins of walls, cross beams, or 
rafters. 

AifoBLS. Brackela or corbels, with the flgnres or 
heads of angels. 

AnnLE-BAR. In joinery, an upright bar at the angles 
of polygonal windows. A muUion. 

(To be contiimed.) 
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HAT land of mysterie* and parade , 

the Celestial Empire, presents oa with 
niaay enigma*, tbe uuravelment of 
which has baffled the ingenuity of the 
philosopher in everj age. That a 
nation widely separated by religion, 
maonen, goTemmeat, and that most 
insuperable barrier, prejodice, from 
an extended intercourse with other 
couDtriea — depending alone upon its 
own resonrces material and intellec- 
tual — should poBsess tbe elements, and 
in many cases the perfection, of arts 
and sciences that haverequired centuries of application in 
lands boasting a greater degree of dvilisation, to invent 
and complete, is a surprising fact, for which it is utterly 
impossible to account upon any principle of ordinary 
judgment. 

We have scarcely an invention of which we cannot 
trace a type, more or leas rough, in use among this ain- 
jular people— and, what is the more astonishing, referred 
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mpared with 

Remembering these drcumstancea, should it excite 
wonder to find tbe Chinese reepectable, if not proficient, 
in the arts of painting, sculpture, and embellishment? 
Tree, their prejudices act as fetters, and their inconaistent 
rellgionasa thrall, upon their better judgment and natu- 
ral talent, binding them to a monotonous coarae of action, 
and enslaving their minds with bigotry; yet they are 
ineffectual in wholly ooncealing the genius that peeps 
timidly through the productions of zeal and assiduity. 

The Chinese columns are of wood in almost every 
case ; but when they form the peristyle of any conside- 
rable buildinir, they stand on stone or marble bases of 
various profiles. They are entirely without capitals, 
unlesa we consider as such the brackets projecting from 
the upper part of the shaft on opposite sides, and assist- 
ing to form the architrave. The height of the whole 
column is equal to from eight to twelve times its lower 
diameter, and the shaft is formed like the frustum of a 
cone. The base consists of a sguare plinth, above which 
is sometimes a moulding, in the form of an inverted 
cymatium, between two fillets; in other cases, the mould- 
ings consist of the inverted cymatium and a torus, with 
a scotia and fillets between them ; and occasionally there 
is placed immediately above the base a polygonal or cubi- 
cal block, projecting beyond the surface of the shaft. 
The architrave is a cyUndrieal beam, like a pole, which 
passes through a hole bored near the top of each shaft, 
-—' 's further supported by resting on two brackets, 
ally ornamented ; which are inserted in the shaft 
V tbe architrave, and bent upward, ao that rtie archi- 
trave may rest on the estremiticfl. Above the aivhitrave 
is sometimes placed what may be called a frieze, consist- 
ing of an open framework panelling, formed by circles or 
squares of wood intersecting each other, and the intervals 
between the panels are ornamented with bells and heads 
of animals. Over the frieze is the high and projecting 
cornice of a concave figure sloping downwards in ^nt, 
and turned up at the angles ; the pointa are omapieiited 
with beads of fish or with dragons. 
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Rome acquired her art through conquest; she imitated 
tbe buildings of countries subjected by her arms, aud 
transported statues, pictures, and works of gold and 
silver, to adorn her capital. Tbe produce of Athens, 
Delphi, end Elis, filled Home with the rarest productions 
of the fine arts. The increasing power, when Juliua 
Ceesar and Aug'ustus held supreme sway, was auspicious 
to the eenersl interestii of Fine Art ; the emperors made 
great etTorts to increase the splendour and magnificence 
of Rome, and their policy extended a similnr course 
throughout the empire, considering that it tended to fix 
authority, frive general security, and contribute to the 
happiness of the people. This example was universally 
followed by their subjects, who had spirit to conceive 
and wealth to accomplish the noblest undertakings. 
The onulent senators of Rome and the provinces es- 
teemed it an honour, and almost an obligation, to adorn 
the splendour of their age and country ; the in6uence of 
fashion very frequently supplying tbe want of taste or 
generosity. It was within a period of 300 years that 
thi luxurious adornment of Home took place. The 
julptom were universally Greeks, and though wealth 
and honour drew men of talent to Rome, and somewhat 
revived Greek excellence, tbe creative spirit, the spark 
of vitality, infusing life and soul, originality and thought 
into their productionti, could not be recalled. In the 
best age of Roman art the demand was chiefly for statues 
of personal representation, in which a vitiated taste often 
required the embellishment of colour, by the admixture 
of coloured marbles or bronze. The same departure 
from simplicity pervaded their architecture. The most 
extensive and magnificent structures were erected, but 
in heavier proportions than the elegant Greek. Every 
member in the cornice of temple or public edifice became 
encumbered with a profusion of ornament, and an im- 
posing heaviness of enrichment was the result. The 
interior of their buildings was decorated by sculoture 
and painting, and manufacturing design entered freely 
into their general domestic service. 

The splendid and colossal edifices which ndomed their 
cities, temjiles, palaces, and baths were crowded with 
works of art. Trajan'H Basilica was most magnificent; 
its forum, temple, and approaches, crowded 13 acres ; 
the hall, S40 by 1S8 feet, would have contained our 
St. Paul's ; and its column was enriched by sculpture 
descriptive of the Roman victories over the Dacians. 
The Theatre of Marcellus was arranged in three tiers 
of columns, the lower of marble, the next of vitrified 
glass and the upper of gilded wood : it contains 3,000 
statues in bronze. The palace of Dioulesian at i^patro 
was very celebrated ; his baths accommodated 18,000 
persons at one time. Those of Carecalla covered thir- 
teen acres. These baths were a sort of vast club, in 
which every exerdse of body or mind might be uken, 
every delight of the senses indulged, and the whole 
people met there. Gardens were raised about 30 feet 
above the general level, adorned with pavilions, and 
a great central building having an immense hall, obelisks, 
and fountains, fragrant shruos, flowers, and the finest 
statues. During the first 300 years of tbe Christian tera 
seven of these baths were erected, well calculated to in- 
dulge that lave of luxury which rapidly corrupted the 
Roman manners under the emperors, gratifying the 
constant love of excitement in novelty and splendour, 
which then gave popularity to the government. The 
number and beauty of their villu were amazing; built 
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We prewDt an historicotecIiDical descriptioii from 
Boho'e adminble edition of BechMein's " Hiatoiy of 
Inventdooi :" — 

" Three kinde of paper-hangings have for some time 
past been much used on account of their beautiful ap- 
pearance and their moderate price. Thetiret and plainest 
la that which has on it iigiires printed or drawn either 
with one or more colours. Tne second sort contains 
flgfnrea covered with some woolly stuff pasted over 
them ; and the third, instead of wooUt stuff, is orna- 
mented with a substance that has the glittering bright- 
ness of gold and silver. It appears that the idea of 
covering walls with parti -coloured paper might have 
readily occurred, but the fear of such hangings being 
liable to speedy decay may have prevented the experi- 
ment from being made. In my opinion the simplest 
kind was invented afier the more ingenious, that is to 
N^, when the woolly or velvet kind was already in use. 
The preparation of them has a great affinity to the 
printing of cotton. Wooden blocks of the like kind are 
employed for both ; plates of copper are also used ; and 
sometimes the; are painted after patterns. Artists pos- 
Aess the talent of giving them such a resemblance to 
striped and fiowerea silks and cottons, that one is apt to 
be deceived by them on the first view. Among the most 
elegant hangings of this kind, may be reckoned those 
which imitate so exactly every variety of marble, por- 
phyry, and other species of stones, that when the walls 
of an apartment are neatly covered with them, the best 
connoisseur may not, without close examination, be able 
to discover the aeception. That the resemblance may be 
still greater, a hall may be divided by an architect into 
different compartments by pillars, so as to have the ap- 
pearance of a grand piece of regular architecture. 
Whether U. Breitkopf, at Leipsic, was the inventor of 
this kind of hangings, I do not know, but it is certain 
that he brought it to great perfection, 

"The second kind, or.aa it iscalled, velvet-paper (now 
called fiock-paper), is nrst printed like tbe former, but 
the figures are afterwards wholly, or in part, covered 
with a kind of glue, over which is strewed some woolly 
substance, reduced almost to dust, so that by these means 
they acquire the appearance of velvst or plush. The 
gronnd and tbe rest of the figures are left plain ; but the 
whole process is so complex that it is impoi^sible to con- 
vey a proper idea of it by a short description. 'The 
shearings of fine white cloth, which the artist procures 
from a cloth manufactory, and dyes to suit bis work, are 
employed for this purpose. If they ere not fine enough, 
be renders them more delicate by making them pass 
throngh a close hair sieve. This, as well as Che tnird 
kind, was formerly made much more than at present 
upon canvas ; and, in my opinion, the earliest attempts 
towards this art were tried, not upon paper, but on linen 
cloth. The paper procured at first for these experiments 
was probably too weak ; and it was not till a later period 
that means were found out to strengthen and stifien it 
by size and paste. 

" The invention of velvet-paper is by several French 
writera ascribed to the English ; and, if they are not 
mistaken, it was first made known in the reigTi of 
Charies I. On the Ist of May, 1631, an artist, named 
Jerome Lanyer, received a patent for this art, in which 
it is said he had found out a method of affixing wool, 
silk, and other materials of various colours upon linen 
cloth, silk, cotton, leather, and different substances with 



oil, ajze, and cementa, so that they could he employed 
for hangings as well as forother purposes. Tbe inventor 
wished to give to this new article the name of Londrin- 
diana, which appears, however, not to have continued in 
use. It is worthy of remark, that this artist first made 
attempts to affix silk upon some gronnd ; but that 
method, as far as I know, was not brought to perfec- 
tion ; that he employed for the ground, linen and cotton 
cloth, or leather ; and that no mention is made of his 
having used paper, though he seema not to have confined 
himself entirely to leather or cloth. 

"Tierce, a Frenchman, has, however, disputed this 
invention with the English ; for he asserts Chat one of 
his countrymen at Souen, named Franfois, made such 
kinds of printed paperhangings so early as the year 1620 
and 1630, and supports his assertion by the patterns and 
wooden blocks which are still preserve with the above- 
mentioned years inscribed on them. He is also of 
opinion that some Frenchmen, who Sed to England when 
persecuted for their religion, carried this art along with 
them. The inventor's son followed this business to a 
ffreat extent for more than fifty years at Itouen, and 
died iu 1748. Some of his workmen went privatelv to 
the Netherlands and Germany, where they sold their 
art; and the French, therefore, with great confidence 
maintain, without knowing our anists and their works, 
that foreigners in this branch of manutacture are still 
far behind them. In most works of the kind mv 
countrymen, indeed, are only imitators, not throngn 
want of talents to invent or to improve, but because our 
great people, for whom they must labour, consider 
nothing as fashionable or beautiiiil, except what has been 
firat made by the French or the English. 

" I shall oere observe, that Nemeitz ascribes the in- 
vention of wax-«loth han^ngs, with wool chopped and 
beat very fine (these are his own words], to a Frenchman 
named Audran, who in the beginning of the last century 
was an excellent painter in arabesque and grotesque 
figures, and inspector of the palace of Luxemburg at 
Paris, in which he had a manufactory for hangings of 
that kind. What particular service he rendered to the 
art of making paperhangings, I have not, however, been 
able to leam. Equally uncertain and defective is the 
information of Von Heinecken, that one Eccard invented 
the art of imprinting on paperbangingx gold and silver 
figures, and carried on a manu&ctory for such works. 

" In regard to the time when these hangings began to 
be made in Germany, I can only say that the oldest in- 
formation I know respecting them is to be found in a 
work by Andrew Glorez von Mahren, printed for the 
first time in 1670. It shews that the art was then very 
imperfect as well as little known, and that it was prac- 
tised onl^ by women upon linen for making various 
small articles,* 

(To be eimtinved.) 



■ " Ths author ufi, ' I ibdl givs an acconut of a beauliftil 
art, bj irhich oat may cover cbura, tcrseng, and ather article* 
of the like kind, nitb m ■Qbitaoee of fariona coloars mads of 
wool, est or chapped very fiiie, sad cleaned bj being made to 
pus throa|h 8 bair line. * * I remember thai two Swmbiau 
women triveUed about thronjtb some conntriei, aad taogbt 
people this art, bf which meani they gained a good deal of 
money.' Of tbe lathor I hivB been able to procure no Infor- 
matioa. His book it acompilatiDa selected witbont uiytastB, 
and Bccordiog to tbe ideal of tbe iereateenlb centarf, from 
different writers, almoit alwa;s witboat mentioniag the loarcet 
from which the arUcles are taken } bat iCdeterreiaplaoelDpDb- 
lic libraries, becauK it containi here sad there w me tbingi which 
ratj help to Ulostrale the history of ■grimltnie and the arts." 
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nU paper by Mr. J. d. West- 
wood, V ' ■ ' 



^^L ^^^/\ wood, whicfiapi 

^B^^^^l X of the " IrchMologrical 

^B^' JK Journal." They are doubly 

^^^L^^^ interesting — on accoant of 

^^■^^^ their aDtiquitj, and from 

being' the earliest example of methodioil or chuac- 

teriatic onuunent in Ireland. The following 

planation of the learned and diligent author :- 

This ornament "coaaieti of a number (2, 3, or 4) of 
apiral lines starting together from a centnt poiat, 
of which, after several circumvolutions, goes off to another 



adjacent similar spiral, the direction 
hemg conatantlj- that of the letter C, 



S,™sofft0 8l 

taken by encl 



that of 3. The principle of the ornament will be seen 
from the accompenpng diagram (flg. 1), and the mode 
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of its more ordinarr execution in fig. 2, copied tnta the 
beading of one of the luge initial letters in the Gospels 
of St. Gall. The spirals in thia ornament are composed 
of only two or three lines, each having the end next the 
centre of the circle thickened,' In none of these spirals, 
moreover, are there more than six circumvolutiona, that 
is, each of the three spiral lines in the circle only makes 
two drcnmvolotions ; but in the more elaborate MBS., aa 
in the Gospel of Mac Regol and in the Paris Ooapela, 
there are as many as 18 or 20 circumvolutions in adrcle. 



* " At ■ farther initaass of tba maiiDer bf whieh an aneqasl 
namber of ipiral llaes ii prodased la s glnn psltam, it mij be 
mentiatwd that oaf of tba Kllcollaa crosses sihibiti a pusi 
oostdniDt ■ Kl of Dine bosie* (three Id Uitm rawi) formed of 
spinl linn ; the centre bos* cooiiita of foar lines, eitnidinf to 
tba middle boss on tbe top, bottom, ind two ^det. Tbeae bar 
bosiea eoniiit ofoalj thrae iplrila. whUat tba laar at tba lonr 
Slices Moatat ol ool; two q^rals." 



drawn with estntordinary precdaion and delicacy. A 
peculiarity in the pattern inrtber consists in having the 
open apace between the adjacent whorls divided into equal 
■ized epaeea, coloured alternately light and dark, with a 
small tnuuveiBe dark-pointed oval in the Ught ground, 
and a limtlai li^ht coloured one in tbe dark ground. 
This ornament, with this additional pecnliariR, ia exactly 
represented in tbe early metal work in which the apace 
brtween the whorls ia raised to a ridfe (the dark portion 
in flg. 2 representing tbe shaded ai^ of tbe space), and 
the smaU-pointed orals are imprenaed, giving to this por- 
tion of the design aomething of the appearance of one of 
the long ancient curved Irish trumpets, dilated at the 
mouth, which is represented by the ovals in question, and 
hence the pattern has obtained the name of the trumpet 
pattern in Ireland. 

" The C-like arrangement of tbe spiral pattern," adds 
Mr, Westwood, " ia so uniform that, in the verir tew in- 
stances in which it is departed from, either in metal, 
stone, or MS. ornamentation, we may iospect extnneona 
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130. To Leader Fix Moioie Okut. — Common window 
lead of the zlaziers, but of very snull dimensions, is to 
be laid round one of the middle pieces forming the glass 
painting, so as to hold in the groove of one of its eidee, 
while m that of its other side another piece ia to be 
inserted. ConlinQe this constantly under the guidance- 
of the cartoon, npon which the work may belaid, and 
working always from the centre of the picture outwards, 
soldering the several pieces of lead together during the 
process, bj their ends of contact, which may be interlaid 
in tbe STOoves at the comers where they Join. For this, 
tbe soft or tin solder is required, and a glazier's common 
aoldering iron, with a copper poiot, should be used for 
apnlyins: it. Af^r this is heated in a charcoal fire it is 
to DC rubbed in powdered hydrocblorate of ammonia and 
resin, and then on a piece of tbe solder, a portion of 
which will adhere to tlie copper and may be carried to 
the leaden bare. When the soldering is executed it will 
be well to touch over tbe junctures with dark oil colour, 
or, still better, with diluted sulphuric add, in order to re- 
move the bright metallic lustre, which might otherwiae 
damage the effect of the painting,— iV. Geuert, 

131. QTami)»g and Marbliitg. — On this subject a cor- 
reepondent (" W. H. T.") writes to us as follows, pre- 
mising that be is in the habit of preparing first-dase work 
for graioera, fcc. : — "I wish," he Mys, "to call your 
attention to an article in vol. ii., page 20, of the Uvivbb- 
BAL DiooBiTOR, under the headin? ' Graining and Mar- 
bling,' in whieh it is said that oak grainin^^ la executed 
with coburintunwntine, mixed with turpentine varnish; 
and that the light* are taken out with a camefa hair 
pencil or a rag moistened with turpentine. I am aatisfled 
that the person who supplied that information is not a 
practical grainer; for the colour mixed with turpentine 
varnish will not bear ramishing. A small portion of 
japan gold die should be inbetituted for the vsmish: 
and for taking out the lights the pendl will not do, ana 
tbe rag is a sorry anbstitnte. That which i* invariably 
used by grainera ia a amall flat hog-hair French fitch, 
dipped in turps, and tbe marks or li^ts wiped off with a 
piece of flannel or aoli rag," 
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(Centmued fren page 36.) 

Abolb-Bud. a jqcm of wood pluced TertinUf , lod 
fisxl apoD the eitenor or Mlient sogleB of apartments, 
haTing th«ir horizontal «ectioa abont three-foDrths of a 
circle when ther tre fonned with a nnele bead ; when 
formsd with a cliuter, the centre one is Itirger than the 
rat, and projects k aa to form the angle oead. Ita qm 
ii to tecnre toe aogle animt accident, and to aerre as a 
{^ide for floating tjie plaster. 

Ai'oi.B-CiPiTU. (iu Greek architecture). Those 
Ionic capitals placed on (h« flank colnmns of a portico, 
which have one of their volutes placed at an angle of 
135* with the plane of the Irieze. 

AnoLB-STirr. See kaatx BaikH. 

AR5ui.aT (from the Latin mauiUu, a ring). A small 
fillet or band, with a circnlar boriiontal aection, endrding' 
the lower part of tha Doric capital, immadiatelv above 
the neck or tmcbelinm. It maj be used by itMlf or in 
connection with other moulding! ; and it ii not infre- 
qnently seroal timua npealed, as manj as five having 
been employed. It is also used aa an onament of tha 
base of the column, and aomatimes in varioua sitnatioiu, 
independent of rule. Tha annulet ia also cmlled a fillet, 
listil, or cincture, or a list, timea, or ey^ruw. 

Aim (from Greek anti, oppoaite). The pier-formed 
cnda of the walls of a building, as in the portico of a 
Gr«ek temple. Some, however, sa^ the iqnara column 
or pilaster at the corner of a building, or the Jamba or 
square pillars on each side of tha door of a temple. 

Anrinzxs. " Omamented tiles placed on the top of 
the cornice or eaves at the end of each ridge of tiling: 
sometimes of marble, bot generally of terra cotta, am 
oniameiited with amaak, honeyauckle, or other decoration 
moulded on them."— fftowory of ArchiUcture. 

AnTEPAoianTi (lAtio), "The iauba or moulded 
architrave* of a door. Tba lintel returning at th« 
endi with similar mouldings down upon the antepag- 
menla was called superdlium." — OioHt. 

Apoprtob (Greek apophyge, a Svii^ off). "The 
lowest part of Uie shaft of an ionic or (Corinthian oolunin, 
or the highest member of its base, if the column be oon- 
■idered as a whole. The apoidiyge is tha inverted 
cavetto of concave sweep, on the npper edge of wbidi tha 



ig shaft rerta.''— . 

AMa. A receaa of a semidrcnlar fonn, generally 
roofed by a semi-drcular dome. 

Apteul. a temple having no column*, or a building 
without winga. 

Abkootvli (Greek araiot, nre or weak, and Mtfln, 
column}. A wide intercolumniation, generally of four 
diametera. 

Abbobtbitu. An mrrangement of coupled columns, 
aimilar to that shewn in the western front of Bt. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

AftUMgos 8ttu. [See Indexes.) 



Aboidb (French). A series of arches ephnging Emu 
piers or pillua. 

(TebtMntimed.) 



Grammar of C^s^strj. 

POn THE USB OF ARTISTS AHD ARTISANS. 

Bt FRANCIS BEHJAKIN THOUFSOH. 



CHAFTKR V. (wad'flWff). — iNOROAHic BLSMnicTs Ann 

THUR COXDIItATTOHB. 

Sulphur (continued). The primitive form of sulphur 
that of an acute octahe4ron with a rhombic base (fig. 

1) ; but after melting it axsumea the shape of an oblique 

rhombus (flg. 2). 



Dumas gives the following aa the ch«agta undergone 
by sulphur when exposed to varying temperatures : — 



Very Uquid ; yellow 
XJc)uid: deep yellow 
Thick: orange ytt 



Viacid: reddish 



ir nddenlr awlfld ij Ld 



Very friable : usual colour 



At flrat soft and transpa- 
rent, then friable and 
opaque : usual colour 

Soft, transparent: amber 
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^X Very viscid; brown 
600S 
About ) Leas visoid : brown 

•eooj 

•in InU- 
Ingpotnt. 

Sulphur may be readily formed into crystals by a 
peculiarity in the melting. Common roll sulphur ex- 
hibite only a crvBtalline or minute crystal fracture. But 
if this be melted, and allowed to cool slighUy, and an in- 
cision be then made in the cnist which will ccver the top, 
the contents poured out, and allowed to solidify, the masa 
will, on deavage, exhibit flue crystals of characteristic 
form. 

" When sulphur," says Professor Brands, " whichhas 
been heated to about 300° F. is poured into warm water, 
it acquires the consistency of soft wax, and hardens on 
cooling. In this state it is sometimes used to take im- 
presdoos of gems and medals. When slowly cooled after 
fuaiDn, sulphur forms a fibmnt crystalline mass ; but it 
sometimes retains ita floidity and does not concrete (ill 
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(Cmtiiwed and eonelvded Jivm page 40.) 

" Oae of the most uig«iuoiu new improvanenta in the 
art of manufHcturiiiK these hangines, conriats in bestreir- 
ing them here &nd Uiere with a guttering met«llic dust 



ft appears that artistB begBn very early to 
parte of paper-hoaginga with sUTer-drosa or gold foil ; 
but as real gold was too dear to be vsed for that purpose, 
and as imitations of it soon decayed, this method seems 
not to have been long continued. Instead of these, 
Nuremberg metallic dust aa well as silver-coloured foil 
are employed. Metallic dust is tbeinventionof anartist 
at Nuremberg named John UautHch, who constructed 
also a carriage which could be moved by the person who 
sat in it. He was bom in the year 1595, and died in 
1670. His descendants have continued to the present 
time the preparation of the metallic dust, which is ex- 
ported in large quantities from Nuremberg, and is used 
in shell-work, lacquered-ware, and for various other pur- 
poses. It is prepared bj sifting the filings of different 
metals, washmg them in a strong Ije, and then placing 
them on a plate of iron or copper over a strone' fire, 
where th«r are continiiallj stirred till their colour is 
altered, "niose of tinacquire by this process every shade 
of gold colour, with a metallic lustre; those □i'^ copper 
the difierent shades of red and flame colour ; those ofiron 
and steel become of a blue or violet ; and those of tin and 
bismuth appear of a white or bluish-white colour. The 
dust, ting«a in this manner, is afterwards put through a 
flatting-mill, which consists of two rollers of the hardest 
steel, Lke those used by gold and silver wire-drawers, 
but for the greater convenience a funnel is placed over 
them. I have in my possesaion samples of all the above 
kinds, which have an exceedingly beautiful appearance. 
This metallic dust is affixed so strongly to paper oy means 
of a cement, that it is almost impossible to detach it 
without tearing the paper, as is the case with the paper- 
hangings procured from Aachen. In French, such ^per 
is callea papier avec pailUtta. The lustre of it is so 
durable that it continues unaltered even on the walls of 
sitting apartments. J^ metallic dust, however, has a 
considerable weight, which may undouotedly injure the 

*' This inconvenience may have induced artists to em- 
plojr, instead of metallic dust, that silver-coloured mica, 
which has been long used in the like manner. So early 
as the seventeenth century the miners at Iteicheoetein 
in Silesia collected and sold for that purpose various 
kinds of mica, even the black, which acouires a gold 
colour by being exposed to a strong heat. The nuns of 
Beichenstein ornamented with it the images which 
tiiey made, as the nuns in France and other Catholic 
countries, ornamented their m/ai Dei by strewing 
over them a shining kind of talc. The silver- 
coloured mica, however, has not such a bright metallic 
lustre as metallic dust, but it nevertheless has a pleasing 
effect when strewed upon a white-painted ground, and its 
liefht thin spangles or scales retain their brightness and 
adhere to the paper as long as it lasts. At present I am 
acquainted with no printed information reepecUng the 
method of laying' on metallic dust and mica, 
know where artists procure the latter, which in many 
couDtriee is indeed not scarce. I shall here observe 
that I once taw at St. Peterrinirg a kiad of Chinese 



Cper which appeared all over to have a Bilver-«olonred 
itre, without being covered with any metallic substance, 
and which was exceedingly soft and pliable. It bore a 
great resemblance to paper which has been nibbed over 
with dry acid of borax. I coniectore that its sur&ce was 
covered with a soft kind of talc, pounded extremely fine ; 
but as I have none of it in my possession at present, I oao 
give no further account of it. ' 

[" The manufacture of this important and degant sub- 
stitute for the ancient ' hangings ' of tapestry has luder- 
gone a gradual succession of improvements, and has now 
reached a high state of beauty and perfection. The pat- 
terns en these papers are sometimes produced by stencil 
plates, but more commonly by blocks, each colour being 
laid on by a separate block cut in wood or metal upon a 
plun or tinted ground. The patterns are sometimes 
printed in varnish or size, and gilt or copper leaf applied; 
or bisulphuret of tin is dusted over so as to adhere to the 
pattern ; and in what are ctWtiJloek papers, dved wools 
mixed mto powder are similarly apphed. t'owdered 
steatite or ^«nch chalk is used to produce the peculiar 
gloss known under the name of Mtia. Stripea papers 
are sometimes made by passing the paper rapidly under a 
trough, which has parallel sHis in the bottom, through 
which the colour is delivered; and a number of other 
very ingenious and beautiful contrivances have lately 
been applied in this important branch of art. 

"The invention of the paper machine, by which any 
length of paper may be obtained, effected a great change 
in paper-hanginRB, which could formerly only be prinMd 
upon separate £eets, and were much more inconvenient 
to print as well as to apply to the walls."*] 

i]XCORi.TiTJ OIL FAinniia. 
In the ISth century, the use of oil seems to have pre- 
dommated. Althougn scarcely capable of the same 
fixity of tints as the older compositions, oil has been 
found to posuess many qualities that render it superior in 
handling, combining more readily with the various pig- 
ments, and flowing freely. The modes of preparing oil 
for colouring, however, appear to have been difierent to 
those now in use : few ancient specimens will be found 
that have received more than a single coat of paint, 
whereas, on the modern system, the work must be 
painted over several times before en even surface or an 
equal intensity of tint can be produced. These repealed 
coats are destructive of all nicety and finish. When any 
extent of wall surface was proposed to be painted, it was 
usual to cover the stone work with a thin coat of plaster 
or whiting, for the purpoae of concealing the joints and 
afibrdiug a better ^und. The ground thus gained was, 
in works of importance, Tery carefully prepared with 
size of thin glue or of g^m Arabic dissolved in water, 
with the addition of a little dry white lead or sheepskin 
size, to prevent the too great absorption of colour. For 
gilding, sizes similar to those now or lately in use were 
adopted, and laid as a second coat over the previous 
ground. The gilding of middle-age works will gene> 
rally be found to have been performed in a superior 
manner, ood to have stood well. In appearance, these 
paintings most nearly resemble flatted work varnished: 
the colour* have in cenerel more force than is ninallv 
attained by modem oil — glossy, yet free from glaze, and 
posEessing considerable body. Iriey are not absorbed by 
wood or stone, nor do they adhere very tenaciously. 
Though easily serarable from the groand, they are not 
liable to cra(^.—>. WMeheord, Jm., A.SJ.B.A. 
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OCTOR JOa NSON, on the tu- 
thorit7 of the ]>oet, Milton, 
defines an inventor to be " a 
finder out of something 
new." Now, we put it, 
what is " iometbing' new T " 
We n-eli recollect tbe proverb 
from Solomon about there 
being nothing new under 
the sun ; but while we ar 
willing to give every credi 
to the originsl mou'idert of 
Asajrian brickn, or E^vpti 
workers jn embroiderr, we are decidedly refucrnnt 
to admit tfai: claimH of adventurers Bwenning around 
ui, who with, at tbe beet, BUfwrflcial knowledge of 
the sciences, peck at the principles that have been 
long ago published in their respective test-boobs— the 
class books of students— and actunlty have the im- 
pudence to take out ro;al letters patent, or com- 
plete or provisional re^tration. It is a fact, that 
one-half of tbe modem chymical patents are neither 
more nor less than " cribs " from Bninde and lire. We 
had on example of this when the so-called " artificial 
ivory " — merely a synthesis of one of tbe commonest 
analyses in schoolboy chymistrs— tbe structure of bone 
— was brought out for the manufacture of tbe plat«s 
used for pbolojrraphic raiiiiatores. We adverted to that 
sul^ect in our first volume, and certainly felt, if we did 
not eipreas, consideruble surprise at the appropriation of 
a chymical principle that consisted only in railing an 
alkaline earth with phoephoric acid - as exclusive pro- 
pertv, and putting tbe patent seal upon it : meanwhile, 
we being conscious that ;years am we cast blocks and 
slabs from the same material, with no thoughts of ulte- 
rior emolument, besides the gratification of having care- 
full 7 conducted a simple experiment. 

Bui we have now to deal with a discoverr which is 
asserted to be new, and which we admit to be strange, 
hut whose originality we are prepared to denounce as one 
of the moat presumptuoos pretences hsard of within tbe 
century. 

We need not be lengthy in our remarks. From time 
out of mind, men have twen in the habit of taking the 
newly-flayed skins of animals and immersing them in 
what is technically called " tan," in order to convert tbe 
skin into leather. The rationale of this is, that animal 
skin abounds in gelatine, which in a pure state is very 
soluble, and extremely liable to decompose and become 
fcetid. Tan is an extract of bnrk, the tannin in which 
combines with the gelatine of tbe skin, rendering it fit 
for manufacturing use. This piocess is not only a fact 
in manofactures but in chymistrj also. Every tyro 
knows that tannin precipitates gelatine; and accot^dinglv 
a lot of " tyroi " nave " discovered " or " found out " 
thot paper coated with gelatine and afterwards tanned 
possesses njaii^ of the properties of parchment. They 
nave also apphed the method to tracing paper. 

This precious "discovery" has been patented and 
breveted in England and France, after gelatine cards 
bnve been hawked about the street* for years ; and tbe 
writer of this article has successfully produced papers 
suited for drawing, tracing, and printing, and has actually 
at this moment apparatos at one of tbe morning news- 
paper offices whidi was employed in 18M for the purpose. 
Aa regards drawing or tracing paper, here is the receipt 
VOL. ti. 
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for our readers : brush over thinly one or both surfaces 
of the paper with liquid gelatine; when nearly dry brush 
it over with a colourless solution of tannin. By this 
means you may make your drawing or tracings last for 
ages instead of a few years. That^ the patent 1 



Carljit mt % <|iitt %xk. 

" May the Devil fly away with the Fine Artsl" ex- 
claimed confidentially once, in my hearing, one of our 
most distinguished public men; a sentiment that often 
recurs to me. I perceive too well how true it is, in our 
case. A public man, intent on any real business, does, I 
suppose, find the fine Arts rather imaginary. The Fine 
Arts, wherever they turn up as business, whatever com- 
mittee sit upon them, are sure to be tbe parent of much 
empty tulk, laborious hypocrisy, dilettantism, futility ; 
involving bu^ trouble and expense and babble, which 
end in no result, if not in worse than none. The pfao 
tical man, in his moments of sincerity, feels them to be 
a pretentious nothingness ; a confused superfluitv and 
nuisance, purchased with cost — what he m brief Ian- 
denominates a bore. It is truly so, in these de- 
ays : and the Fine Arts, among other fine 
if ours, are really called to recognise it, and see 
what they will do in it. For they are become the throne 
of Hypocrisy, I think the highest of her many thrones, 
these said Arts ; which is very sad to consider ! Nowhere, 
not even on a gala-day in the Pope's Church of St. 
Peter, is there such an explonion of intolerable hypocrisy, 
on the part of poor mankind, aa when you admit them 
into their Royal Picture-trallery, Glyptothek, Museum, 
or other divine temple of the Fine Arts. Hypocrisv 
doubly intolerable; because it is not here, as in St. Peter's 
and some other churches, an obliged hypocrisy but a 
voluntary one. Nothing but your own vanity prompts 
you here to pretend worsbipping ; you are not bound to 
worship, and twaddle pretenaed raptures, criticisms, and 
poetic recognitions, unless you like it; — and von do not 
in the least know what a damnable practice it is, or you 
wouldn't I I make a rule, theae many years back, to 
speak almost notbtng, and encourage no speech in picture- 
galleries ; to avoid company, even that of familiar friends, 
in such situations ; and perambulate tbe place in silence. 
Tou can thus worship or not worship, precisely as the 

fods bid you : and are at least under no oblicration to do 
ypocrisies, if you cannot conveniently worship. 
The fact is, though men are not in tbe least aware of 
it, the Fine Arts, divorced entirely froni truth this long 
while, and wedded almost professedly to falsehood, fic- 
tion, and such like, are got into what we must call an 
insane condition : they walk abroad without keepern, 
nobody suspecting their sad slate, and do fantastic tricks 
equal ti^ any in Bedlam, — especially when admitted to 
work ''reganlless of expense," as we sometimes see themi 
What earnest soul passes that new 6t. Stephen's, and its 
wilderness of stone pepperboxes wirh their tin flsgs atop, 
worth two millions I am told, without mentally exclaim- 
ing J/fd^^;, and cutting some pious cross in the airl If 
that be "ideal beauty," except fur sugarwork, and the 
e elaborate kinds of gingerbread, what is real ugli- 
r To say merely {with an architectonic trumpet- 
blast that cost two millions), "Good Christians, you ob- 
well I am regardless of expense, and also of 
veracity, in every form I" Too truly these poor Fine 
Arts have fallen mad I 
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The fine Arts once divorring thenjuelves from trtilA.are 
quite certain to&ll mad, if they do not die, and get flown 
awav with \ty tbe Devil, which latter in only thesecond- 
worat reaoit for ns. Truth, fact, ia the life of &11 thing! ^ 
fiiUiCy, "Sction," or whatever it may call itself, ia certain 
to be death, and is already inaanity, to whatever thin^ 
tflkea up with it. Fiction, even to the Fine Art«, is not 
a quite permiiuible tbin^. Sparingly permissible, within 
iron limits ; or if yon will reckon strictly, not permisaible 
at all I The Fine Arts too, like the coerae and every art 
of man's godgiven faealty, are to undereCand chat they 
are sent hither not to fib and dance, but to speak and 
work; and, on the whole, that Qod Almighty's faett, 
sach a* given d», are the one pabulum wbidi will yield 
them any nourishnieDt in this world. Heavena, bad 
they always well remembered that, what a world were 



Strmgt^Erang ^antls for #il paintings. 
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Panela on which fine picturea have been eiecuted, 
are often injured by the misapplication of parqnetting. 
It would, toerefore, appear that the method of safely 
atrengthening wood by ledgea, however familiar to 
cabinet makers, is not so generally understood as could 
be wished. The fibres of a plank of wood, aawn in the 
usual way, run lengtbwiM. The expansion or contrac- 
tion which can take place acts chiefly, if not solely, at 
right angles to the direction of those fibres. When this 
action is equal on both surfaces of the plank, the wood 
preserves its plane, although it may be altered in lateral 
extent. When the action is greater on one surface of the 
plank than on the other, whether front a difference of tem- 
perature or from any other unequal conditions, the wood 
M not only altered in lateral extent, but ceases to be flat, 
and ia said to wind or warp. In this partial alteration, 
concavity indicates the shrinking of the surface; such 
shrinking being generally the consequence of the evapo- 
ration or destruction of tne sap. If a thin piece of wood 
be exposed to heat till it begina to be charred, it will 
became concave on the side nextthe fire. The expansion 
or contraction of wood, under ordinary circumstances, 
ia attributable to the presence or absence of maiature. 
A coat of paint, inasmuch as it protects the surface of 
the wood from moisture, and preventa evsporatiDn, is to 
be considered as tending to produce warping, if conQned 
to one side, or if its effect be not otherwise counteracted. 
The warping of wood may be guarded agninat by forcible 
means ; but the application of such means with a view 
to prevent iti splitting will eienerallv accelerate the evil 
it is intended to obviate. Tne wooa being assumed to 
be well reasoned, the surest way to prevent its splitting 
is to leave it free to expand or contract according to the 
changes of temiwrature. If this free action be re- 
strained in any point, the substance will, sooner or later, 
in all probability, rend somewhere. The first principle 
lo observe, therefore, is never to glue or in any way 
immovably fasten to the woodaledge or batten in a direc- 
tion contrary to that of the fibres. But,Be ledges may re- 
quire to be placed in that direction to prevent the warping 
of the panel, they should be attached in such a manner 
ar, in answering that end, to allow of the lateral expan- 



sion or contraction. The general prindple thus proposed 
may be carried oat in various ways. The nsual and 
effectual mode adopted in carpentry is to sink doveteiled 
ledges in corresponding grooves at the back of the panel. 
The ledges are not glued or even tightly fitted, but their 
keyed form prevents their falling out ; and when uved in 
B vertical direction, as in dadoes, they rest on the floor. 
They may or may not be fiush with the surfoce of the 
wood, according to its thickness ■ in general, they project 
tbowa it. Another mode which has been adopted with 
success for picture panels (which are sometimes too thin 
to admit of sinking grooves in them with safety), is to 
glue battens, formed of a wood not firmer than that of 
Sie panel, in a direction parallel to that of the fibres. 
The ordinary flue, thua applied on a narrow extent only 
of sur&ce, will always expand as much as the wood of 
the panel ; so will the battena. Thus, no force is applied 
sufficient to restrain the free action proposed. Each of 
the battens is grooved at corresponding intervals on ita 
under side, next the panel ; and through these grooves 
flat iron pieces, touching the panel, are passed. These, 
which are at right angles lo the battens, and conse- 
quently at right angles also to the direction of the fibres 
of the panel, are not only not glued, but are not even 
tightly fitted. They sre secured at each end, so as not 
to slip out, by not passing through the two last battens, 
whicn are consequently nstened or *'" ■■- 



n afterwards. 



SCDLPTDRB IK »-iai,k!ia. 
Before the time of Charles I., the sculptor seems to 
have been hardly regarded as an artist ; and the firat 
Englishman of any eminence, Epipbanius Evesham, has 
left us no trace by which we can distinguish his works 
from those of otners. The tombs of Sir Francis Tere, 
however, and of Lord Norris, in Westminster Abbey 
(both executed early in the 17th century), present aa 
with figures of great beauty and expression. Nicholas 
Stone ia the best known sculptor nuder King Jamee 1. ; 
but his works are chiefiy remarkable for their transition 
to the modem stvle of monumental composition, and the 
adoption of the Roman costume, anerwards so universal. 
Under Charles I., several foreign artiste of distinction 
came over, of whom Hubert le Soeur was the chief, and, 
indeed, the first of this time who ■ucceasfnlly followed 
the highest branches of the art. He executed man; 
works in bronze, of which the beautiful equestrian statue 
of his royal patron at Charing Cross still remains. This 
relic was condemned to be broken op by the Parliament, 
but was concealed by the brazier, John Rivet, who bought 
it as old metal,and was replaced in 1078 ; in the meantime, 
the worthy brazier sold its pretended fragments at a good 
profit to the ardent royalists. Charles nad also a bust 
token of himself by Bernini, from a picture painted for 
the purpose by Vandyck. What became of this bust is 
not certainly known. After the Restoration, sculpture 
was almost eiclusively' applied to decoration, and only 
two artists have at all distingnished themselves. The 
&me of Gibber rests upon his two figures of Raving and 
Melancholy Madness in the hall of Bethlem Hospital, 
and Orinling Gibbons has executed little beyona his 
marble statue of Charles II. in the Royal Exchange, and 
bronze figure of James II. in the Privy Gardens. It is 
as a carver in wood, however, that the name of Gibbons 
is best known : and in that branch his exquisite jHtiduc- 
tions, which rival the lightness and delicacy of Nature 
herself, have certainly never been surpassed.— .fiwfestofi's 
" Intr. to Englitk Mti^tiUiu." 
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Heraliii: ^lajirn. 

(Cmtinvedjnm page ^.) 



Bordum, or differenoH, bsTe long been nearlj' aban- 
doned; yet their oocnrrpnce in tbeannaof contemporary 
peraonage«re<juir«sthat their pecnHaritieaihoDid be noteo. 
The bordure ib, then, k bearing' that got* all roand the 
■hield, parallel to tb« boundary of the eecatcheoD. It 
wfti originally uwd for noting a diversity between parti- 
colar perMns dewended of one family and from the same 
parents. (Rg'. ' ' 




The above would be deiwribed, gnlea, % bordure or. 

It is, however, the modem cnBtom to empkty the fol* 
lowing; nine marka of diatinction only. 

Fig. 3 ia for the flrat bom or beir. It i« called the 
label. 

3. The crewent. Second ion. 

i. The mullet. Third eon. 

9. The martlet. Fourth eon. 

0. The annnlet. I^flh aon. 

?. The fleur de lya. Siitb wm. 

8. The rose. Seventh eon. 

9. The croee moline. Eighth son. 

10. The double quatrefoil. Ninth eon. 

" As to the diatinction to be made in the arm* of the 
offi'pring' belonging to each of the above-mentioned bro- 
thers, it ia eipreswd by certain figure*. For ioBtanee, 
the heir or fimt aon of the second house bears a crescent 
charged with a label durinr hia father's lifetime only ■ 
the second son of the second house, a crescent chargvd 
with another crescent ; tbe third son of the second house, 
a crescent charged with a mullet: the fourth son of the 
second house, a crescent chargea with a martlet ; the 
fifth son of the second house, a crescent charged with an 
annulet ; tbe aiith son of the second house, a creacent 
charged with a fleur de lys : and so on of the other sons, 
taking care to have them of a different tincture. 

" It must be observed, that of all the above-mentioned 
marks of distinction, none but the label is used for distin- 
guishing the vounger fons of the royal family; and thia 
label is varied by additional pendants and distinct char- 
gee. Tbe Prince uf Wales always beara the plain label 
argent. Tbe daughters of the blood royal all bear the 
label of distinction thir same. The theory of this prac- 
tice of diSbrencina: the arras of the royal children ia, 
that none of the children of the sovereign are entitled to 
arms by descent, as the arms of their father are those of 
the state. When tbe tons and danghtere of the reigning 
monarch receive permission to use the roynt arma, they 
are assigned to them difierenced by a label, charged with 
some distinguishing mark." * 

(To it amtimied.) 
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133. £Uetro-Bro»3iiig. — Metals may be bronsed 
electro-chymically in a water solution compoeed of 000 
ports of carbonate of potash, 20 of chloride of copper, 40 of 
Bulphate of tin, and 2o0 of nitrate of ammonia. For K 

brass deposit, zinc is substituted for tin. 



201° F. For cameoe : bismuth, 8 Iba. ; lead, 6 Iba. ; 
a lbs. Melts at 190° F. 
135. Inlaying Give /or Metals. — 1 pint of c 

flue, ready madej 6at\y powdered reain, 1^ os.: fine 
rick dust, 1} ox. Well incorporated. Additional iain- 
glasi, in solution, is aometimea added to the glue. 

130. To Impart a Blue Colotir to QtrMa» QOotr or 
Argentine. — Place a plate of metal, three or foor inehes 
square (previously thoroughly polished] in a veatel con- 
taining vegetable mould. Attach to it a modentelv 
thick zinc wire, stickingits other extremity into tbe moula. 
Then pour into the vessel a slightly concentrated soln- 
tion of hydrocyanate of potaasa and protochloride of iron 
ia water. The metallic plate must be completely im- 
meraed. At the eipiration of a few seconds, the argen- 
tine will be covered with a beautiful blue colour which, 
though it doea not stand much rubbing, ia yet auffieiently 
adherent to render the application of the process useAit. 

137. BaHJs TamiAfor Objtcta of Natwal Butory. 
— Mucilage of gum traffecantb, 1 oz. ; mucilage of gtun 
Arabic, 1 o(. ; mix ; add spirit with corroaive aublimate, 
so aa to precipilale the stringy portion of tbe gum. ' 

1 38. fa (hid Olae*, PoraeUin, Sfo.—Vot this purpoee, 
tbe gold is diesolved in aqua r^ia, and the acid is drivea 



—Iiedwithone-twelflh of ita weight of oxide of biamnth, 
together with a smell quantity of borax and gum water. 
Tbe mixture is appliM to the articles with a camel's 
hair pencil, and after passinf through the fire, the gold 
ii of a dingy colour, but the lustre is brought out by 
burnishing with agate and bloodstone, ana ia laatly 
cleaned with vinegar or white lead. 

Cdimr in gttirtstibe %A. 

The following passwes ara extracted from a little work 
on the prindplea oi oolour, written by Ur. O. fi. 

" Of the poiitiTe primary colours, it is difficult to find 
distinct types of each in nature unmingled with the 
others, and we muat speak of them relatively. Tho^ if 
we assume carmine to be the type of pure red, vermilion 
becomes an orange ; and if, on the reverae, we oondder 
vermilion aa red, carmine change* to crinuon, or belong 
to the purple claaa. The same relation will be found m 
tbe tinta cfgambcwo with ochre to yellow ; and of ultra- 
marine with cobaU, Pnusian blue, and indigo, to blue. 
The purest unmixed primitive ooloara are to be found in 

" There can, atrictly apeakiug, be only delicate and full 
tinta of the primary and seoondaiy cuaaea : as tbe leaa 
positive hues, being caused by the mixture of^tfae poeitive 
coloara with their cotaptementary hnea, are tertiaiiee and 
quartiaries. We are aocnstotned to give the name of 
poaitive coloun to hnea varring from the fullest or 
orightcat Hnta to Tory subdued sbadea. 
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" In the works of Creation, the MmB proportion of the 
Tuioas claBsea of coloun genenillj prevaUs. In the 
hrig'ht Bltiea of Bouthern climeu, where appeore the 
greatest auactitj of a primitive colour to be found io 
nature, the blae is conceo Crated at the xenich, from 
whence it graduates into the tertiaiy or gusrtiarj huee 
of the horizon. lu Bunriae oritiDBet the combinations of 
the blue with the yellow, orange, or red tints, are eflected 
by intermediate hues of the secondary, tertiary, quartiary, 
and neutral classes ; the elTect being often heightened by 
the bright orange lights of the clouds being directly op- 
posed to the complementary blue, one of the most brauti- 
ml contraats in colour, ana the subdued gray shadows of 
clouds opposing and giving brilliancy to the warm bright 
colour round the sun. At this period may be observed 
the beauty of gradation, building and other objects 
being often seen in deep contrast with the warm brilliant 
colour, the darkest portion being often directly opposed 
to the brightest lights with the greatest force, and never 
appearing narsh in nature, owing to the opposing light 
and shade being concentrated and graduated in strength. 

"We ere accustomed to speak of the green hills and 
foliage of nature, but there are seldom any flat unbroken 
tints ; the bright green of the foreground is varied by 
lights, reflections, and other incidents, and soon mingles 
with the brown olive and gray hues which compose the 
mass of the landscape. The various hues of com, from 
the pale straw of summer to the golden tones of autumn, 
have distance to graduate and soften their effect on the 
eye, and are supported by the more subdued hues accom- 
panying them. In the decoration of the interior of 
buildings we seldom can rely on distance to moderate 
the crude effect of positive colours, but must have re- 
course to other means. It is in gems, flowers, fruit, 
shells, birds, insects, and the smaller objects of creation, 
that we find the most positive colours, and then in most 
instances in graduated tints; the beautiful smooth and 
furred skins of hirge and small Quadrupeds, and the plu- 
mage of the larger birds, are oi the less |iositive hues : 
in tne peacock the positive colours are confined to small 
parts, and the greater mass of the feathers are of the 
more subdued hues. The same arrangement may be ob- 
served generally in the smaller birds and most insects. 
The most positive coloured Sowers are surrounded and 
reeved by leaves of a comparative low key or subdued 
hne; the great value of which to the brighter colour of 
the flowers may be easily ascertained by surrounding a 
flower with a corresponding quantity of i^een, of the same 
key or brilliancy as the flower. The harmonious com- 
binations of colours in shells is in geneml of the deUcate 
tints and rich subdued hues. 

"In an example, the admiration of which is not con- 
fined to artists— the female face — how httle positive 
colour is to be found, the red concentrated in the lips, and 
blending through the camatians with the complexion ; 
the blue only occasionally seen in the eyes, ana yellow 
neveralone DTunmixed with itscomplementaries; the mass 
of the complexion being formed of brilliant, delicate, or 
rich tertiary and quartiary hues, supported by deeper 
tones of the same classes in the hair. These magical 
combinations of hues have been the study of artists of all 
countries and ages, and the. successful transference of 
them to their canvas, the ambition of the greatest colour- 
ilts ; the complexions of dazzling white happily existing 
only in imagination. 

"It is often supposed that the tertiary and quartiary 
hue* must lie dull and gloomy, but the above example, 
*nd a ^nce at the silks and satins mostin&vour, which 
are generally of these classes, will dispel the illusion and 



prove that in them may be found hues varying from the 

most delicate to the richest. 

" The eye is less excited or fatigued by small than 
largemassesof positive colour ; consequently, the smaller 
the object, the more positive may be the tint, and in 
viewing small objects it is difficult to shut out of view 
the surrounding hues wbiuh act in support and relief of 
the positive colours; also the unconscious continual 
motion of vision suSen it to dwell less on small space* of 
colour than larger masses, Dresses,draperies,and orna- 
mental articles of manufacture, being generally seen in 
neiion and combination with otner objects, may be 
iposed of the more positive tints in proportion to their 



ment of colours in nature benellceutly adapted t 
requirements of human vision, and the great painters of 
the middle ages, having discovered the principles, have 
applied them in the works that now command the admi- 
ration of mankind. It appears, therefore, that if the 
principles found in nature, and adopted in the works of 
the greatest colourists, are correct, we shoold use the ter- 
tiary, quartiary, and neutral hues, for the greater quan- 
tities, and reserve the primary and secondary positive 
colours t4] heighten the eflect, or attract attention to the 
points of interest. As far as I can recall to memory the 
effect of various edifices, the most successful appear to 
have been decorated on the above principles ; but the 
decoration of buildings, hke pictures, often improves, as 
well as suflers, bv the band ot time, and it is difficult to 
say how far the harmonious mellow effects of the older 
buildings may not have arisen from the crude positive 
coloura being softened and subdued by age, though we 
can generally judge if portions have been decorated in 
brighter tints than the rest. In the Gothic churches in 
Belgium and b'rance, the greater quantity of the walls 
was generally left uncoloured, the subdued broken hues of 
the stone and rich carved wood-work, forming a rehef to 
the more positive colour of the glass windows, pictures, 
and marbles j and where marbles weremuch used, as at St. 
Mark's, Venice, the greater proportions were generally of 
rich deep harmonious hues, ana the brighter marbles r^ 
served for the altars, shrines, &c. At St. Peter's, and 
the other Basilicas of Rome, the marbles form interme- 
diate hues between the more positive colour of the pic- 
tures, mosaics, tec, and the subdued hues of the walls. 
In some of the more modem churches in Italy, contrast 
seems to have been the guiding principle in the applica- 
tion of marbles, and the effect is very inferior to the 
older buildings. In the ItaUan churches that have been 
decorated with frescoes, the positive colours being gene- 
rally confined to the draperies of the figures, leave the 
greater quantities to the more subdued hues, and in some, 
where time has broken and subdued the crude tints, as in 
the upper church of the Ckinvent at Assi'i, the effect is 
most beautiful. A beautiful specimen of the same har- 
monious combination of subdued hues, copied from the 
tombs at Zantbus, is to be seen in the Lyciun room at the 
British Museum. In the Cathedral of Milan the vault- 
ing had been formed of brickwork, covered with plaster, 
which having decayed In parts, formed with the brick- 
work the most harmonious combination of subdued hues. 
Instead of taking advantage of and copying the same 
harmonious colours in the decorative repairs, in 1833, 
the vaulting waa being painted with the representation 
of light perforated panelling, out of character with the 
pillars 



massy pillars supporting it. 

(To be cmtmiied.J 
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LTHOUGH the lue of aoorclotha, 
boni their natural defevte as to 
warmch, &c., ii genenUl^r reatricted 
to paMAges, hdji, conidon, aete- 
chamberi, aed itaircaaei, itiU 
their manufacture coiutitutea a 
verv important branch of trade, 
' and one which seems to be 

rather on the iocrcaae than other- 

They are made putly of Qui 
and partly of hemp, the former 
being the cbeaper of the two, but the ktter better 
fitted to retain the oil and paint on the surface, 
avoiding joinbga In the clotn, it is woven in pecul 
constracted looms, by which perfect pieces can he turned 
ont, of the following dimensiouB, which are those most 
generally required — namely, 100 yards in length by 6 
yerds in breadth, 108 yards by 7 yards, and 113 yards by 
8 wds. 

The canvas generally retains the same width through- 
out the subsequent operatioDs ; but it is cut into pieces 
varying from 60 to 1CN> feet In leugth, eacii of which is 
stretched over a vertical frame, to which its four comers 
are hooked, rendering it almost as tight ai a drum. 
Here the canvas remains many weelu, during most of 
theprocesses. 

The first stage of the proceeding consitfs in preparing 
the surface of the canvas in order to render it smooth 
and durable. For this purpose a wash of melted siie is 
applied to each surface, and, while wet, well rubbed with 
a j)iece of flat pummice-stone. When the size has 
dried, the painting commences. The paints employed 
are those of the common description, with this excep- 
tion, that they are mnch thickur and stifier, and have 
fant veiT little turpentine added to them. The first 
layer of paint is dabbed on in patches hare and there 
with a hnisb, and then levelled and spread by means of 
a trowel, twelve or fourteen ioches in length. Ten or 
twelve diay* are allowed for this thick coatmg to dry, at 
the expiration of which a second one it laid on thinner 
than the former, and applied wholly with the brush. 
Ihese two layers are all that are required for the back 
anrface ; but the front one requires a greater number of 
coating and more processes, such as a rubbing with 
pummice-stone after each successive layer. Two or 
three more coats of paint will, in general, suffice for 
this snrface, by the time it has received which it wilt 
have acquired a grea^ degree of smoothness, and the 
anbataace altogether much suppleness and pliability. 

The pattern is the next point to be considered. For 
thia pnrpoae wood blocks are employed in much the 
same manner as those for paper-hangings and colour 
printing. The canvas is first removed hvta its vertical 
position in the frame and then wrapped round a roller so 
placed as to allow the canvas to be nncoiled and spread 
oat on a table to be printed. The blocks (which we will 
suppose to be four for one pattern, namely, red, yellow, 
blue, and green) being ready, the paint (say red) is ap. 

Jilied with a brush to the sorfiice of a pad or cushion 
armed of flannel covered with floorcloth j the block, 
held by a handle at the back, is placed face downwards 
n this cushion, and the layer ni paint tfaos obtained is 




transferred ti 
block smartly down o 
VOL. n. 



I the latter. A second impresMon 



is nude in a similar manner, by the side of and close to 
the first; and so on throughout the length uid breadth 
of the canvas ; each impression being about tifceetunches 
square. The proper " register " of the succeeding im- 
preraions is assisted by pins placed at the comers of the 
blocks. When the whole surface is thus printed with 
one colour, all the other three are eimilarlj applied in 
snccession. Where mors colours occur, mo 
to their " register" is, of course, requisite, i 
effect the proper arrangement of the whole. 

In printing floorcloth for passages and s 
the cloth seldom exceeds a yard, the canvas 

the frames, as in the other cases, but il 



1 order to 
9 prepared 



strips before bebg printed, and has usually a 

given to its pattern by mewns of blocks, much narrower 

thsn the ones mentioned above. 

Where there are large pstchee of one colour in the 
pattern of floorcloth, they are not given by smooth 
surfaces on the btoi-ks, but by means of little projecting 
squares, technically denominated "teeth," the reason 
for which is, that if a surface two or more inches sqiure 
were laid on wet paint, it would not take ap the paint 
equally,butwou1dexhibit it in an unequal splat; whereas, 
if the surface were broken up into a number of smaller 
surfaces by means of lines cut in various directions, 
these lines would act U air-vents, and the paint would 
be taken up pretty equally by the little squares or 
" teeth." 



!^akc of Hlaterial. 



In eetimating the cost of any article, there are two 
essential elements to the calculadon, vie, the viUue of 
the raw material from which the article is produced, and 
the amount of labour expended upon the raw material 
before the required article is completed. Jt becomes a 
very interesting inquiry as to the proportions in which 
mw materiel, representing a certain value and labour, 
unites to make up the value of objects of art and manu- 
facture. 

In pursuing this inquiry it will be very soon perceived 
that m many coses tbe original value of the material 
beari but a trifling, in some a totally insigniflcant rela- 
tion to tbe value of tbe nltamate reeDlt ; while in other 
objecte of great ntihty and extensive consumption, the 
valae of the article is but little raised above that of the 
raw material from which it is produced. There are two 
causes l«r this: first, the material itself may, like gold, 
possess a high value per se. Secondly, a material itself 
of small value may be subjected to an extreme amount 
of manipnlation in tbe course of manufocture, or it may 
possess certain phyiical properties by which tbe ne ce ssary 
manipolation, not excessive in itself, is rendered haxard- 
ous jor difScult. It must be evident, in carrying this 
principle to its full legitimate extent, that the value of 
any commodity in money represents nothing more than 
the lubour which has been expended in obtaining or 
producing it : for where the worth of an article is calcu- 
laled from the cost of the raw material, end the labour of 
converting this material, it must be obvious that we ore 
only, in the latter case, varying the form in which value, 
I the representative of labour, is put forward; for the 
rice of the raw material itMdf is wholly pvemed, 
Jrectly or indirectly, by tbe labour expended id its pro- 
doctioii. In % Tarj few and especial instances the pMU- 
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liar qqalitin of « tOBteriftt maj, in nome degreit, affect 
tbe queadon of vulue ; but thene are remote eieeptioRs, 
and 6$ not alter the general conclusioa. Tbe increaMd 
value of anv aubstance ariaing' from iti comparative near- 
city, ae e^ild, platinum, and precioue Blonefi, miut always 
DliimaC^y be brought to the labour standard in fixing 
their worth, as their hi^h price ia the consequence of the 
^at expenditure of labour required to «eek for and 
obuin auch materials. 

As a rule, it will be found that the proportion which 
labour bears to rawmaterinl in fixing' tbe value of an 
article, b greater in the case of raw materiula of small 
thon in those of (jreat value. Thus lead, copper, iron 
(cast and wrought), hemp, and fiaz, can all be endued 
with componiUvely preater labour-value than gold or 
silver, that if to say, the labour exceeds the value of the 
mw ranterini much more in the former instances tbnn in 
^Id or silver; and with these two the balance of the 
labour-value is again on the side of the least costly 

To illustrate this position, let ua suppose a quantity of 
raw materiel, worth in <auh case £1, to be manufactured 
as follows, the result would be very nearly — 

LBiD:— £ 

As sheeta 1'.32 

Small printing type 30-00 

Copper : — 

Household utensils 4'02 

Fine metallic cloth 5300 

Iboh (Cabt) : — 

Ornamental 48-00 

Ornaments for the person (Berlin) 148'00 

lHOS{WBoroHT);— 

Twisted grun barrels 240'00 

Penknife blades OSO-OO 

Polished steel buckles, ius 900*00 

Needles 7000 

Scissors (finest) 4ii0-00 

Sword handles (polished steel) OSO'OO 

Hbhp :— 

Cordage and cable 4-00 

Flit:— 

Linen 600 

These figrures prove that it is the lesst valuable raw 
material per se which is most susceptible of receivincr a 
largely ijicrea:<ed value by means of labour, and this will 
be more apparent if we consider that gold is rarely 
doubled in worth by any mnnipularion which can bs 
bestowed upon it; and that, )!«nenilly, in the price of 
gold articles, tbe labour element is greatly below that of 
raw material in worth. 

Of all the instances, however, which could be brought 
forward to illustrate the relation which raw material and 
labour bear to each other, there is none more striking and 
conclusive than can be found in tbe manufacture of 
articles from steel. Referrlni^ back to the tigures given 
above, it will be seen that in every branch of stfiel manu- 
fiiclure quoted, the raw material value is exceeded by the 
labour-value in a very remarkable manner, the latter 
being in two cases BOO mid 980 times greater than tbe 
former. There is no other raw material which ia capable 
of having its value thus enhunced by labour; this doubt- 
less arises from the foct Ihnt steel posseHseu properties 
which are wanting in every other substance, and which 
are just the properties which render it. and it alone, 
applicable to certain purposes in the arts. So much is 
this tbe case, and in each ao eminent, nay, even astonish- 



ing degree does steel possess the power of receiving value 
from manipulation in the art?, that the cases already 
mentioned give but a faint idea of the extent to which 
this accession of value may be carried. 

In producing springs for a smallerdescripljon of watch 
the increase of labour is enormous. There are three 
sizes of wire in general use in producing these sprinifs. 
Specimens obtained from the manufactory of MeHsrs. 
Lambert, Oxford Street, Islington, are niunbered respec- 
tively 42, 54, and 70. No. 42 is the kind from which 
the ordinary apringe already spoken of are made. Tbe 
other sizes are much smaller, No. 70 being absolutely 
minnte. The price of No. 43 to tbe trade is Is. per yar^, 
the weight of which is ao-lOOths of a grain. Conse- 
quently, 1 oz. of wrought iron, the value of which does 
not exceed l-8th of a penny, converted into steel, and 
drawn into this 6ne wire, will produce I,3£0 yards, 
worth £66. The second siie. No. 64, is worth 2a. 5d. 
per yard to tbe trade, the increase of value being due to 
the additional labour and time required to reduce No. 42 
to this smaller size. The weight of a yard of No. 64 is 
only 21-iOOthB of a grain. One ounce of steel would 
therefore draw into 2,200 yards of wire, the value of 
which is not less than £375; the worth of the raw 
material not, it must be remembered, exceeding I-8Ih of 
« penny. 

The third and smallest size of wire, No. 70, is only 
employed in making the springs of very small watches, 
sucn 'as are set in bracelets, more, indeed, objects of 
curiosity than use. Tbe price of this vHre is 20b. per 
yard, the increase of price oeing again only due to added 
iabour, as the wire is in every case originally the same. 
There are but few workmen who possess suiEcieDt skill 
to draw this wire; it weighs only 16-lOOchB of a grain 

Kr yard. One single ounce of steel would therefore 
aw into no less than 3,320 yards, or 1 mile l,SiiU 
yardi>, or nearly two miles, having the almost incredible 
Velueof £3,320 per oz. In the state of steel wire of this 
extraordinary hnenca, an ounce of wrought iron is 
worth as much as 8;W ozs. of pure gold, at £4 per ounce ; 
or 13,280 OZJ4, of silver, at 5s. per ounce. 

As the value of the raw material was only l-8tb of k 
penny, it follows that the enoi-mous price of the wire is 
due solely to the worth of the labour bestowed upon it. 
The vulue of the labour element in this case exceeding 
that of the raw material by upwards of six millions 
of times. — The Artizan, 



Tbe morse inhabits all parts of the Icy Sea ; and its 
upner canine teeth, or tusks, ore at times nearly two feet 
in length and of great thickness, weighing occasionally 
full 30 lbs. Tbe pulp cavity occujnea about a fitlh of the 
entire length of the tooth ; the ivory is composed of 
delicately interwoven fibres of a very fine white colour, 
covered with a hard rugose enamel. The core, or inner 
part of the tooth, has a peculiar crystalline appearance, 
and is of an oily yellowish hue. Horse ivory ia easily 
distinguishable from that of the elephant by the three 
distinct layers of material of which it ia composed, by its 
central crystalline core, by the absence of theintersecting 
curves resembling " engine turned " articles, which cha- 
racterise the elephant's tusk.', by its greater hardnesa, and 
also by its retaining its white appearance much longer 
than elephants' ivory does. The morse tusks which we 
receive trom the Esquimaux are generally so soaked with 
oil that tbe pristine colour cannot be delected. — H. S, 
Cunwiff. 
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( Continued/rout page 47.) 



Charges are the contents of n field, and are distin- 
guiihed aa hononreble ordinariea, subordinarieB, and 
common charges. The honourable ordinaries are formed 
hj the employment of the lines already figured in this 
treatise, and are named the chief, bend, bend ainister, 
fess, bar, pale, cbeveron, cross, and snltier. 




The chief (fig. 1) occupies exactly one third portion 
of the field, at the top, and may be accompanied bv a 
fiUet one-fourth of its own bieadth, as represented. The 
chief is always formed by a horizontal line, either straight 
or croolied, and may be charged with figures. 

The bend (Sg. 2) is a stripe passing diagonally across 
the shield from the deiter comer. 

The bend sinister,' of course, is the reverse of the 
preceding. 

The fess (6ff. 3) is a horizonlal stripe drawn across 
the centre of the shield, and being one-tWd of its depth 
in breadth. 

The bar is very similar to the fess, except that it is 
not confined to any particular part of the shield. A 
number of bars may also be displayed on the same field. 
" When the shield contains a number of bars and metal 
alternate, of even number, that is called barrg of ao 
many pieces, expressing their nomber." The bar is only 
one-fiiih of the depth of ihe shield. 




The pale (fig, 4) is just the same aa the feas, only 
being perpendicolar. It occnpies the third part of the 
escutcheon. The pale, reduced to one sixth part of the 
shield, becomes a pallet, and half of that again, an en- 
dorae. In some cases, all three are dispUyed on the 
same field. 

The chcTeron (fig. 5) resemblea a pair of rafters. It 
occupies the fifth part of the field. Its diminutive is 
the cheveronel, which is half its size. 

The crosses used in heraldry are very numeroos — 



* " It is a pmsilini; error that lbs bend sinister Is a mark 
of difboooar, as betokening illfgitjoaer ; this teems to bsva 
arJMB tnta Its havtBg been coatoanttd with the btton, whlsh 
burins diflers from it botb ia being modi narrowar, and In 
bcini CBt off rram tba borders of the escalebeon." — Letrtr'i 
•■ CWriofUiss if Btraldrf." 



indeed, almoat too nnmerous to count. " The principal 
and most ueosl varieties of this ordinary," aays Lower, 
" are described in the ' Bote of St. Albans.' One of 
the moat interesting forms is Ihe cross fitch^, or ' fiti- 
hyll ' (fig. 6), because being sharpened at the lower end, 
it could oe fixed into the ground, like the little nrossas in 
Catholic cemeteries. It probably originated in the cross 
anciently carried by pilgrims, which answered the pur- 
pose of a walking staff, and served when occasion re- 
quired for the use of devotion. Next to this may be 
reckoned the cross patee (fig. 7), the cross- crosslct, the 
cross patonce (fig. 6), and the cross moline" (fig. 9). 
Fig, 10 is the calvary cross. 
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Cnlimr in gtciiratiire §ri. 

(£im(tiMinJ and amebtdtd fiium page 48.) 



"la many of tbe ftbove examples, gilding baa been 
profuselj em[)lo;ed, but owing, I imagine, to the variuus 
lighta, reflections, and variety of eSect, it receives, gild- 
ing appears to be exempt from the laws that affect other 
Golonred materials, and may be used in any quantities, 
and harmonises with all colours ; although from its 
brightness it would appear to be nnsuited to the porpose, 
gilt frames are foand to harmonise with every variety of 
pictures, better than any other kind. The churches of 
our own country have bo suffered from wanton violence 
or bad taste, that it is difficult to name any examples, 
though in some of the cathedrals which have escaped the 
Sat monotonouB washes of tasteless innovators, the 
beauty and the solemnity of the broken hues of the 
and carved wood-work mav be studied, and 
ihie tbej give to the rich coloured glass; I can- 
add pictures, mistaken zeal having in most instances 
banished them from our churches. Of this efTect, 
were it not for the glaring inharmonioos white 
marble modem monuments, Westminster Abbey would 
be a splendid example. The recent introduction of monu- 
mental windows will, if generally adopted, save the walls 
of our churches from being covered with monuments of 
different style to the building, and add colour where it is 
much wanted. In thepaiiitingof them thearrsn§^ment 
of colour in the ancient specimens should be adopted ; 
these contain no laig« masses of colour as in modem 
glass painted windows, and the figures, &c., were not 
r^rded as pictures, but made subservient to the general 
ornamental arrangement of colour in the window. The 
objections to the removal irom Westminster Abbey of 
some of the monstrous monumental absurditiefi, con- 
sisting in the reverence for the memorials of departed 
great men, and re^rd for the feelings of their living 
representatives, might be obviated by the snbetitution of 
monumental windows. The same rich combinations of 
subdued broken colours may be found in some of our col- 
legiate halls, or remaining residences of the olden time, 
and are generally aasistea and heightened bv pictures 
and stained glass. At St. Denis, near Paris, tne positive 
colours are profusely used, and the altars, pictures, stained 
glass, and painted statues, are sacrificed id consequence. 
The French, in their modem decorations in ^neral, sup- 
port and relieve the positive colours by delicate or rich 
subdued hues; at St. Vincent de Paul, the low-toned 
marbles of the columns occupy a large proportion of the 
composition, end are supported by carved oak-work. 
The nisiorioil and other pictures with which many of 
their ceilings are decomt^, appear oppressive and un- 
anited to their place. In such situations the beauties of 
fine works of art challenginff much attention, ore lost 
from the difficulty and poinfuT position necessarv to view 
them, and if richly coloured with full positive colours and 
deep tones, appear heavy and overpowering, end lower 
inoppearance the heittht of the apartments. Subjects for 
ceilings should be of ught fanciful character, and pointed 
with the lighter delicate bright tints and subduea hues. 
If the same class of colours are employed in the general 
decoration of ceilings, domes, arches, soffits, jcc, ^d the 
positive colours necessary to prevent tameness of effect 
moderately employed, height end space, an important 
beauty in architecture, wiU be obtained. The beauties 
of Rubens' fine work at Whitehall Chapel ore com- 
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n its present situation. That the oom- 
ied hues and subdued colours excites the 
admiration of mankind, we have convincing proof in 
every exhibition end picture-gallery; where buildings 
are chosen as subjects in themselves, and not as secondary 
backgrounds to other oblects, it is not the newly-entcted 
edifice with its flat unbroken tints, bat the older con- 
structions with their time-stained walls, ruins to which 
the weather and mosses have given every variety of 
varied bue, cottages often posseasmg no beauty of fonn, 
end deriving all their charms from the rich variegated 
colours painters delight in. TfaeC this admiration is not 
confined to the English and their artists, many of the 
works of the Flemish painters are a proof. 'Pttinlers 
select subjects from the lower classes of all countries, as 
much for the varied broken baea of their old wom 
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Sttjnitalop. 

^mprestvtnsjrom Metal and Stone Seals. 
alittle by bold' ' ' 



139. To take Impr 
—Warm the seal alittle by holding the face of it ni 

side of a candle; make it so as you can juHt feel it w 

against your face. Then take the stick of wax and hold 
it above the candle, that the end of it may be melted 
without burning ; apply it to the letter, and sdr it to the 
required shape. Press the warm seal down quickly white 
the wax is tolerably hot, let it remain a few seconds, and 
remove it care&IIy, Metal seals require to be made 
warmer than stone. To produce the Dead Surfaee, at 
in Pronf Jmpreiaumt : Warm the seel, take a soft plate 
brush, and rub it in a little olive oil ; brush over the 
worm seal with it by sticking the ends of the hair on the 
face of the seal ; then dip a good sized pendl brush in the 
best Chinese vermilion, and tan it lightly on the greasy 
seel ; blow off the loose vermilion from Uie seal, melt the 
wax, and seal as above. — T. Moring, 

140. Denaity of Alloys, — The following possess a 
density^eoter than the mean of their constituents: gold 
with antimony, bismuth, cobalt, tin, or zinc. Silver with 
antimony, bismuth, lead, tin, or zinc. Lead with onti- 
mony. Platinum with molybdenum.' Palladium with 
bismudi. Copper with bismuth, polladiam, tin, or line. 
The following, on the other hand, possess a less density 
then the mean of their constitueritai—trold with copper, 
iron, leed, iridium, nickel, or silver. Silver with copper 
or lead. Iron with antimony, bismuth or lead. Tin and 
antimony. Lead and mllatUum. Kickel andarsenicnm. 
Zinc and antimony.— Ja^narrf. 

141. To Dry PlatUi and Flowert.—X correspondent 
of the " Floral World," says that be has practised the 
following method for his hortut tiooas with complete 
success tor from twenty to thirty years :^Prepare several 
tablets of nlaster of Paris of the size of the book in which 
von intend to mount your collection ; they should not be 
less than on inch in thickness. The plaster should not 
be mixed very strong. The lighter they are, the more 
absorbent. When tiiey are Uioroughly dry, lay the 
blotting-paper on the plaster, then Uie plant, covenng it 
with more paper, and then pbster slab, pluit, and so on, 
forming a pile. The plaster absorbs Ue moisture from 
the paper sn rapidly as to hasten the process end thereby 
preserve the colour. Before the tableta are used again 
the moistare must be carefully evaporated — not exposing 
them (o greater heat than the hand will endure. 
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■MR'^^^^^IIE art of colouring in fresco 

which nil! at all timef exhibit 
to posterity the wisdom and 
profound knowledge of the 
Bti ci en ts— qualities which en- 
abled them not merely to lay 
the foundation of the artu &nd 
sciences, but nUo, in very 
man}' cases, to so far perfect 
them as to leave tu after 
generation* merely the power of imitation. The speci- 
mens of this style of decoration which are deposited in 
the British Atuseam and other places, are, no doubt, 
familiar to moat of our readers as the most brilliant, 
fresh, and imperishable efforts of the art of colouring 
eier executed by tlie hand of man ; — ia (hem the co- 
lours literally glow, and what in more modern pictures 
bear a time-decayed and musty aspect, there rattier seem 
to improve \iy tbe lapse of ages. 

Professor Hess rccammcnds as the best materials for 
constructing wails well adapted for fresco, well-dried 
bricks of an equal hardoess. The use of laths is some- 
tiniea necessary; but a brick ground is preferable 
wherever it is practicable to construct one, ou account 
of its BoliditT and adaptability. It absorbs superfluous 
water, and keeps the plaster longer in a fit state for 
painting upon. The painting ground dries much quicker 
on laths, as two surfaces are presented for evaporstion. 
The walls ought to be thoroughly dry. A wall of a 
brick, or a brick and a half in thickness, is best suited 
for paintinz on. 

Hut the London bricks are highly charged with salts, 
which exude every lime the wall is moistened or damped, 
and will effloresce upon the surface of the picture— an 
evil which has been encountered by many artists. To 
prevent this, a livdrofuee of wax, resin, and oil should 
oe spread over ine wall previously to laving the ground 
for fresco, by which the damp would uu intercepted ; 
bnt the safer plaa would be, to use battens and laths 
instead of tbe brickwork ; this mode receives additional 
recommeudatioQ froni the fact, that none of the experi- 
mental frescoes painted upon such a framework have 
shewn any of the defucts which would result from salts 
or from damp. Where great lightness or removeable 
frescoes are required, a frame of wood, with wirework 
of either iron or copper, could be used, instead of the 
laths; and the Italians have a method of preparing 
coarse canvas protected by laths at the back, which has 
• great advantage in this respect over the others. 

If a brick or stone wall be selected to paint upon, it 
will require tu be thoroughly dry before laying ou the 
rough coat of plaster. This first layer is composed of 
river sand and lime in the proportions of two parts of 
sand to one of lime, or three parts of sand to one of 
lime. The thickness of the coat is sucii as is generally 
used in preparing the walls of dwelling-houses. Tlie 
aurfiwe of this first apiilication should be rough, but not 
unequally so ; and the mason should avoid leaving 

The wall thus coated should be sulTered to harden 
perfectly : the lon^r it renu^ns in this slate the safer it 
will -be, especially if the lime u«ed wtie, in the first in- 
stance, fresh. 



The ultimate pieparatioD for jpainting < 
hard, well-seasoned mortar, is aa follows : — The surface 
is wetted agMn and again, with boiled or r<uD water, 
till it ceases to absorb. Then a thin coat of plaster u 
spread over that portion only which is to be painted ; 
the surface of this coat should be but very moderately 
rough. As soon as it begins to ut (in ten nuontes or 
so, according to the season), a second thin coat is laid 
on somewhat fatter, that is, with more lime and less 
sand (i. (., two parts or less of sand to one of lime). 
Both these htyei^ together are scarcely a quarter of an 
inch thick. The plaster is laid on, and the turlaces are 
smoothed with a wooden trowel ; this, at least, is Cor- 
nelius's practice. Some painters like the last surface 
(which is to receive the fresco) to be perfectly smooth ; 
and sometimes substitute marble-dust for tbe sand ; but 
this does not work so pleasantly as the sand, and is, to 
some eyes, disagreeably white. One of the modes of 
rendering it slightly rough, is to fasten some beaver nap 
to the trowel ; another is to pass over the plaster, in all 
directions, lightly with a brush. 

{To ie eontitmei.) 



#it % gttt^oit of 3painliK9 practistit 
in i\t JnciEnt -I^Enetian School.* 

Br T. 8RELDBAKK. 

Tlie method of paintiitg practised in the Venetian 
School, I conceive to have been as follows: — 

The cloth was primed with colours in distemper, of a 
brownish hue, such an woald properly enter mto the 
darkest parts of the picture. The most transparent 
colours are the properest. I believe umber was most 
generally used, broken with red, yellow, or blue, accord- 
ing to the tint intended to be produced, and diluted with 
ciialk or whiting to the proncr degree of strength. 
Upon the groundso prepared, tne subject was correctly 
drawn with umber, pure, or mixed with lake, blue, or 
black ; and, with the same colours, those shadows that 
were darker than the ground were then painted in. 

The artist then painted the lights with pure white, in 
a solid body, where the light was brightest, or where the 
full effect of colour was to be produced ; and, where the 
demi-liiits were afterwards to be, scumbling it thinner 
by degrees, till it united with the shadows. 

In tliis manner the chiaro-oscuro was finished as much 
as possible, and the local colour of every object in the 
picture glazed over it. All the colours used in this 
part of the work were ground in oil, which was absorbed 
into the ground, the picture remaining fiat^ something 
like a picture in water-colours or crayons ; it was then 
varnished, till saturated with varnish, and the full of 
every colour brought ont : the picture was then com- 

Upon the most superficial view of this process, it will 
be evident that a picture painted by it is, as to all 
visible properties, a vamisn picture ; for the small 
quantity of oil that liad been used sank into the ground, 

d never could rise again to be hurtful : while the 

■ RepriDled FroB the "TransactioBsaf tbe Sodsljof Arts," 
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vftmish, being laid on aftet the colonn, gave them all 
the brilliancj and darabilitj the^ could derive from that 
vehicle, iritnout being liable to the objections that nre 
made to painting in varnish, Bupposing it to be uied in 
tbe same manner as oil is in painting with oil. It ii true 
that this mode of painting is itaelf liable fo aorae objec- 
tioDB; th«Ee 1 have endeavoured to obviate, and shall 
therefore mention hereatler. Here it may be observed 
that, as any vamiih may be used, it ia to this circum- 
Btance we muat attribute the different d^rees of dura- 
bility in pictures of the Venetian School. I have seen 
some that would resist the most powerful solvents, while 
others were destroyed by the weakest ; though all pos- 
sessed the apparent properties that distinguish the Vene- 
tian pictures from aU othera. 

As I do not pretend to degrade painting to the rank 
of a mechanical art, that may be infallibly practised by 
a recipe, I shall be permitted to observe, that this was 
the general system of the Venetian School, which I 
have seen variously modified in the works of different 
artists of that, as well as of the Flemish, which is de- 
rived from it. It is sasceptible of an almost infinite 
Dumber of modifications, in proportion to the talents, 



proved by eiperiment that effects aimilar to those of the 
Venetian pictures may be produced by this method, and 
that the system has a stroog tendency to produce that 
brilliancy, and harmony of colouring (hat is so much 
admired, with more certainty and facility than those 

?nalities can be obtained by any other mode of painting, 
hope ray case will be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Society. 

I once asked Sir Joshua Reynolds, by what circum- 
stances in the managemciit of a picture he thought the 
harmony of colouring was to be produced 7 He replied, 
an unity of lidit and an unity of shadow should pervade 
the whole. He explained to me the ditliculty of reduc- 
ing tlio various colours of alt the objects that may be 
included in a picture, and the various modifications of 
those colours to the simple, harmonious slate he de- 
scribed, and illustrated what he had said by this simile. 

"A picture, to possess harmony of colouring, should 
look as if it was painted with one colour (auppose 
umber and white), and, when the chiaro-oscuro was 
complete, the colour of each object should be glaxed 

Thi.s obaervation, from such authority, was impressed 
with peculiar force on my mind ; and if 1 can retrace 
ita operations on a aubject which his ao long engaged my 
attention, I should say Sir Joshua's observation was the 
clue that guided me through all my eipcriments. and, I 
hope, will enable me to prove, that the beautiful and 
simple practice which he suggested as a simile, was 
literally the practice of that school upon whose works 
his ideas of colouring were founded. At the same time 
I may observe, that the fact seems to have eluded his 
observation, or he would not have used it as a compari- 
son to simpliiy his description of a practice whicn he 
thought both difficult and complex. 

In the Newtonian doctrine of Light and Colours, it is 
believed that all colours are inherent in light, and htb 
rendered visible by the action of various twdies, which 
reflect particuhu rays, and absorb the rest. Without 
disputing the truth of this doctrine, it is to be ob- 
served that a painter must consider the objects he repre- 
sents aa being anslo^us to the materials he uses to 
represent them ; and, in this view of the subject, colonr 



ia to be considered as a property inherent in bodien 
which ia rendered visible by the contact of light, a 

colourless, or at least a mono-coloured substance, and 
ahadow the mere privation of light. 



whatever the situation may be, it repreaents cer 
jects in a given space, possessing individually their pecu- 
liar colours, and generally exposed to the operations of 
light. The quantity of light each can receive must de- 
pend upon ita form, and ita position reapecling that part 
whence the light comes ; for, in proportion as other parts 
recede from the light, the shadow becomes visible : but 
shadow is nothing but privation of light, and privation 
of colour, in proportion as the light h diminished. Sorae 
attention to these circumstances will, perhaps, enable us 
to demonstrate tbe truth of Sir Joshua's position. 

If n globe of one colonr be exposed in a painter's 
room, properly darkened, that part which is nearest the 
light will partake of its colour ; the next part will shew 
the true colour of the object : that which first recedes 
from the light will be a little obscured, the next a little 
more, and so on progressively, till that part which is 
farthest from the light wilt lose its colour, and appear 
equally dark with the shadiest part of the room. Now 
we know this globe ia of one uniform colour; the varia- 
tions we see in different parts of it are only deceptions, 
occasioned by the accession of light in some parts, and 
■' privation of it in others. 

ChB 



what ia true of this one object and its parts, would be 
equally true of any number of objects, whatever their 
colours or relative situations might be: if they were 
placed together in the same room, each would possess 
Its own individual colour, each would jiartake of the 
general light, in proportion to its situation, and of the 
general darkness iu proportion as it recedes from the 
light. All this may be easily conceived ; but the diffi- 
culty, and in the ordinary modes of painting a serious 
one it is, is to represent such objects with tne appear- 
ance of truth, and preserve tbe narmony necessary to 
constitute a whole. The Venetian painters, however, 
by whatever means they obtained their knowledge, dis- 
covered a method ao simple, that perhaps no Other can 
produce such brilliant effects, and undoubtediv not with 
&cility and certainty at all comparable with theirs. 

'ITie artist will remark that, in describing the whole of 
the Venetian method of painting, I have said nothing of 
the manner of producing those d e mi-tints which cond nee 
so much to the brilliancy of a picture, which arc so diffi- 
cult to execute, and in which he most frequently fails. 
Those tints are, in the ordinary modes of painting, pro- 
duced by the mixture of black, grey, blue or brown (ac- 
cording to the judgment of the artist], with the local 
colours of the objects. It is these tints which, from 
their being made with such colours, it is difficult to get 
clear, and which never are so clear in any other as in the 
Venetian, and in some of the Flemish pictures, which 
are painted upon analogous principles. The fact is, that 
those painters produced all such tints without the ad- 
mixture of any colour to represent them, and by a 
method so like that by which they are produced in 
nature, that this circumstance alone ensures a degree of 
brightness to their colours, and of hannonv to their 
shadows, that it is perhaps impossible to produce, in an 
equal degree, by any other mode of painting. 

[Tti&e eontimirJ.) 
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Jrt^tttural 61os5;tni. 

( Continued from page 43.) 



&sa:ii (L&tin, aretu). — A eegmeut of a circle, re- 

etiictcd to not more tbsn lulf. It is gencHlly an aper- 
IWG, formed of bricks or stones of a. weilge-lilte tendency, 
by nhich it is adapted to resist perpendicular and I aterni 
pressore, so as to support the i>diGce built over it. An 
opening in a bridge throngb or under which the water 
~>r vessels pass. A concave ceiling or fioor of any mate- 



rial o: 



folfowing are illastraliors of some of 
forms of arches at present in use. 





6. Triangvlar {Saxon). 
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] 42. To CaitfrOBt the Interiors of Shells, A-c— Pour n 
Doluble alloy into the cavitr, and then corrode away the 
nhell with oydrochloric acrd. The metal model may be 
multipUed by ploBter cheFb. 

143. To Smoothen and Poliah luortf. — Some painters 
use a large scratcber, others an inttrument with a blade 
three or four inches long and of a triangular Bhspe. To 
cither of iheee the use of a raior ia preferable ; to 
benetit completely by it, be sure that it has not the 
ttightest notch on its edge, and observe that it ia not 
too sharp. Open it so tliat the back part o( the blade 
touches the handle, and in that position uee it to ecrape 
the ivory from angle to anj;le. When the whole is thun 
amoothened begin agnin from the contrary angles, in 
order that no traces of the liflw may remam upon the 
side required to be painted. Having provided some 
putty powder, pulverised and passed through a silk 
sieve, place the ivory in the middle of the bottom of a 
bandbox, holding it firmly in one hand, while with the 
other take a small bit of ^aper, and rub the pounce on 
the side of the ivory which has been polished— being 
always careful to do it with a circular movement. If 
the ivory be now of a dend white, and has lost the lustre 
^ven to it by the razor, take it ant of the box, lioldbg 
It so that the Gngers An not toach the surface, and brush 
off lightly with a painting brush any grits that mav have 
adhered to it. For this purpose take one of the largest 
hair pencils. It may be serviceable to remove in the 
same way any specks or dust while painting. Never 
suffer the fingers to touch the ivory; hold it always at 
the extremities, for the colonr will not settle in a place 
touched by the hands. If, however, such an accident 
happens, have recourse to the pumice powder, and with 
a paper stump, niEher pointed, gently rub the place 
affected. But to avoid as much as possible a recur- 
rence of such accidents, when at work, take a sheet 
ol paper to rest the hand upon, and when there is occa- 
sion to use body colour, have a piece of wood or paste- 
board made foi the same purpose, in such a way as not 
to touch the miniature, for in consequence of the gum 
which is in the colours, the heat of the hand might 
cause the paper to adhere to the paintine. 

144. To make Worhi in Tortowshell.—hetoris the 
shells are worked they ^re often dipped in boiling water 
to temper them ; three or four minutes commonly suffices, 
but tliey require a longer period when they are either 
thicker or more brittle than uaiml: excesx of boilirie 
spoils the colours of the aliclU, renders them darker, ana 
covers the outside with im opaque while film. Others 
flatten and temper the shells with hot irons, such as are 
used by laundresses ; the vbel! ia continually dipped in 



its being scorched; but a 



cold water to previ 

general rule, the less tortoiseshell is subjected to heat, 

or to being pulled about, the better, ns from its apparent 

"mant oj grain," or fibre, it becoi 

very brittle. Many of the works 

made, partly by cutting thera out 

partly by joining 

soudcr. '^'--- '-- ■' 



consequence 
1 tortoiseshell are 
of the Khell, and 
idhesiun, culled by the tVench 
Manuel du T " "' 



is directed to form the ring of lortoiaeshell for the rebate 
of a boi, by cutting out a long narrow slip of the shell ; 
the ends are then to be filed, with a clean rough file, to 
thin feather edges to the extent of three-quurters of an 



inch of their length, the one on the upper and the other 
on the lower surfuce, to constitute the lap or joint ; the 
slip is dipped into baiting water, and when sonened it is 
bent into an oval form with the intended joints on the 
flat side; the ends are held in firm and accurate contact 
with the finger and thnmb, and the piece is dipped into 
cold water to make it retain the form. A pair <if tonga 
iquired, with flat ends measuring about one il 



wide and three or four long, and that spring open when 
left to themselves, but fit perfectly close and e' 
compressed: these are made •»Kcm.— Holtzap_0 
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The following pnsiuige from Dr. Waag«n's 

Art and Artiste in England " is interesting, i 
fying both the patient study end dexterous adaptatio: 
of the me;ins and instruments of their art evinced by 
the elder paintera:—" The druwings of the great masters 
have a peculiar charm. By them more than by works 
of any other kind, you ure introduced into the secret 
laboratory of art, ko that you mny follow a pnintin"' 
from the first germ, through ita various stagM and 
eliangei, till il attains it« perfect form. Mr. von Rumohr 
with his usual refined sense of art, directs our attention 
to the sure mechnniciil taste with which these old masters 
always employed in their drawings the material which 
was best adapted to the object they had in view. If 
they wanted to sketch upon the paper a first thought 
just as it arose in the fancy, they usually chose the red 
Italian chalk, with which sketching: is so easy, or the 
soft Italian black chslk. The breadth and softness of 
the strokes immediately cives to such a first sketch 
something picturesque end massy ; and, at the same 
time, the materinl allowed of further finishing, in a high 
degree, if it were desired. But if they wished to arrest 
a nipidly passing effect in Tlature, as it was fresh in their 
fancy, to aeiis an accidental happy, quickly changing 
cost of drapery, or to mark shaiply and distinctly the 
main features of some character, they preferred the pen, 
which allowed thera to unite the eaiiy flowing line with 
the sore and distinct indication of the forms. If they 
desired in the portrait, in a study, in the composition, to 
eipreM the most delicnt« movements of the forma, the 
tine play of the surfaces lying within the outlines, ther 
genernlfy took a rounded silver pencil. On paper coveretl 
with a miilure of white lead and pale yellon' ochre, 
verdi^s, or some red, such as pencil marks, but lightly 
and softly, and, therefore, allows of changing and im- 
proving a4 infinitum, and by leaning harder, at lengrth 
to mark decidedly, among all the others, the design in 
favour of whieh the artist has determined. If they 
wished to decide on the moin distribution of light and 
shade, the foil camel's hoir pencil dihped in sepia or 
Indian ink, with its elastic point, its bold fulness, led the 
most rapidly and surely to their object. In such draw- 
ings, the outlines of the forma are often not mnrked, but 
result only from the limits of the shadows : when it was 
required, at the same time, to mark the form, the use of 
the pen whs added. Lastly, for a more detnited marking 



of light and shade, coloured 






afforded them ii 



black chalk' in the shadows, and white' in the lights, a 
very delicate gradation nnd a great relief of the parts. 
On account of these many acrvantugcs, this mode of 
drnwing has been very commonly used." 
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(Continued from page 53.) 




ROFESSOR HESS recommends 
avoiding the intermixture of plas- 
ter of Paris in the mortar for the 
first rough coat (in the finer coats 
it is never employed as a prepara- 
tion for fresco), and advises a mo- 
derate use of small flint pebbles. 
The rough coat should not be too 
compactly laid on, as its porous- 
ness is essential to the conve- 
nience of fresco-painting. In like 
manner the last finer coats should 
be lightly floated on to ensure 
their power of absorption. Tlic 
followm^ is his method of pre- 
paring the ground : — 
*' The plaster for pamting on is composed of lime, not 
iu too caustic a state, and pure quartz sand. With 
regard to the lime, it should be well and uniformly 
manipulated, and should be entirely free from any small 
hard lumps. The sand should be very carefully washed, 
to cleanse it from clayey or saline particles, and should 
be afterwards dried in the open air. Sand that is coarse, 
or unequal in grain, should be sifted ; thus the plaster 
will be uniform in its texture. The proportion of sand 
to the lime is best learned from experience, and must 
depend on the nature of the lime. If the plaster con- 
tains too much lime, it becomes encrusted too soon, is 
too smooth in surface, and easily cracks ; if it contains 
too little, it is not easily floated, the successive patches 
(as the fresco proceeds) are not to be spread conveniently 
in difficult situations, and the plaster is not so lasting. 

" Before laying on the plaster, the dry rough coat is 
wetted with a large brush again and again till it will 
absorb no more. Particidar circumstauces, such as 
spongy bricks in the wall, humid or very dry weather, 
&c., dictate the modes iu which this operation is to be 
regulated. The plaster should be laia on lightly and 
freely with a wooden hand-float : in connecting the suc- 
cessive patches, some portions require, however, to be 
finished with an iron trowel : in this case care must be 
taken not to press too strongly, otherwise rust spots 
might appear in the lime, and even cause portions of 
the superadded painting to become detached. (A glass 
float seems to be preferable when a wooden instrument 
is unfit.) The plaster should be about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The surface of the last coat is then 
slightly roughened to render it fitter for painting on. 
The wall thus prepared is to be left a quarter or h^ an 
hour before beginning to paint.'' 

The brushes to be employed may be of the common 
description, only a little longer in the hair than those 
used m oil-painting. The palette must be formed of 
zinc or tin, with a nm, to prevent the colours, which are 
thinned with water, from runnine over. Beside hogs'- 
hair tools, small otter-hair pencus are required. Dis- 
tilled or boiled rain-water, passed through an iron tube, 
should be used. 

The Cartoon can be prepared in the following man- 
ner : — Stretch a strongcloth on a frame, and glue over 
it a paper covering. When this is dry^ cover it ag^ 
iu the same manner, taking care to do it evenly. The 
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surface may now be prepared with size and alum. The 
drawing is to be made with charcoal ; and fixed, when 
completed, by damping the back with cold water, and 
then steaming; in front. When the drawing is tlius 
made, an outline tracing is taken on oiled paper, then 
nail as much of tliis outline-drawing as can be finished 
at one painting to the wet wall, and again trace it with 
a point, so as to form an indented outline on the lime 
surface. 

We extract the following directions on painting in 
fresco from the valuable compilation of Messrs. Winsor 
and Newton :«• 

" A convenient portion of the outline is to be traced 
with a sharp point on the plaster; and the painter 
begins to work, after having assured himself of the fit 
state of the plaster, which should be of such a consistency 
as just to receive the impression of the finger, and not 
be liable to be disturbed by the action of the brush, as 
the contrary state, besides other inconveniences, would 
clog the brush with sand. Should the rough coat have 
been previously well wetted, the plaster will not dry too 
rapidly : but if, during the course of a dry summer's day, 
the surface should become too hard, and no longer takes 
the colour well, the painter, from time to time, takes a 
mouthful of water and sprinkles it oyer the surface, in 
the same way as sculptors sometimes wet their clay 
models. Much evidently depends on the thorough 
wetting of the dry mortar before the last preparatory 
coats are applied. ' 

'* After having completed the portion allotted to the 
day, any plaster which extends beyond the finished part 
is to be removed, and, in cutting it away, care must be 
taken never to make a division in the middle of a mass 
of flesh, or of an unbroken light, but always where 
drapery, or some object or its outline, forms a boundary ; 
for if this be not attended to, it will be almost impos- 
sible, in continuing the work the next day, to match the 
tints, so that the junction shall be imperceptible ; but 
by making these junctions correspond with the outlines 
of the composition, the patchwork, which is unavoid- 
able, is successfully concealed. 

" In the next day's operation, the surface of the old 
mortar is to be wetted, as before, and care must be taken 
to delicately wet the angles round the edge of the 
portion previously painted. 

'' To prevent the drying of the work, a board should 
be padded on one side, the cushion being covered with 
waxed cloth ; a piece of fine linen is then spread over 
the fresh plaster and painting, and pressed to the surface 
of the wall by the cushioned side«of the board, while 
the other side is buttressed firmly by a pole from the 
ground. 

'^ The Germans carefully teach the propriety of mak- 
ing all cuttings and joinmgs in the plaster at outlines, 
where it is possible to do so. 

'^ In the finished fresco, the depth of shadows is often 
increased ; parts are rounded, subdued, and softened, bv 
hatching in lines of the colour required, with a brush 
not too wet : the medium then used being vinegar and 
white of egg. Shade is more easily added in tliis way 
than light, but painters use crayons, made of pounded 
egg-shells, to heighten the lights. It is to be observed 
that such re-touchings are useless in frescoes painte^in 
the open air, because the rain washes them away, whilst 
it does not affect those finished without re-touching. 

'* According to Professor Hess :— After the painter 
has laid in his genenJ colour, he should wait half an 
hour, or an hour, accordingly as the colour sets, before 
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he proceeds to more delicate modelling. In these first 
operations he should avoid warm or powerful tints, as 
these can be added with better effect as the work ad- 
vances. After the second painting, and another shorter 
pause, the work is finished with thin glazings and wash- 
ings. In this mode the requisite degree of completion 
can be attained, provided the daylight and the absor- 
bent power of the plaster last; but if the touches of 
the pencil remain wet on the surface, and are no longer 
sucked in instantaneously, the painter must cease to 
work, for henceforth the colour no longer unites with 
>c ; the plaster, but, when dry, will exhibit chalky spots. 

As this moment of time approaches, the absorbing 
power increases, the wet brush is sucked dry by mere 
contact with the wall, and the operation of painting be- 
comes more difficult. It is, therefore, advisable to cease 
as soon as these indications appear. 

^* If the wall begins to shew these symptoms too soon, 
for example, in the second painting, some time may be 
gained by moistening the surface with a large brush, and 
trying to remove the crust or setting that has already 
begun to take place ; but this remedy affords but a short 
respite. In the additions to the painting on successive 
days, it is desirable to add the new plaster to tliat part 
of the work which is not quite dry, for if added to dry 
portions, the edges sometimes exhibit spots. Various 
other effects sometimes take place from causes that 
cannot be foreseen, and the remedies must be provided 
by the ingenuity of the artist, -as the case may require." 

(To be continued.) 



m t|e %mtrd tetian Bt\ml 

By T. SHELDRAKS. 

(Cantinned from pctge 53.) 

It is a singular fact, which I have not skill in physics 
to be able to account for, though by numerous experi- 
ments I have ascertained beyond contradiction, that if 
upon any degree of brown, between the deepest and the 
lightest brown yellow, we paint pure white, in grada- 
tions, from the £olid body to the lightest tint that am be 
laid on, all the tints between the solid white and the 
ground will appear to be grey, intense in proportion 
to the depth of the ground, and the thinness of the white 
laid upon it. But in every case all the tints laid upon 
one ground will harmonise with each other, and form 
one connected chain (if I may use the expression), which 
will perfectly unite the highest light with the darkest 
shade. 

If, then, we examine the component substances of a 
Venetian picture, we shall find the lighter parts consist 
only of white, to represent the light ; ana of the local 
colours of the objects it represents, the demi- tints are 
imitated by an appearance almost as deceptive as the 
similar appearances in nature : but in every other method 
of painting, these demi-tints are produced by mixing 
some dusky colour with the local colours and the light. 
The comparison of these methods will afford a demon- 
strative reason why the Venetian must be brighter than 
any other mode of painting. 

Havine shewn, as near to a demonstration as the 
nature of the subject will perhaps admit, why those 
parts of a Venetian picture that are connected with 



light and colours are brighten than the corresponding 
parts of any other pictures, it remains to explain the 
cause of similar superiority in the darker parts of the 
same pictures. 

It has been said, with much confidence, that as white 
represents light, so bhick is the representative of dark- 
ness. But this may be true in physics, it certainly is 
not so in painting ; for the painter's art is to represent 
objects as they appear, in point of colour, to be, not as 
they really are. Thus, if I know an object is perfectly 
black, and am to represent it as it appears to be at the 
distance of fifty feet, black from tne palette will not 
produce a good imitation of it, because the interposition 
of fifty feet of the atmosphere will cause it to appear of 
a colour different from what it really is ; and vice versd^ 
if we go into a cavern, a cellar, or a room, so darkened 
that the colour of no object can be distinctly seen, and 
if we there hold any solid black substauce near to the 
eye, the difference will be visible at once ; the black 
object will be immediately distinguished, by its solidity 
and colour, from the surrounding space, and such remote 
objects as may be obscurely visible through it. These 
objects actually possess their individual colours, and 
only appear indistinctly from the absence of light. 
The black object may appear solid, and of that colour, 
from its proximity to the eye; out the circumjacent 
ones will appear of a colour perfectly distinct from it, 
more or less transparent, in proportion to their distance 
from the eye, and shewing a portion of their individual 
colours, according to the quantity of ill-defined light 
that may be admitted. Thus we see (if I may venture 
to mention so notorious a truism), that shadows are 
nothing real ; they only seem to exist in the absence of 
light, and give to objects an ill-defined appearance, dis- 
tinct from, though in some instances mixed with, light 
and colours in different degrees ; but as the painter must 
represent this appearance by something real, he chooses 
the colours most analogous, viz., browns, and the most 
transparent of their class, to represent this transparent, 
but imperfectly defined appearance in nature. 

It has been supposed that the Venetian painters had 
some peculiarly rich and transpai'ent brown colour, 
which is seen to pervade all the works of that school ; 
the effect of which no modem artist has been able to 
imitate, and which therefore is supposed to have been 
lost. It is not very probable that a colour so common 
as to per>*ade the works of the worst as well as of the 
beet artists of that school, could be so unaccountably 
lost ; and, as the effect attributed {o it may be easilj 
produced by the mode of painting I have described, it 
is not unreasoncible to conclude that this much-lamented 
colour has never existed. 

It is well known that chalk, and other earths of the 
same kind, lose, when wetter, much of their whiteness, 
and become semi-transparent : it is equally certain, that 
if umber or other earths are mixed with chalk, and satu- 
rated with varnish after they are laid in the cloth, they 

like manner become diaphanous, and are infinitely 
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more brilliant than the same colours can be when mixed 
with white lead and oil. This seems, on good grounds, 
to have been the basis of the Venetian method of 

Sainting, and all its peculiar effects : at least if [ may 
raw any conclusion from the numerous experiments I 
have made. But if artists, whose talents will enable 
them to repeat those experiments to the best advantage, 
shoiUd be induced to do so, the fact will be determined 
in the most satisfactory manner. 

I may now be permitted to say, it is difficult, if not 
impossiblei to conceive a theory more simple, more 
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beautiful, or more true, than that of Sir Joshua Kej- 
Dolda. It is certainly impossible to foim a practice 
moreurople, or more conformable to that theory, than 
the one I have described, as will be evideut on recapitu- 
lating tht particulars. 

The artist, having determined what hue (tone ?) should 
peirade his pictore, formeil his gronnd with that colour 
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: darker shades painted in vith transparent 
colours, which ssjilt into tlie ground ; with pure white 
be then painted in all the lights and demi-tiuts, and 
lastly, glazed in the colours, each in its place. Upon 
applying the Tarnish, the darker shades were as to 
body, incorporated with the gronnd ; and though dif- 
ferent in colour, appeared thinner and more transparent 
than any colours could be when laid upon any ground; 
the full effect of every colour was brought out, and the 
picture was complete. 

Whoever has been accustomed to paint, or to mark 
the progress of painting in the common way, and will 
reflect on the practice of the method I have described, 
by artists who had been brought up to it, most see that 
SQch artists would paint with a degree of facility, expe- 
dition, and certainty, as to effect, that could never be 
equalled in the ordinary way of painting in oil ; besides, 
it will be evident that an artist would not only paint a 
picture himself with moie facility, but, if he bad occa- 
sion, could employ a number of subordinate artixts 
upon large works, and put those works out of hand with 
more uniformity, ss to merit and effect, than if he were 
to employ eucb assistants in similar works if they veru 
to be painted in the common way. 

(To be eBHtixtted.} 



*snqniTt of xaivtixs art. 

designed to measure the depth of the 
Nile sediment (for chroDological purposes), has turned 
up, near the colossal statue in Memphis, at a depth of 39 
feet from the surface, a piece of pottery. Mr. Homer 
infers from the depth at which it lay buried — and Pro- 
fessor Owen repeated the remark before the Bridsh Asso- 
ciation — that tnis is a record of the existence of man 
13.371 yea™ before a.d. 18M— " of man, moreover," he 
adds " in a state of dvilisation, so far, at least, as to be 
able to fashion clay iato vessels, and to know how to 
harden them by the action of a strong heat." 




( Continned/rom page 51.) 



1. Cross crosslet. 
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145. Vermilioa. — Vermilion is rasDufacture^ in Eng- 
Und, Holland, And otber parts of Europe, but tbc tineEt 
qnalitj is manufactured in China, wbich however is often 
adulterated before it reaches the hands of the painter. I 
Field says of thia colour — " It is true that venniliona ' 
have obtained the double disrepute of fading iu a strong 
light, and of becoming black or dark by time or impure 
air: but colours, like characters, suffer contain bat ion 
and disrepute from bad aasocialion ; it has happened,, 
accordingly, that vermilion which has been tendered 
lakey or crimson by mixture with lake or carmine, has 
faded in the light, and that when it has been toned to 
the scarlet hne oy red or orange lead, it has af^ernardB 
become blackened in impure air, &c. Hence the ill- 
fame of vermilion both n-ilh authari< and artists." — 
Keat Chineee vcnnilion is a permanent and a beautiful 
colour— it is an impalpable powder, possessing great 
density and opacity when mixed as a paint, but from 
the eaee with which it is adulterated, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of obtaining it pure in this country, it is 
requisite to commission it direct from China in order to 
ensure its bein^ genuine ; it costs in China about 4b. lOd. 
per lb. Its price in this country varies from 3s. to Gs. 

146. To Stain Mimeal Instruments farmed qfWood. 
— I. AJine crimson stain: Take lib. of ground Brazil 
wood and boil in three quarts of water for one hour; 
strain, and add .Joz. of cochineal, boil it again gently for 
half an hour and it will be fit for use. [Should more of 
the scarlet tint be required, boil }oz. of saflron in one 
quart of water, and brush it over the work previously 
to applying the red stain. Observe, the work must be 
very clean, and of air-wood or good sycamore witliout 
blemish. When varnished, it will bear a very rich 
appearance.} — 2. A purple stain : Take lib. of chip 
logwood, soak in three quarts of water, boil well for an 
hour, and then add 4ozs. of pearlash and 2ozs. of indigo 
powdered, — 3. AJine black : In general, when black is 
required for musical instruments, it is produced by 

i'apanning — the work being well prepared by size and 
ampblacK ; take some black japan and lay on two coate, 
after which varnish and polish.- — 4. AJine hive: Take 
lib. of oil of vitriol iu a clean glass bottle, into which 
put 4oza. of indigo, and proceed as directed for No. 3.— 
6. AJine grtea .- Take 3 pints of the strongest vinegar, to 
whicn put 4ozs. of the beat verdigris powdered, Joz. of 
sap-green, and Joz. of indigo. — 6, A bright yellom : 
There is no occasion whatever to stain the wood, as a 
very small bit of aloes put into the varnish will make it 
of a good colour, and produce the desired effect. 

147. Mode of Transferring a Print to Glass.~Whm 
a lithographic or other print is required to appear on 
glass, the glass is Urat coated with 'dilute copal varnish, 
and the paper containing the print is dipped in warm 
water ; and while the varnish remains adhesive, the 
paper is placed on the varnish, with the print side down, 
and then gently pressed till all the parts adhere; or 
aeveral folds of soft paper may be placed on the print, 
and a piece of plank or other weight placed thereon to 
keep the print and varnish in contact till both are dry. 
Then the print being again moistened with water, may 
be peeled or rubbed off, leaving the ink of the print 
adhering to the glass. The several parts of the print 
may then be pamted with appropriate colours on the 
glass, and finiahed with n ground coat over all. 



PAPSK-WAIBIKO. 

The present method of machine or cylinder printing 
' of Q combination of workmen against the in ' 
duclion of a machine which then existed, and by means 
of which three blocks were printed at one openUion. 
Three boys were required to attend to the sieves and one 
man to the blocks ; the only machine allowed by them at 
that time was a pin-roller, it being impossible to lay an 
even ground or pattern by means of piu-blocks. The 
cotton printers of Manchester having SDccessfully applied 
machinery Co the printing of their goods, attention being 
turned to the epplicatioo of similar machinery to paper- 
staining, and with considerable success ; but as the paper- 
stainers were unaccustomed to the use of body colours, 
and as they found it impossible to nee size with them, a 
comparatively low class of article only was produced. 
The chief objection, however, to the machined papers is, 
that paste is substituted for size in working the colours, 
whicn, when exposed to the action of a moist atmosphere, 
smear and rub off, Koth withstanding this objection, the 
ropidity with which papers were produced, and the price 
at which the^ were sold, created a large demand for them ; 
added to which, the importation of paper-hangings from 
France of a superior quality and lower price t£an that at 
which they could be produced in England, caused a cor- 
responding diminution in the demand for hand labour in 
this country. Thi^ combination of circumstances drove 
the block-printers of England to consider how they could 
create for themselves work, which they can eiecute at a 
price and in such a manner as would again drive from 
the field their Jiitherto successful rivds. The first im- 
provement introduced was the process of patchipg the 
sieve, or covering it in parts with various colours instead 
of one colour only, as was the case under the old proce??. 
Thus two or more colours are worked by one block, and 
as the ordinary size colours are used, the advantages of 
the single block-printing are preserved. The second im- 
provement conrists in increasing the size of the block, 
and so arranging the designa upon it, that five or more 
colours may lie printed at one operation, by working the 
block in half-lengths, the colours being so arranged that 
while one-half of the block is layin^ in what may be 
termed the firat tint, the other half follows with a second 
colour. By this latter process papers in twenty or thirty 
colours are printed from four blocks, one man and a boy 
being all that are required to work them ; and the prin- 
ciple ia capable of extension <o an almost unlimited ei- 
t^t. The papers produced are equal to the single block 
papers, while the cost of production, as compared with 
the machined papers, is nearly the same, owing to the 
great outlay necessary in order to prepare a pattern for 
^e machine, while in the other cose it is only necessary 
to have the blocks cut at the usual cost. 

HEHALDRY OF THE ANCIENTa. 
The necessity of a distinguishing mark or badge in the 









policy, or guardian divinity of their respective states. 
The ancient standard of Persia was, as we learn ftom 
Xenophon, an eagle displayed on a shield. This eagle 
was the royal standard of Persia from the time of Cyms 
the Great to that of Artaierxes ; an eagle was also the 
arms of Rome. Minerva, the tutelary goddess of 
Athens, was represented by an owl on the banners and 
coins of that state. Corinth bore a Pegasus; Tyre, a 
palm-tree ; Antioch, a ram and a star ; Chios a spoynx. 
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^ooftHnbing. 




HE earliett records of bookbinding 
prove thu. the art hu been prac- 
tised for ueHTly 2,000 years, pre- 
vious to wbicb time books irere 
written on scrolls of parchment. 
Some inventive genius, bonever, 
to whom the Athenians erected a 
statoe, at length found out a means 
of binding books with glue. The 
rolls of vellum, Ac., were cut into 
sheets of two and four leaves, and 
were then stilcbed somewhat as 
at the pres«it day. Then came tlie necesaity for a 
covering. The first book-covers appear to have been 
made of wood, probably merely plain oaken boards, 
which were afterwards sacceeded by valuable carved 
oak bindings; these were followed by boards covered 
with vellum or leather, and specimens of such of 
great antiquity still exist. The Romans carried the 
art of bookbinding to a considerable perfection, and 
some of their pabiic officers had books called diptycs, 
in which their acts were written. An old writer says, 
that about the Christian tera the books of the Romans 
were covered with red, yellow, green, and purple leather, 
and decorated with silver and gold. In the thirteenth 
century some of the gospels, missals, and other service 
books for the use of the Greek and Roman churches 
were covered in gold and silver; some were also ena- 
melled- and enriched with precions stones and pearls of 
great value. In the fifteenth century, when art was 
universal, such men as Albert Durer, Eaflaele, and 
Giulio Komano decorated books. The use of calf and 
morocco binding seems to have followed the introduction 
of printing, antT there are many printed books bound in 
calf with oaken boards, of about the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the siiteenlh centuries; these are mostly 
stamped with gold and blind tools. The earliest of 
these tools generally represent figures, such as Christ, 
St. Paul, coat of arms, £c., accordug to the contents of 
the book. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, about 1538, Grafton 
the printer undertook to print the great Bible, for which 
purpose he went to Paris, there not being sufficient men 
or types in England; he had not, however, proceeded 
far before he was stobped in the progress of this book, 
when he returned to England, brmging with him presses, 
type, printers, and bookbinders, and finished the work 
in 1639. HeniT the Eighth liad many books botind in 
velvet, with gold bosses and ornaments, and in his reign 
the stamping of tools in gold appears to have been 
introduced. In the reign ofQneen Elizabeth some ez- 
qoiute bindings were done by embroideir ; the queen 
herself used to work the covers with gold and silver 
thread, spangles, Ac. Count Grolier seems to have 
been a great patron of the art on the Continent, and all 
bis books were botmd in smooth morocco or calf, orna- 
mented with gold. The style of the books of Maioli 
was very similar to that of Grolier or those of Diana of 
Poictieri, the specimens done for her being among the 
finest ever prodnced, and were no doubt designed by 
Petit Bernard. Roger Paine was the first Englishman 
who produced a ™]v good bbding, and some of his 
best worlcs, such as French romances, were powdered 
with the fleur-de-lis. His books on chivalry bad suit- 
: on poetical works he used a simple 



lyre, and carried the emblematical style of binding as 
far as emblems ought to be osed. The following biu of . 
his for binding a work is a curiosity, and shews how 
moderately he charged :— 

Vanerii prodium Rusticnm Parisiis, mdcclxuv. 

Bound in thevery best manner, in the finest 
green morocco, the back lined with red mo- 
rocco; fine drawing-paper, and very neat 
morocco joints inside ; there was a few leaves 
stained at the foredge, which is washed and 
cleaned G 

The subject of the book being Rusticum, 
I have ventured to putt the Vine Wreath on 
it. I hope I have not bound it in too rich a 
manner for the Book : it takes up a great 
deal of time to do these vine wreathe. I 
guess within time I am certain of measuring 
and working the different and various small 
tooU required to fill up the vine wreath, that 
it takes very near three davs' work in finishing 
the two sides only of the book; but I wished 
to do my beat for the work, and at the same 
time I cannot einect to charge a full and 
proper price for the work, and hope that the 
price will not only be found reasonable but 
cheap 18 6 
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{continued). - 

TBIIB COHBIHATIOHS. 

Sulphur (continued). — Dr. Mallet, of Alabama, men- 
tions the following curious circumstance which fell 
under his observation : — 

Some clean roll-sulphur was melted in a glass evapo- 
rating dish, for the purpose of exhibiting to students 
the production of the plastic modification on pouring it 
while thick and viscM into cold water. A portion was 
so poured into water, and the remainder was heated up 
to a higher temperature, so as to shew the renewed 
fluidity of the melted mass. Being forgotten for a few 
minutes over the lamp, the temperature of the sulphur 
rose so high that it took fire^ and the lamp was then 
removed, and the flame extinguished by throwing a cloth 
over the dish. 

On examining the sulphur an boor or two after, it was 
found solidified in a cake of distinctly prismatic crystal- 
line structure, and of a brownish-red colour. It was 
broken up into pieces of a size to go into a bottle, and 
in the interior were observed some little cavities lined 
with stout prismatic crystals. 

This sulphur, having been set aside for several months, 
presents just the same appearance now as when first pre- 
pared. Its colour is nearly chocolate-brown, verging 
on red, and its hardness is greater than that of common 
roU-sulpbur. Re-fnsed at a gentle heat it forms a thin, 
very duk brown liquid, appealing almoat black by re- 
flected light. If left to cool slowly in the air this solidi- 
fies again to a crystalline mass, Uke the original cake, 
but ^ little darker in colour. If a portion be poured 
while melted into cold water it forms drops of a deep 
red colour (like Pyrope) by transmitted light, and almoat 
black by reflected light. These drops do not solidify 
at once but remain soft, so that on touching them 
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with a wire nnder water tbe^ mar be drawn ont into 
threads. Wlien perfectlj aolidified thej haye a TitreoDB 
lostre and the uune very dark red colour u in the pla«- 

tic state, resemblmg gomewhat " glau of antimony." 
The; gradu&llj, in the course of two or three days, 
become in pan opaque and of a light led-brown colour, 
this change being confined for the most part to the snr- 
fkce of the drops, of which the interior remains glauy 
as before, bnt in some cases extending in yeins and Btrira 
throDgh the interior of a drop. The change from the 
glass; to the opaque state begins nioally at distinct 
points, and spreads grsduallv over the surface. 

Sulphuric acid (symbol 80*, eqnivalent 40, sp. gr. 
[anhydrous] 1-97 at 65« F.) is obtained eitherb^ simple 
distiUation from coppeiai (which was the origmal me- 
thod), or bj| the combustion of sulphnr, in lar^e leaden 
chambers, in combination with substances vielding 
large supply of oxygen, which is the method generally 

Sractised at the present day. The latter process is 
ucted in various ways; the most nsual method in 
countiT is the following. Common brimstone, coarsely 

rouna, is mixed with saltpetre, in the propoition of 
lbs. of the former to 1 lb. of the latter \ the miitu: 
is spread upon iron pUtes set npon stands of lead, in 
Urse chamber lined with lead, and covered at the bottom 
witD a thin sheet of water. The materials are ignited 
by means of ■ hot iron, and the door is closed. The 
sulphnr in vapour then combining with the oxygen of 
the nitre, forms sulphuric acid, and condenses in the 
water, which is afterwards drawn off and concentrated, 
first in leaden vessels, and then in glass retorts (which 
are sometimes lined internally with platinum] ) hut some 
manufactarers dispense witn the leaden boilers alto- 
gether. To test the freedom of sulphuric acid from 
nitric and hyponitric acids, the following method is given 
by M. Vincent.* Some iron filing are thrown into a 
few grammes of the sulphuric acid to be tested. If 
nitric or hyponitric acid be present, the colour produced 
is rose red, oluish red, or violet-blue, according to the 
degree of purity. 

(Jo be emtimted.) 
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There are two methods by which the phantasmagoni 
sliders now employed are prodaced. In one of tb«M the 
outline and detail ere entirely the work of the artist's 
pencil. For pictures representing landscapes, or wherever 
a spirited painting is required, this is the exclusive method 
employed. The colours are rendered transparent by 
being erround in Canada balsam, and mixed with varnish. 
The other method is a trenafer process. The outlines of 
the subject are engraved on copper plates, and the im- 
pression is received from these on thin sheets of gelatine, 
and is then transferred to a plate of glass, the impression 
being burned in the same manner as is effected in earthen- 
ware. Shders produced in this wayreceive the distinc- 
tive name of copper-piste sbders. The subject is merely 
represented in outhne, it being left to the artist to flU Dp 
with the necessary tints, &c. The advants^ of this 
method for the production of painUngi of a limited kind 
are obvious. — iJr, Ure. 
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The first idea of a public exhibition of Art was aag- 
gflsted by the interest shown on the part of the pnblia 
to see that at the Foundling Hospital, where crowds 
resorted to behold the pictures given by Hogarth, 
Higlimore, Wills, Ac., in aid of Captain Coram's noble 
institotiou. An academy for drawing from the life had 
been formed early in the eighteenth century, but the 
Duke of Richmond has the credit, later in the centair, 
of establishhig the first school for the stndy of the 
antique, having fitted up a gallerv with a number of 
casts, busts, and bas-reliefs, moulded from the most 
select antique and modem figures in Rome and Florence. 
Cipriani taught in tbisacademy for a fewmonths. Other 
associations arose ^om time to time. In 1711, Sir 
Godfrey Eneller was the director of one in which 
Vertue the engraver studied. Some time after, Sir 
James ThomhiU founded a school for drawing, in rooma 
bnilt at the back of bis house in St, Martin's lane, 
which however, sunk into insignificance, and al^er bis 
death, Hogarth, who was Thomhill's son-in-law, became 
possessed of the apparatus ; in Hogarth's hands a new 
society fiourisbed, and was ultimately known as the 
Society of Incorporated Artists, from which the Royal 
Academy has arisen. The essential portions of a Royal 
Academr, namely, an exhibition of modem Art and 
schools for the study of the life and the antique, were 
then in existence, although separate fh>m each other. 
The idea of an annual exhibition of the collected works 
of English artists natnrally suggested itself, and by a 
favourable coincidence, the Society of Arts having been 
then a few years established, lent their ^eat room for 
the purpose of a /ree and paiUe ej:hxb\tioii of vutiern 
Art, April 21, 1760. The admission was free, the price 
of the catalogue sixpence. Such success attended this 
first exhibition, that for the next year the great room of 
Spring Uaidens was obtained ; the price of the catalogue 
was raised to one shilling, and no mdividnal or a party 
was admissible without purchasing one. On the third 
exhibition. Dr. Johnson was engaged as an apologist, 
the sum of one shilling being charged for admittance. 
Johnson's advertisement ran thus : — 

" The purpose of this exhibition is not to enrich the 
artist, bnt to advance the art ; the eminent are notjlat- 
tered nrith preferenee, nor the obioure insulted mth eon' 
tempt; whoever hopes to deserve pnblic favour is here 
inmted to diiplav Au wterit," 

On this exhibition proving successful, a shilling 
became the accustomed charge, and has remained so, 
even to the presenMime. In 1765, the charter of in- 
corporation was obtained, and the association began to 
grow rich and influential. The possession of money, 
and the mixtnre of different degrees of talent, bred dis- 
sension. Out of the members, amounting to 149, many 
were hw^Iy deserving the name of artists, and the pre- 
ponderance of bad and indifferent artists gave an objeo- 
tional tone to the society, which caused the seeessioa of 
Reynolds and West. 

The Royal Academy was planned In 1768 b^ Cham, 
bers. West, Cotes, and Hoser. Reynolds declming to 
take any active part, a list of thirty members was made 



and West undertook to parsmule Reynolds to join 
r party ; be accordingly called upon him, and Bfl«r 
inierence of two hours, Reynolds ordered his carriage, 



and, accompanied by Weet, drove to the place of meet- 
ing ; on Reynolds entering the room, the whole company 
rose and saluted him aa " preeident." He felt the 
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honour that bad been done to bim ; but declined accept- 
ing; the office oiitil be had consulted hie friends Barkc 
and John«on. The result ii well known. The new 
society songttt to improve upon the Incorporeted 
Bocietr, bv eupporting a school ont of the profits of the 
■DDual eioibition, and distribntine any snrplns which 
might arise, in useful charities. Alter some hesitation 
on the part of Oeorge m., the royal consent was given, 
and on the 10th of December, 17&9, the king signed the 
conatitotion, and founded the " Hojai Academy for the 
purpose of cultivating and improving the Arts of Faint- 
ing, Scolptnre, and Architect ore." 

The king now volnntarify offering to snpplr all annual 
deficiencies ont of his pnvate purse, enabled tl 
academy to propose rewards for the encouragement of 
rising genius, and to bestow annuities upon talented 
students, to defray their expenses during a limited resi- 
dence at Rome. 

Dr. Johnson was appointed Professor of Ancient 
Literature, and Dr. Goldsmith, Professor of Ancient 
History. To ^ve dignity to the Royal Academy of 
Great firitiun, the kioK bestowed knighthood on the 

f resident, to the great delight of Johnson, who, though 
e had abstuned from wine for some years, drank it, on 
the celebration of that occasion. The king, at first. 
declared that his patronage should be equally dividea 
between the Royal Academy and the old Incorporated 
Society ; but in a very few years the old society was 
broken up, and the academy enjoyed that eiclnsive 
patronage of royalty which it still retains. 

On the question of the inflnence of academies noon 
Art especially, Voltaire asserted, that the French scbool 
became mannerists and mere imitators, after the esta- 
blishment of the French academy ; and Hogarth ener- 
getically opposed the proposition to establish one in this 
country. He declared ttuit the institution woold serve 
to " raise and pension a few bustling and busy men, 
whose whole employment will be to tell a few simple 
students when a leg is too long, or an arm too short. 
More will flock to the study or Art than what genius 
sends ; the hope of profit, or the thirst of distinction, 
will indnce parents topnsh their offspring into the lecture 
room, and many will appear, and but few will be worthy. 
Paintings are plentiful enough in England to keep ns 
from the study of nature; but students who confine 
their studies to the works of the dead need never hope 
to live themselves, they will learn tittle more than the 
names of painters : true painting can only be leai&t in 
ont tehool, and that u kept by Nature." 

PAnrno oi.ui. 
Bo far as interna] architecture is conoenied, the inven- 
tion of painted glass was, perhaps, the moat bMutifal ever 
made. The painted slabs of the Assyrian palaces are 
comporatively poor attempts at the same eoect. The 
MeroKlyphics of the Egyptiana were far lees ndendid and 
complete, nor can the painted temples of the Greeks, nor 
the mosaics and frescoes of the Italian ehnrdiiee be com- 
pared with the brilliant effects and parti-oolomiisd glories 
of the windows of a p— '-■ "--•-'- --» * • - • 
whole history of the I 

rainbow by the earnest nana oi nutn. uniortonaieiy, 
no cathednl retains its painted ^lasa in anything like 
rach completeness ; and so little is the original intention 
(rftbe arcDilecta andentood, that we are content to ad- 
mire the plain nirftoe of white ^ast, and to consider this 
as the appropriate filling of traceried windows, jast as our 
fathers thooMit that whitewash was not tmly the purest but 
thabeatmode of decoratinga Gothic interior. — Ftrgmaon. 



148. AMe') Method of Repratmtinff ObjeeUhg Prvtt- 
ing Direetly from them. — Suppose a sheet of veneering^ 
wood be the object from which impressions are to Be 
taken ; I eipose the wood for a few minutes to the cdd 
evaporation of hydrochloric or solphoric acid,* or I slight- 
ly wet it with either of these adds diluted, and uiea 
wipe the add off from the siirftce. Afterwaras it is laid 
upon a piece of calico or paper, or common wood, and by 
a stroke of the press an impreseian is taken, which is, m 
cooiee, quite invisible ; biit1>y exposing this impression, 
immediately after, to the action of a strong heat, a moat 
perfect and beautiful r e pr e s en tation of the printing wood 
msiantaneouBly appears. In the same way, with tM same 

Cte of wood, without any other add preparation, a nnm- 
of impresaionB, about twenty or more, are taken ; 
then, as the add b^ns to be exhausted and the imprea- 
sions faint, the addiflcation of the plate mnst be repeated 
" above, and so on pn^reasively, as the wood is not in 






the least injured by the workine of the 
number of^impressionB. All these impreseioil 
genera] wood-like tint, most natural for the light-coloured 
woods, such as oak, walnut, maple, kc,; but for other 
woods that have a peculiar colour, such as mahogany, 
rosewood, &c., the impression must be token, if a tme 
imitation be required, on a atnff dyed of the light colour 
of the vrood. It must be here remarked, that the un- 
pressionB, as above made, shew an inversion of tints in 
reference to the original wood, so that the lights are dark, 
and VIM versA, which, however, does not interfere with 
the effect. The reason of it is, that all the varieties of 
tints which appear in the same wood are the eflbct of the 
varying doeeness of its fibres in its difierent parts, so 
that where the fibres are dose, the colour is dark, and 
Ught where they are loose j but in the above process, as 
the absorption of the acid is greater in proportion to the 
looseness of its fibres, the eSect most necessarily be the 
reverse of the abore. However, when I wish to produce 
the tme effect of the printing wood, I alter the process as 
follows: — I wet the surface upon which the impression is 
to be taken with dilute add, and then I print with the 
veneering-wood [veviously wetted with diluted liquid 
ammonia; it isevident that in thiBcasethealkalinentra- 
liaing the Mid, the effect resulting irom the subsequent 
action of heat will be a true representation of the printing 
enr&ce. Such is thermo^phv. or the art of printing hj 
means of heat. How, it is nollimg but natural to antic>- 
pate, in rward to this art of printing directly firom objects, 
that it will aflbrd most important aei T iM S to the natural, 
botanical, mineralc«icat, and anatomical idonees ; as it is 
by its means that the iaieraal structore of bodies is un- 
veiled to the e^es of the philosopher, and the wonden 
of nature in its inexhaustible varieties are indefinitely 
multiplied, to be subjected to the inveatigation and to 
ssrve the gratification of mankind. But the new art 
will prove not leas osefnl to tbe deoorative arta, par> 
tienlarly in its applioation to produce imitations of rare 
and coKly wooda as welt as of works of art, mosaic and 
inlaid work applicable for paper-hangings, or for fnmltun 
in the place ot veneering, these imitations being produced 
at an exceedingly low cost while they rival in perfection 
the original objects, enabling those whose means are 
""^'ed to obtain decoration at once cheap and in good 
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The appelUtioD or Gothic ia here rutrictecl to that 
kind of bailding, in vhich the covering of & void apace 
is composed of two similar curves meeting tOKBlher, and 
forming an angle at the top, oaually termcNT a pointed 
arch. 

The tops of apertnrea fonned by inclined stones, in- 
BtanceB of which occur over the entrance into the great 
pyramid, and in other very ancient works, if they bear 
some resemblance to the object before us, are yet, in 
their Btmctore, qoite dissimilar ; and though m old 
times coDvenisnce or accident occasioned the appearance 
of an arch worked to a point, we moat still look for 
some strongly operating canse for its eaUblishinent on 
a regular system, during the period in which Gothic 
architecture flourished. 

The Saione and the early Normans, imitating the 
Hoinans, introduced the circular arch into their vault- 
ing ; and in their cross-vaulting the intersections on the 
diagonal lines produced angles or groins, as they are 
te(£nicaily termed; but the groined arches of those 
times were snudl ; and the vaulting or shell, being 
constmcted of mbble-work, was too feeble to be exe- 
cnted on a large acale. When, therefore, vaults of 
larger dimensions than thoae which are found in crypts 
were employed for the covering of our churches, some 
eipedicnts became necessary for fortifying the weak 
parts. For this poiriose, to the arched ribs in the trans- 
verse direction of the vaulting, the architect added dia- 
gonal ribs under the intersections of the crosa-vanlting ; 
which, while they afforded strength to the superincum- 
bent shell, became a matter of ornament; beingwrougbi 
in stone formed into raonldioga, and sometimes enriched 
with carvinK. Thus groined arches of the second class 
were formed ; and, says Mr. Saunders :— ■ 

" The means pursued in the construction of vanlting 
at this period are particuhirly interesting, as they con- 
ducted to that change vhich has been the object of so 
much inquiry. The builders do not seem to have been 
aware that, in the projection of the corves, if the dia- 
gonal ribs were circnfar, those at the sides should be 
elliptical, to coincide with each other ; and, on the con- 
trary, that if the side riba were circular, the diagonal 
libs should be elliptical. 

" We meet with the second class of vaultmg mostly 
in the aisles of cathedrals and large chnrphea, built, or 
altered, during preat part of the twelfth century. The 
baysf of vaultmg were ^nerally longest on that side 
which was in the direction of the aisles ; the long side 
having at first an arch which was a semicircle ; and the 
ahorter aide, which crossed the aisle, being in like man- 
ner terminated at the top, but having the boms of the 
semicircle continned downwards in perpendicular lines 
to the same level base with the others. It was probably 
soon observed, that when the sides of a bay were nearly 
of equal length, the arch of the diagonal rib obtained 
bnt a small height in proportion to its subtense, and was 
consequentlji weak where strength was chiefly wanted. 
More elevation was procured By raising all the side 
arches ; and sometimes, instead of continuing the horns 
of the transverse arches downwards in perpendicular 



" " Arehaologii," voL xtii, 

t "A. bay is the quidiaofakr space over which a psii of 
disfousl ribs eitead, that rest on the hvr tnglei. Ths unie 
term is sIm oted for the horiiontsl *pso« cosipriwd between 



lines, the curve exceeded the half of a circle, forming 
what is called the horss-shoe arch. With all these ex- 
pedients they could not, however, make the several 
parts to conform to each other; and the soflt of the 
vaulting is seen to be connected to the ribs in many 
distorted shapes. Almost every specimen in Ibis Htage 
of their works evinces a struggle to accomplish the 
twofold object of applying semicircnlar diagonal ribs 
for greater strength ; and of combining three arches of 
equal height but of different subtenses, in one bay of 
vaulting, m a manner that might produce a regularity in 
the workmanship. Not being able to eSbct this with 
circnlar topped arches, recourse was bad to an expe- 
dient, simple in itself, but which led to the production 
of those extraordinary works, which are not less the 
admiration than the astonuhment of the present age." 
(To be etmtvtutd.) 

TWitiiiTiiTnr pivsMKirT. 
ITie following description is given by a correspondent 
of the Athenaum of a Homan Cessellated pavement recent- 
ly discovered within Dorchester Jail (Dorset) :—" The 
mosaic itself must have been originally a square flooring 
of a public apartment extending at leaat twenty feet each 
way— perhaps more. The intricacies of the pattern are 
however central ; and the outer stripes of greater breath, 
the outer borderingB of lai^r proportions, as they extend. 
In the very centre there is a lozenec of black inclosed in 
red or orange; and winged or flanked by (wo heart- 
shaped figures of Bucceesive black, white, blue or gray and 
red or orange outlines and bodies. These figures are in- 
closed in a black circle, and the inner interstices half filled 
in with white, half with gray,— the outer rim of the circle 
being boldly rayed in grey, forming thus a brilliant star. 
The rays repose on bright red bordered by another block 
circle, eitenorly to which runs an octoeoo of bold black 
lines, the interspace beinr occupied wi£ the blue or grey 
colour. Brood octagonal atripes successively appear of 
red, Gray, and white; and here two great black squares 
ore laid transversely over one another, so as to include 
the last (white) octagon, and to project their own eight 
angles in stellar form,— as if to give the mathematics of 
the whole design. As a tangent to the angular points of 
the snperimpMed square a greater equare of hlack is 
drawn, lenving numerous interspaces and angularities, 
lozeuge shaped, triangular, &c. (from block bare drawn 
across as tangenta to the angular points of the other inner 
square), and all these are laid so as to balance one another 
in the prevailing colours, red, white, and gray. Outside 
the grater square anceeeds a broad and beautiful border 
of chequers or a (Quadripartite series, red, white, gray, and 
black,— BO beautifully Wonced as to indicate to tte eye 
the happiest possible decision and symmetry. These 
chequers are environed not by the usual twisted cable 
pattern, as at Bnrton-upon-Trent, but by what I would 
take the liberty of calUng a flattened cbainwork — the 
links composed of double sets of all the four colours. A 
plain border of broad red, gray, and white stripes cornea 
next. It is succeeded by another of the red, rayed out- 
wards, met by, or locked into, one of gray, rayed inwards. 
The outer borders, as far as traceable, are red of great 
breadth, blue or my of narrower stripe, and white of 
same breadth as the red, — but beyond even these the red 
and white commence again ; so that I deem if 



questionable whether the full extent of this tine pavement 
has been reached in the exhumations, although means 
wen taken on discovering any one point to measure off 
and dig for the corrtspondiDg pdnt, and thus to present 
as many chances as poaaihle of realising what it had been." 
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Utttibolbt on fanitscagt |prfirfing. 

S fresh and vivid deicriptioDs of na- 
tural Bcenes and objects are suited 
to eoluuice a luve for the study of 
1 I nature, bo, alao, is landscape paiot- 

* ing. Both shew to lu the external 
world in all its rich variety of forms, 
and both are capable, in varioos de- 
grees, according as they are more or 
L less happily conceived, of linkine 
together the outward and the inward 
vorld. It is the tendency to form 
_ such links which marks the last and 

highest aim of representative art ; hot the scientific 
object to vhich these pa^s are devoted, restricts them 
to a different point of view, and landscape painting can 
be here considered only as it brings before □■ the charac- 
teristic physiognomy of different portions of the earth's 
suriiace, as it increases the longing desire for distant 
voyages, and as, in a manner equally instructive and 
agieeahte, it incites to fuller intercourse with nature in 
her freedom. 

In classical antiquity, from the peculiar direction of 
the Greek and Roman mind, landscape painting, like the 
poetic description of scenery, could scarcely become an 
independent object of art ; both were used only 



Employed in complete subordination to othei 
objects, landscape painting long served merely as a back- 
ground to historical composition, or as an accidental 
ornament in the decoration of painted walls. The epic 
poet, in a similar manner, sometimes marked the locality 
of particular events by a picturesqae description of the 
landscape, or, as I might asaio term it, of the hack- 
ground, in front of which the acting pervonagea were 
moving. The history of Art taocbes how the subordi- 
nate auxiliary gradually became itself a principal object, 
until landscape painting, separated from true historical 
painting, took its place as a distinct form. Whilst this 
separation was being gradaallv effected, the human 
figures were sometimes inserted as merely sacoadary 
features in a mountainous or woodland scene, a ntarine 
or a garden view. It has been juatly remarked, in 
reference to the ancients, that not only did painting 
remain subordinate to sculpture, but more especially, 
that the feeling for picturesque beauty of landscape re- 
produced by the pencil waa not entertained by them at 
all, but is wholly of modem growth. 

Graphical iomcations of the pecoliar features of a dis- 
trict most, however, have existed in the earliest Greek 
paintiugi, if (to cite particolar instances) Mandrocles of 
Samos, aa Herodotus tells ns, had a paintmg made for 
the great Persian king of the passage of the army across 
the Bosphoraa ; or if Polygnolns painted the destruc- 
tion of Troy m the Lesche at Delpoi. Among the piC' 
tures described by the elder Fhilosiratns mention is even 
made of a landscape, in which smoke waa seen to issne 
from the summit of a volcano, and the stream of lava to 
pour itself into the sea. In the verr complicated com- 
position of a view of seven isUnas, the most recent 
commentators think that they recognise the representa- 
tion of a real district, viz. toe small volcanic group of 
the .^olian or Lipari Islands, north of Sicily. 

Perspective seeoe painting, which waa made to con- 
tribute to the theatncal representation of the master- 
works of jilschylus and Sophocles, gradually extended 
this department of art, by iucreasiog a demand for the 



iHnaive imitation of inanimate objecta. snch aa bnildii^, 
trees, and rocks. In consequence of the improvement 
which followed this extension, landscape paintmg passed 
with the Greeks and Romans from the theatre into halls 
adorned with columns, where lone suriacea of wall were 
covered, at first with more restncted scenes, bat after- 
wards with extensive views of cities, sea-shores, and 
wide pastures with gnriug herds of cattle. These 
pleasing decorations were not, indeed, invented by the 
Roman painter, Ludios, in the Augustan age, but were 
renderea generally popular by him, and enlivened by 
the introduction of small figures. Almost at the same 

Eeriod, and even half a century earlier, amongst the 
adians, in the brilliant epoch of Vikramaditya, we find 
landscape painting referred to as a much practised art. 
In the cnarming drama of " Sacontala,'' the king, Dusb- 
manta, has the picture of his beloved shewn him ; but 
not satisfied with her portrait only, he desires that " the 

iiaintress should draw the places which Sacontala most 
Dved — the Malini river, with a sandbank on which the 
red fiamingoes are standing ; a chain of hills which rest 
aeainst the Himalaya, and gazelles repoiingontbehills." 
These are no small reqnisilions ; they indicate a belief, 
at least, in the possibility of executing complicated 
representations. 

In Rome, from the time of the Csgaars, landscape 
painting became a separate branch of Art, but so far aa 
we can judge by what the excavations at Hercniauenm, 
Pompeii, and Ijtabia, have shewn us, the pictures were 
often mere bird's-eye views, resembling maps, and aimed 
rather at the representation of seaport towns, villas, 
and artificial gardens, than of nature in her freedom. 
lliat which the Greeks and the Romans resarded as at- 
tractive in a landscape, seems to have been almost eicln- 
sively the agreeably habitable, and not what we call the 
wild and roniantic. In their pictures, the imitation 
might possess as great a degree of exactness aa conld 
consist with frequent inaccuracy in re^w^ to perspective, 
and with a disposition to conventional arrangement ; 
their compositions of the nature of arabesques, to the 
use of which the severe Vitmvius was averse, contained 
rhythmically recurring and tastefully arranged forms of 
plants and animals ; but, to avail myself of an expres- 
sion of Otfried MiJller's, " the dreamy twilight of mind 
. which speaks to us in landscape appeared to the ancients 
according to their mode of feeling, incapable of artistic 

The specimens of ancient landscape- painting in the 
manner of Ludios, which have been brooght to light by 
the excavations at Pompeii (lately so successful), belong 
most probably to a aingle and very limited epoch, namely, 
from Nero to Titus, for the town had been entirely de- 
stroyed by earthquake sixteen years before the cata- 
strophe caused by the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius. 



This is a secretion of the cnttleflsh, and when Ireah is 
a black glazy liquid of a viscid consistence, a peculiar 
fishy smell, and very little taste. It is pretervea for use 
by being spre«d round sanccra or gallipots, so aa to dry 
before putrefaction commences. It is much superior in 
ease of working to Indian ink, which latter dries so 
quickly that it is difficult to colour a large pale shadow 
with it, and when once dry, some part always adheres to 
the paper, and cannot be removed, whereas sepia may be 
waabed aknost dear off. 
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Bt T. 8HELDEASB. 

{Continued tatd eonolvded from page 59.) 



1 am Bensible how little attention will, and perhaps 
ought to be paid to obaervatioae on painting, if m&de by 
those who are not professionaUv artists : for practical 
men acquire a kind of knowledge >that can never be 
obtained in any other way ; but at the same time they 
contract prejudices that often prevent them from fully 
investigating any novelty in practice that may be 
offered to their notice. The speculative man, on the 
contrary, who investieatea the properties of matter, 
unaliackled by practical prejudices, and with ideas purely 
chymical or philosophical, will be more likely to ascer- 
tain all the fflctK relative to an^ theory that may become 
the object of inquiry. In Ihw way I hope I have pro- 
ceeded in this investigation. I have endeavoured to 
consider pictures as masses of matter, possessing the 
tiroperties, but differing from each other in degree of 
orilliancy, transparency, and duration. I have endea- 
voured to ascertain the causes of this difference, with 
what success the society will determine, and with what 
utility must be hereafter ascertuned, by the practice of 
those for whose use the investigation was intended. 

I on|(ht, perhaps, here to take leave of the suttject; 
but as 1 have been induced to submit to the society's 
notice an attempt at painting, it may be expected that I 
should give an account of the manner m which the 
pictures 1 have sent were painted. 

I have already mentioned that there are some diffi- 
culties in the method of painting I have described, as 
, being that of the old artists, and which would form ob- 
jections of considerable force to the practice of it by 
artists wlio are well acquainted with the usual modes of 
painting : these difficulties are, first, the ground absorbs 
the oil from the colours so fast, that tbey are not so 
manageable as in oil-painting ; secondly, the effect of 
the picture is not seen till the finishing varnish is laid 
on : and thirdly, as the effect is not seen till the picture 
ie finished, it will sometimes disappoint the artist, and 
in that case it will be difficult, if at all practicable, to 
alter it. 

1 prepared the ground in distemper, and painted the 
dark parts in the way I have described ; I then varnished 
the ground with the copal oil-varnisb, till it was fully 
saturated, and by this means the full effect of that part 
of the picture was seen ; upon this I painted the lignter 
parts with white, using much of the vehicle where the 
colour was thin and little in the solid parts, leaving the 
white in them dead: by this means 1 understood the 
effect of ray chiaro-oscuro, as 1 saw the effect of the 
demi-tints nearly as well as when the picture was 
finished. 

Upon this I glated the coloun, in the way I have 
described in the beginning of this paper, and finished 
the picture. I ofieu found (probably from want of 
practice) tb&t the effect was different from what I in- 
tended, as the effect of the colours, added to that of 
the chiaro-OFcuro, produced an essential alteration in 



the whole ; as I took care in general that the defect did 

not arise from too much white, I added more where it 
was deficient, and ghued fresh colours over it, which 
united perfectly with what had been done before, and 
did not give the appearance of a mended picture. If 
the defect was from too much white, I glazed on it a 
colour similar to that of the ground, painted with fresh 
white upon that, and glazed the proper colours over it. 
In this way I found I could alter the picture, hut not so 
well as in the former case.' 

I found I could, when necessary, increase the effect of 
the picture, by painting on the principal mass or masses 
of bght with the local colours, only mixed with wliite, 
as this practice brought those parts more forward, by 
making tbem appear solid, and thus contrasting tbem 
with tne transparency of the rest of the picture. In 
this way I found I could use the colours tempered with 
copal varnish without difficulty ; and I believe, that if 
I had been accustomed to paint large pictures, I could 
have painted one as large as life as easily as either of 
those I have submitted to the society's inspection. 
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H9. Imitatum Morocco Leather for WalU, Sfc., may 
be produced by laying upon a thickly painted walla 
coat of thick tenacious paint, and giving it the peculiar 
effect of the surface of morocco, by means of a toothed 
instrument made either of ivory or steel, and finishing it 
with another coat of paint and of varnish. — Bay. 

150. To nahe Crayons for Dramng on Ginw.— Melt 
together equal quantities of asphaltum and yellow wax ; 
add lamp-black, and pour the mixture into moulds for 
cravens. The glass should be well wiped with leather, 
and in drawing be careful not to soil the glass with the 
fingers. In trimming these crayons, if the edge be 
bevelled, like scissors, the point may easily be rendered 
very line. 

151. ToFroittkeSvrjMeof Ahtminiua.— At QieioMt 
meeting of the British Afsociation, Dr. Macadam staled 
that some aluminium had a short time a?o been obtained 
for the purpose of making medals. When the medals 
were struck, a peculiar gray appearance was noticed on 
their surface, which it was supposed arose from the 
uncleanness of the die. Close examination, however, 
shewed that this was not the cose. Some of these medals 

subjected to the action of hydrochloric acid and 
: scid separately, without producing much effect on 
their suriiices, When some of tbem were put in a soln- 
of caustic potassa, they were acted on very violently, 
ii,yuiO°:en being evolved, and the surface of the metal 
becoming henutifully frosted. This phenomenon of an 
alkali comporting itself to a metal as acids do, is a most 
reroarkableeiceptionel feature. Afteraluminium has been 
frosted in this manner it does not become tarnished on 
exposure to the action of the air. — On the same occasion 
Mr. F. Crace Calvert said, the ereatest objection to the use 
of aluminium in the arte arose ?rom the fact that it decom- 
posed rapidly in water, at 212°, and, indeed, at all tem- 
Esratures more or less. A wire of aluminium which he 
ad left closed in a tube of water for twelve months had 
become converted into gelatinous alumina. He found 
that aluminium mixed with a small portion of iron was 
less acted on hy water than when pure. 
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©irt^c ^tt^ts siitr iaalfs. 

(CJmttittMd otul eoaetiided from page 04.) 

Perplexed by circnUr uxhes of different snbtenaes, 
in the itme bay, and struck with the uneeeinlj appear- 
ance of bringing down the horns of the smaller arches, 
the artist devised the expedient of dividing the semicircJe 
that extended over Ihe longer side into two portions, 
one of. which was placed over the narrower side, and, 
being raised to the same height as the arch over the 
longest, fonnedjhe pointed top where they met. Thia 
contrivance was eagerly adopted, on its discovery, 
because it removed many difficulties, and to the shell of 
vaulting gave regularity in the adjiulinent of its parts. 

After the discovery evinced in this third class of 
groined arches, the subsequent improvements easily 
presented theraselveB. The ribs were now pat up before 
the shell; and, to eive strength to the transverse ribs, 
a stone band was added beneath the ridge, for the pur- 
pose of connecting the several ribs together, and facili- 
tating the introduction of intermediate ribs between 
those in the diagonal and the transverse positions. By 
this contrivance, that fourth class of groined arches was 
executed which appeared towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and by which the system of VBuIting 
obtained a high degree of perfection. The rib-work oT 
the fourth claas of vaulting easily led the way to all the 
playful variety, seen not oiUy in the tracery of the 
arched ceilings, bat also in every other part that had 
any relation to it. 

In the primary establishment of the pointed arch 
vaulting in this country, the first essays towards a cor- 
respondent window consisted in combining several nar- 
row ones together, which being separately pointed at the 
top, have obtained the name of lancet windows : the 
moal successful instances are in the combination of 
three, the middle one being higher than the other two. 
This manner waa not long practised before it was found 
that a pointed arch passmg over the whole, and in- 
cluding along with the comoiDed lancet windows, aur- 
mounted circles, variously disposed, and proEreaaively 
changed to mullions spreading upwards into diversified 
ramifications, would better accoi^ with the upper lines 
of the interior of the building: this association of lines 
being approved, the pointed arch became the established 
practice for terminating every opening, and constituted 
the system of what is called Gothic architectare. 

If the antiquary will not ascribe the omanMDt* eha- 
racteristic of the Gothic architecture of the times of 
Benry the Third, and succeeding ages, to the vaulting 
of the naves of the cathedrals, nor the pomted arch to the 
necessity for its production, but only to fortuitotu cir- 
cumstances, it must be acknowledged, that the contempo- 
raneous production is remarkable, especially as tboseoma- 
ments and that form are useful only in vaidted buildings. 

The second step differed from the first, inasmuch as 
at the vertex of the vault, a continued key-stone or 
ridge projects below the sariace of the vault, and forms 
a feature similar to the ribs. But here it was necessary 
that the ridge should be a atone of great length, or 
having aititicially that property, because its suspension 
by a thinner vault thaji itself would be unsafe, unless 
auieted by the rib arches over the diagonals and side, 
a distance equal to half the width of the vault. To ob- 
viate this objection, other ribs were introduced at inter- 
vals, which may be conceived to be groined ribs over 
various oblongs, one aide continually decreasing. This 



Kiclice had a further advantage, as the panels orvaults 
tween the ribs might become proportionally thinner 
as the principal supports increasea. It is now tliat the 
apparent magic hardiness of pointed vaulting and the 
high embowered roof began to display itself j from 
slender columns to stretch shades as broad as those of 



On comparing rib-pointed vaulting with Roman vault- 
ing, it will be invariably found that the rib itself ia 
thinner than the uniform thickness of the Roman vault 
under similar circumstances; and that the panel, which 
is the principal part of the vault in superficial quantity, 
sometimes does not exceed one ninth part of the rib in 
thickness. The Gothic architects, it has been eiprea- 
sivelv said, have given to stone an apparent flexibility 
equal to the most ductile metals, and have made it forget 
its nature, weaning it from its fondness to des^nd to 
the centre. 
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Dissolve one part of gum mastic and one part of gum 
Hudarac iu forty parts of spirit of wine, and then add 
three parte of shell-lac. This process may be performed 
by putting the ingredients into a loosely corked bottle, 
and then pUcing it in a vessel of water heated to a little 
below 173° F., or the boiling point of spirit of wine, 
until the solution be effected; the clear solution may 
then be poured off into another bottle for use. 

The mode of application necessary for French polish 
differs from that of^ ordinary varnishes, bein^ effected by 
rubbing it upon the surface of the material requiring 
polishing with a fine cloth, and using oil and spirit of 
wine during the process. In applying it to large sur- 
faces, use a mbber formed of a nat coil of thick woollen 
cloth, such as drugget, &c., which mnst be torn off the 
piece in order that the face of the rubber, which is made 
of the torn edge of the cloth, may be soft and pliant, and 
hard and stiff, as would be the case were ii to be cut 

, and therefore be liable to acratch the soft surface of 
the Tarnish, This rubber is to be securely bound with 
thread, to prevent it from oncoiling when it is lued ; and 
it may vary in its aiie from one to three inches in 
diameter, and from one to two inches in thickncM, ac- 
cording to the eiteot of the surface to be varnished. 
The famish is to be applied to the middle of (he flat 
face of the rubber by shaking up the bottle containing 
it against the rubber: it will absorb a coniidcrable 
quantity, and will continue to supply it equally, and in 
a due proportion to the surface which is undergoing the 

acesi of polishing. The (ace of the rubber must next 
__ covered bv a son linen cloth doubled, the remainder 
of the cloth being gathered together at the back of the 
rubber to form a handle to hold it by, and the face of 
the cloth must be moistened with a little raw linseed 
oil* applied upon the finger to the middle of it, and the 
operation be commenced by quickly and lightly rubbing 
the surface of the article to be polished in a constant 
succession of small circular strokes; and the operation 
be confined to a space of not more than ten or 
twelve inches square, until anch space is finished, when 
an adjoining one may be commenced and united with 
the first, and so on until the whole BurfHce is covered. 
The varnish is enclosed by the double fold of the doth, 
which, by absorption, becomes merely moL-'— -■ ■*■ 
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it, and the rabbiiig of each piece must be continned 
nDtil it becomes nearly drj. The rubber nia^, for a 
second coat, be wetted with the varniEh without oil, and 
applied as before. A third coat may also be given in 
the eaine iniuiner; then a fourth, with a little oD, which 
must be followed, aa before, with two others withoat 
oil ; and thas proceeding until the Tamish has acquired 
gome thickness, which will be after a few repetitians, 
and depends on the care that has been taken in finishing 
the surface. Then a little spirit of w:ine may^ be appliea 
to the inside of the rubber after wetting it with the 
v&mish, and being covered with the linen as before, it 
must be very quickly and uniformly rubbed over every 
part of the surface, which will tend to make it even, 
and very much conduce to its polish. The cloth must 
next be wetted a little with spirit of wine and oil with- 
out vamisb, and the surface being rubbed over with the 
precautions last mentioned until it is nearly dry, the effect 
of the operation will be seen ; and if it be found that it 
is not complete, the process most be continued, with the 
introduction of spirit of wine in its turn, as directed, 
imtil the surface becomes auiformly smooth, and beauti- 
fhUy polished. The work to be polished should be 
placed opposite to the light, in order that the effect of 
the polishing may be better seen. Id this manner a 
anrface of from one to eif^ht feet square ma^ be polished 
at once, and the process, mstead of being lunited to the 
polishing of rich cabinets or other smaller works, can 
now be applied to tables and other large pieces of fur- 
niture with very great advantages over the common 
method of polishiuK with wax, oils, &c. In some cases 
it is considered preferable to rub the wood over with a 
little oil applied on a linen cloth before beginning to 

Solish ; but the propriety of this method is very much 
oubted. When the colour of the wood to be polished 
is dark, a harder polish may be made by makmg the 
composition of one part of shell-lac, and eight parts of 
wine, and proceed as before directed. For work 
polished by the French polish, the recesses or carved 
work, or wnere the surfaces are not liable to wear, or 
are difficult to be got at with the rubber, a spirit varnish 
made without lac, and considerably thicker than that 
need in the foregoing process, may be applied to those 
parts with a brush or hair pencil, as is cororaonlj^ done 
in other modes of vamishuig. French polish is not 

Knper for dining tables, nor for anything where it is 
ble to be partially exposed to conaiderable beat. 

NATCH AUSTB' CABINETS. 

The cabinets made by the London workman generally 
contain 40 drawers, arranged in two tiers, and protected 
by folding doors of plain mahogany. This does not 
appear to us in good taste ; for the whole immediatelr 
reminds one of a tent bedstead. Doors also, made 
entirely of wood,' give a heavy and wardroho-Iike 
appearance. Those in our principal cabinet have the 
centre covered with rich pnrple suk, defended by brass 
wire. The effect this produces on the eve is vastly 
niperior, and the expense is rather less. The wood best 
adapted for cabinet drawers is mahogany or wainscot; 
but a combination of both in the inside work is, perhaps, 
the best. The drawers may be made of wainscot, and 
the outside of mahogany or other dark omameiitBl wood. 
Cedar should on no account be used ; it exudes a resin- 
ous gum, which collects not only on the wood itself, but on 
the objects contained within, and inevitably spoils them. 
Whatever description of wood is used, it must be old and 
well seasoned.— Afaiflfon'j " Treatite on Taxidernty." 
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jBiste. 






§ 



EIE pbeDomeDB exhibited in the 
process of duf illation have odIj 
recently engaged that philoao- 
phio attention which tneir '~ 
porlance demands. The 
cesiive iofluences of heat npoii 
one and the same body, pro- 
ducing substances alternately 
as varioQB as soap, glj^cerine, 
and a violentK escnarotic fluid, 
afford one of*^ the most iclei- 
estin^ investigations of modem 
chymistry. 
We are, we believe, indebted 
for the initiatory research into this department of ex- 
perimental philosophy to Dr. J. MaccuUoch, Chjmist 
to the Ordnance. Tnal gentleman published in 1814, 
in the lecond volume of the " Tranaactions of the Geo- 
logical Society," an elaborate paper on certain prodocts 
obtained in the distillation of itood, in which he very 
clearly pointed out the influences of heat, at variona 
degrees, in distillation. For instance, he shewed by 
experiment that the pitch from wood is decomposable 
bv heat, successively, into oil, acetic acid, and finally 
cnsrcoal — all dependent upon the degree of heat re- 
quired. The prmciple of succesaive decompositions 
by beat has since been carried out on a magnificent 
scale in the soup and tallow manufactorei. However, 
Dr. Haccullach's eiperimenta resulted in several impor- 
tant modiUcations of existing processes connected with 
distillation, amongst which not the least important was 
the preparation of biatre, concerning which vre give his 
own account. 

" According to Dr. Lewis, bistre is prodnced ttam the 
soot of all wood; other receipt-books give us the same 
account, but limit the soot of wood to beech, without 
seeming aware of its real nature ; but the coloumien 
the soot of all wood indiscriminatelv. — Those artists \ 
have made the tour of the Highlands of Scotland 
well acquainted with that variety of it which varnishes 
the interior of a Highland cottage. — In all these cases, 
it is a vpry variable article, and the colourmaker, being 
unacquainted with its real nature, is unable to rectify its 
faults, in consequence of which it is often nnfit fur use, 
notwithstanding the various operose and mysterious 
purifications it undergoes in his workshop. The caoses 
of these varieties will be very evident to those who have 
read the foregoing experiments [alludbg to the gradations 
of heat explained above]. An imperfect eepaiation of 
essential oil, and a consequent tenacity arising from its 
too near alliance to the tar, will ajipear to be its most 
', and it is this which gives it that disagree- 
s and disposition to return to the pencil 
whicC is destructive of its best qualities. At times, also, 
from the same causes, it is offensively vellow. So valua- 
ble is a brown colour that will work freely and with 
traniparency that the artists will be much obliged to 
him who shall render bistre equal in freedom ana force 
to sepia. By distilline or evaporating the oil from the 
pilch with care and discrimination, a colour may be 

§ reduced, varying in tone from the warmest bistre brown 
own to black. At the ssme time, the substance loses 
a great portion or the whole of its disagreeable tenacity, 
according to the degree of boiling it baa undergone. By 
treatment in alcohol, reeolts in some measure similar are 



produced, and the residuDm of this aolntion is equal in 
eolonr to sepia, and totally devoid of tenacity. In either 
or both of tnese ways, may the quality of this colour be 
improved. 

"The solution of bistre in lixivium of potassa or soda 
— a substance analc^ons to the resinous soaps — answers 
the purpose of ink, posaessing a colour sufficiently in- 
tense, and flowing freely from the pen without reqmring 
gum. As it is mdestmctible by time, by the common 
acids, or by the alkalies, perhaps it may be found a 
valuable substitute for this useful but fugacious substance. 
The compound of bistre and soda appears peculiarly 
well fittea for drawing in monochrome, since, as it does 
not consist of a powder suspended in a vehicle, it is free 
from the peculiar defects so well known to artists, which 
occur in colours thus compounded. * 

" 1 may also add that it forms a snbstitate for asphal- 
tum in drying oil where such a colonred varnish is 
wanted, and that it makes a very good jtpan varnish for 
metal if dissolved in spirit of wine, and heated strongly 
after its application." 
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Sttlpkiir (concluded). One pound of sulphur produces 
about 3 lbs. of the strongest sulphuric acid of commerce. 
Sulphuric add is considerably denser than any other 
add or transparent fluid, and in general its affinities are 
stronger. It attracts water from the atmosphere very 
strongly, imbibing one-third of its weight in twenty-four 
bonrs, and more than eix times its weight in twelve 
months. If four parts of sulphuric acid by weight be 
mixed with one of water at 50° F., they produce an 
instantaneous heat of 300° F. Arsenic is nreient in 
sulphuric add to a great extent from the employment of 
pyrites (sulphuretsof iron, copper, jcc.) instead of sulphur 
in its fabncation. Pyrites invariably contain arsenic. 
Irish pyrites contain a great deal. 

Sulpour forma four compounds with oxygen, nainely : — 

S)«lial. BBlpliu. OiTcn. EqsJfiInt 

HyponlphuroDS add 90* 33 16 iS 

Sulphurous add SO* 16 16 32 

HTpoaulfOinric acid SSf 32 40 T2 

Sulphuric add (see p. 62). 

A solution of sulphurous add (volatile Tttriolic) in 
water, kept in a botde imperfectly stopped, loses in a few 
days ita pecnUar smell, and becomes sour to the taste 
(spirit of vitriol). The solution of sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol) obtained in this manner is very weak, hot it may 
be strengthened by boiling it down in ■ glass or porcelain 
vessel to a small bulk. 

Sulphurous add is used in bleaching, and its power of 
deeoloriiation may be evidenced by holding a red rose in 
the fume of a brimstone match. The flower will be 
turned perfectly white. 

The character of hyposniphurie add is that it ia a 
transparent inodorous bquid, having a soar taste; it ia 
incapable of existinjr independently of water ; it may be 
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eoDcoitnted till it* density amoiuita to I'S47 ; tb« st- 
tempC to cOQCentrnte it fnither decomposea it, rescd*iitg^ 
it iato iaIphnrouB add goa, which Mcapea, and aidphuic 
Rcid whicn remains ; it forms soluble salts with bsrylM, 
strontitea, lime, and oiide of lew], and thew cbaractera 
distinguish it from sulpfanric add, which forms vuotudlt 
•alts with the same base*.* 

BnlphBr combines w ith hf drogm .forming so] phuretted 
bjdr^en (faydcoealpbtiric acid). Its symbol is H3, and 
its ec|tiivBlent namber 17. It is the well known gas, 
smellmg like rotten e^s, wbich is the invariable nccom- 
ptnier ^animal tad vegetable putrescence. White lead 
^tread npon paper anaeipoMd to the influence of sir 
containing l-20,000th part of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
will shew a perceptible brown stsin, wbich becomes 
blacker as tfie (quantity of the gas is increased. It is 
much employed m detecting metals by forming sajphu- 
rets, whose colonrs are excMdingly well marked. For 
this purpose, it it prepared a* follows : — 



a Bottle containing mistnro of aulptauTetof iron and 
snlphDric acid ; b fonnel for ponring the add ; a small 
bottle, half fvll of water for washing ^e sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas disengaged ; d is a laimr bottle, three 
quarters filled with distilled water, which has been pre- 
nooaly boiled to tne it from air, and which must be as 
cold as possible. The disengagement must be contioned 
untdl the water is saturated, which may be at once 
known, says Dr. Ftesenius, by cloeing the month of the 
bottle d with the thumb, and strong^ shaking the con- 
tents. If the thumb be gently pushed off, the water is 
saturated ; if, on tbe contrary, it be sucked in, the dis- 
engagement must be continued. When s liquid has 
he tested by a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, the 
same apperatua aboold be employed, aubstilutuiz a beaker 
containing the liquid under examination for tbe twttle d.f 

(To be omtituud.) 
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, tools are 
a very sharp shoemaker'a 
paring-knife, a flat rule, an 
angu^ rule, and compasiea. 
A scale rule, kc., will be 
refjnired, of course, for ar- 
chitectural models. 

To oomtruet a Pynund. 
—Describe from tbe point 
A (fir. I), with the side 

AB, (he arc of a drde, GB. 
Place in the arc the sidea of 
the base ED, DC, CB, and 
draw the lines AE, AD, 

AC, AB ; and likewise from 
one divisional point to the 
other; thestraightlinesED, 
DC, CB, and DC in this 
casr beoome the base. 

The £^«.— This figure 
may be constructed as above, 
by omilting the diviaiotiB 
of tbe arc EB and all the 
other straight lines, except 
the bounding lines AE and 
AB, and describing a cii^ 
cular instead of an angular 

The Sphere. — To draw 
the flat figure of a bait, 
divide a straight line, CD 
(fig. 2), into about 36 parte. 
Place one end of the com- 
- passes in 1, and open them 
. up to the 10th nnmber, 
counting from 2, conse- 
quently 11. Describe through 
this divisional point the arc 
' AB from 2, and, with the 
, same opening, the arc FG 
through the twelfth divi- 
sional point ; and so on, 
until 12 such arcs have 
been described. Then place 
one leg of the compasses 
in 20, and describe tbe am 
^- a b, which intersects AB 
; in ;r and y ; describe from 
21 the arc / a, which in- 
tersects FG in the same 
manner, and continue to 
describe 12 arcs more, which 
intersect all the others at 
the same distance from the 
straight line. These arcs 
of the flat figure ore reck- 
oned only from the straight 
line up to the points of in- 
tersection. 

Vylindenebo a I d be formed 
upon rollers of hard wood, 
' oectsional eiamplea of tbe employment 
in uchitectural and decorative model- 
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Abck BurrRsss, aluo called Jiyinff buttress^ arched 
buttresSf and arehsd butmenty and by the French arc- 
boutant. Au arched formed prop which connects the 
walls of the upper and central portions of an aisled 
structure with the vertical buttresses of the outer walls. 
It is moat used in sacred edifices built in the pointed 
style. 

Architiutb (Greek areheinf to govern, and Latin 
trabSf a beam). The lower of the three principal divi- 
sions of the entablature. " Also the ornamental mould- 
ing runnings round the exterior curve of an arch, and 
hence applied to the mouldings round the openings of 
doors and windows, &c."— (6^20M. of Arck,). with 
regard to these latter, the lintel, or upper part, is desig- 
nated the traverse^ and the sides are callea jambs. An 
entablature may consist of an architrave and cornice 
only, without the interposition of a frieze. Gwilt says, 
" It (the arekUrave comiee) is never used with columns 
or pilasters, unless through want of height. It is, how- 
ever, allowable.'' 

Arghiyolt (Latin, arout volutU8), A g^oup of con- 
centric mouldings decorating the inner contour of an 
arch, and bearing upon the imposts. 

AaAROTUM. — A species of painted pavement used by 
the Romans before tne invention of mosaic work. — Owilt, 

AsTiuGAii (Greek). A semicircularly profiled mould- 
ing, of small dimensions, sometimes called a roundel. 
It surrounds the top or bottom of a column in the form 
of a ring|, representing a ring or band of iron, to prevent 
the splitting of the column. It is often cut into l^ads or 
berries, and is used in ornamented entablatures to sepa- 
rate the several faces of the architrave. 

Atlahtbs. Male caryatides (which see). 

Baodettb (French). A kind of astragal, called a 
baguette when plain, and a chapUt when ornamented. 

Balooht (Italian, baleone). A projection from a 
house, supported by columns, pillars, or consoles, and 
guarded by a railing. 

Balrotion, BiLEcno5, or BoLscnox Mouldikos. 
Mouldings which project beyond the surface of a piece 
of framing. 

Ball Flowbr. An ornament resembling a ball placed 
in a circular flower, the three petals of which form a 




cup round it. This ornament is usually found inserted 
in a hollow mouldinaf, and is generally characteristic of 
the decorated style of the 14th centurv. [Note. — '* lliis 
ornament appears to deserve rather the name of hawk's 
bell, to whicn it bears considerable resemblance. It is 
by many supposed to be intended for the pomegranate, 
and to have been introduced into England in compliment 
to Queen Eleanor. It is comparatively seldom found in 
France."]— Gloss, of Arch. 

Baluster (French, balustre). A small column or 
pilaster belonging to a balustrade. It is either plain or 
ornamented. 

Balustradr. a row of balusters joined by a rail. 

Baro. a square, flat, large moulding. Bands are 
used on the shahs oi pillars in Gothio architecture. 



Barb. The part between the bottom of a column and 
the plinth. 

Bab Rblibf or Basso Rbltrvo. Sculpture in which 
the figures project less than half their true proportions 
from Uie wall on which they are carved. 

Baitlbhrrt. An indented wall. When the wall has 
a double row of battlements it is designated battle^ 
embattled. 

Bat Window. A window projecting outwards from 
an apartment. Very frec^uent in the Elizabethan style. 

Brad. A small mouldmg of round section. *' When 
the bead is flush with the surface, it is called a quirk 
beadf and when raised, it is called a cook bead." 

Brll of ▲ CApfTAL. The plain basket of the Corin- 
thian imd Composite orders, divested of the acanthus. 
Also the vases of several Gothic styles, having circular 
chapters. 

BiLLsr Mouldino. A moulding much used in 
Norman architecture. 




(To be continued,) 

Cet^tdcologin. 

152. To Preserve Sea-weeds. — ^Throw the collected 
sea-weeds into a basin of fresh water, into which salt, in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful to a quart, has been 
infused. Cut pieces of writing-paper, or thin Bristol- 
beard, to the size required for the hook or portfolio about 
to be formed ; take a quire of blotting-paper and cut that 
up into rather larger pieces than the otners, and allow at 
least eight portions of blotting-paper to every one of 
writing-paper. Have a dish half full of fresh water; 
take one specimen at a time from the basin and immerse 
it in this water, then take a piece of writing-paper and 
slide it under the weed, gradually bringing it up closer 
and cloeer to this latter with one hand, while with a 
camel-hair pencil in the other you float the weed oat^ 
and diffuse it so as to shew almost every portion of it ; 
now gently raise the paper out of the water, and ^raduall^ 
iJant it so as to drain on the superabundant moisture ; if 
any portions of the weed do not lie smoothly or grace- 
fufly, dip a finger in the water, and let fall a drop or two 
on them^ and again gently touch with the brush ; in the 
case of some of the finer and more delicate specimens, 
the filaments cling and heap together, and often require 
the aid of a needle to separate them properly, and repeated 
droppings of water to float them into an easy and natural 
position. When this is satisfactorily achieved, lay the 
paper on five or six pieces of blotting-paper, stretch a 
piece of clear muslin over the specimen, and then put four 
or five more pieces of blotting-paper on it, and then a 
heavy weight ; several specimens may be put one on the 
other, if from ten to a dozen thicknesses of olotting-paper 
are laid between each. Leave it thus for twenty-four 
hours, and then very carefully remove the weight and 
take away the blotting-paper and muslin and dry it or 
replace it by fresh, taking care not to disturb the specimen 
in the least degree. In about three days, if the weather 
is favourable (not damp), the specimen will be perfectly 
drv and ready for insertion in the book ; it will retain i» 
colour for years, and is in a manner incorporated with 
the paper on which it lies. To those, however, who may 
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not bare time or patience to wait the naturel course of 
drying, we may mention that a heavv heaWd flat-iron 
pressed on the folds of blotting-paper, forms a more ex- 
peditious mesDH of getting nd of the moisture, and if 
carefully managed, impairs the hue of the specimens but 
littie. We muflt remark that the me|}iod of proceeding 
above described ia applicable only to thin, fine, end delicate 
weeds, as the Landscape- weed {PUieamivnf ooamuuin), 
the Dock-leaTed or blood-colonred Pucua (Delesiaria 
taHffuiiua) the varieties of the Nitophylbm, the Scarlet 
Dasya {Datga eoeeinea), Sea-hair {Sertvlanaopereulatc), 
and such like. The varieties of Dul«e, of Deamareitia, of 
large moeees, and of l^minaria, must be soaked flrit in 
Bait and water, then laid out on a table or board, and 
every portion of that which ia to be the under side paued 
over with a camel-hair pencil dipped in a solution of ^m- 
dmgon ; the gummed side must then be applied to the 
paper destined for the specimen, and the after-proceaa is 
the same. The Bea-fir {Sertiftluna Abietixa) will answer 
well, treated in this manner. 

isa. Birch Oi/.— This valuable oil is made by distilling 
20 pints of bireh lurk with one of ledum patustre, crammed 
in layers into an earthen pot with a nandful of tripoli 
betwixt each layer. The mouth of the pot is closed with 
a perforoted oaken plug, and bein^ inverted, is luted^' 



the month of another pot sunk in the crround. The 
tipper pot being then surrounded by Are, a brown empy- 
reumatic oil is distilled ;jerd«ew««M into the lower jar. 
An eight rallon pot, properly filled, yields from 2 to 
211b8. ofoil. In Siberiaitia prepared without the ledum, 
which imparts a rosy smell. This oil is liquid when 
fresh, but grows thick in time. It is used for currying 
the well known Russia leather, and might profitably be 
more variously applied. It is infallible against dust and 

154. OH Paintt. — Uake a solution in water of a me- 
tallic salt, such as sulphate of copper, sulphate of iron, 
Hk. Have ready another watery solution of common 
aoap, and mix both together. The acid of the metallic 
salt will combine with the alkali of the soap, and the 
metallic oxide in combinatioa with the oil will be.pre- 
cijutated. Copper will give a green colour, iron a rich 
brown, &c. 



xsoLtea Quu in tub last cxnTURr. 
Sir Richard Steele, in his "Lover" (No. 34), speaking 
in terms of admiration of Gumley's Glass Gallery, over 
the New Exchange, says—" When a man walks in that 
iilus^ousroom, and reflects what incredible improvement 
our artificers of England have made in the manufacture 
of glass in thirty years' time, and can suppose such an 
alteration of our aShirs in other parts of commerce, it ii 
demonstrable that the nations who are possessed of mines 
of gold are but drudges to a people whose artA and indus- 
try, with other advantages natural to us, may make itself 
the shop of the world. We are arrived at such perfection 
in this ware of which I am speaking, that it is not in the 
power of any potentate in Europe to have so beautiful a 
mirror as he may purchase here for a trifle by all the cost 
and charge that he can lav out in his dominions. It is a 
modest computation that England gains £50,000 a year 
by exporting this commodity for the service of foreign 
nations— the whole owing to the inquisitive and me- 
chanic, as well as libera], ^nius of the late Buke of 
Buckingham. This prodigious effect by the art of man 
from parts of nature that are as unlikely to produce it as 
one would suppose a man could burn common earth to a 
tolip, opens a field of contemplation, &c." In the year 
1670, some Venetian artists, the principal of whom was 
Rosetti, arrived in England, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who established the manufactory 
of Fox-Hall (Vauxhall), in the parish of I^mbetb, and 
carried it on with amazing success, in the firm of Dawson, 
Bowles and Co., so as to excel the Venetians or any other 
nation in blown plate glass. The emoluments acquired 
by the proprietors were prodigious till sbout 1781, when 
a total stop was put to this great acquiflition, and a de- 
scendant of Rosetti ungratefully left in extreme poverty 
(" Hist, of Lambeth," 1786, p. 120). 

ARCHITECTURAL ORTHODOXY. 

For restorations or exact fac-similes of buildings, 
whether classical or medieval, the very form as well as 
the spirit of the ornaments contemporaneously used in 
such buildings should be most strictly adopted. An 
imitation, unless it is an exact one, is good for nothing, 
as far as architecture is concerned. But should we pre- 
vail on ourselves either to depart from these styles or to 
carry out their main principles, so as to form a national 
style of our own, — not a fixed one, but a style varying 
through different ages, suiting itself to the social require- 
ments of each, — then we should be prepared not only to 
caII in the aid of natural beauty to the fullest extent, but 
also to avail ourselves of all that rich fund of form which 
results from the extensive use of scientific knowledge and 
the investigation of physical curves. There is no reason 
why such a style, or succession of styles should not be 
formed, if the great principles of science and utility be 
taken as the substructure on which imagination may 
afterwards nuse its enrichment ; and if ever it come into 
existence, we have the unlimited expanse of the universe 
to range through in search of beauty and harmony. 
Why snould the Greek and Roman ovolo, cSiVetto, and 
square be the only combination that we know of in our 
common mouldings. How much richer were the arehi- 
lects of the 13tb and I4th centuries ; who drew with 
" free hands," and gave us such exquisite effects of light 
and shade ! VFe are firmly persuaded that an arehiiect * 
deeply imbued with the scientific principles of his pro- 
fession and endowed at the same time with the hand and 
the eye of a skilful artisi, ma^ cause a most happy an4 
useful reformation of our national architecture. — Slaok- 
moo^s Magazine, 1846. 
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HERE are two kindB of enamel, the 
opaque and the tcaasparent. Traas- 
pareat enameli are osnally rendered 
opaque bj adding puttj or the 
white call of tin to them. The 
basis of all enamela ia, therefore, 
a perfectlr tranepareot and fusible 
glaaa. The oxide of tin renders 
mis of a beautiful white, the per- 
fection of which ]i ^;reater when a 
I quautitjr of ' manganeee ia likewise added. If 
the oxide of tin be not sufficient to deairoj the trana- 
parency of the miiturs, it produces a aemiopaque glaas, 
resembling the opal. 

Yellow enamel is formed by tbe addition of oiide of 
lead or antimonj. Kunckel likewise affirms that a beau- 
tiful yellow ma^ be obtained from silver. 

Red enamel is afforded by the oiide of gold, and also 
by that of iroD. The former is the moat beautiful, and 
ataods the fire very well, which the latter does not. 

Oxide of copper affords a greeu ; manganese, a violet ; 
cobalt, a blue ; and iron, a very fine black. A mixture 
of these different enamels produces a great variety of 
intennediate colours, according to theu- nature and pro- 
portion. In this branch of the art, the coloured enamels 
are sometimes mixed with each other, and sometimes 
the oxides are mixed before they are added to 



soon as he finds that his enamel is sufficiently pounded, 
he washes it by agitation in very clear water, pouring off 
the fluid as it becomes tnrbid. This operation, whicn is 
ff dust and every othi 
continued until the water 
comes off as clear as it was poured on. 

The workman puts his enamel, thus prepared, in • 
white china or earthen saucer, with water poured on it 
to the depth of about one-tenth of an inch. He lAer- 
warda takes np this enamel with an iron spatula, as 
equally as possible. As the enamel here spoken of ia 
transparent, it is usual to ornament the surface of the 
work or other kind of decoration, ealcu- 



The eoameller, who is provided with a set of good 
colouts, is very far from twing in a situation for prac- 
tising the art, unless he be skiUed in the methods of 
applylngthem, and the nature of tbe grounds upon which 
they are to be laid. Many of the metals are too fusible 
to be enamelled, and almost all of them are corroded 1^ 
the action of the fused glass. For this reason, none of 
the metals are used butgold,silver,and copper. Platinum 
has indeed been used ; but of its effects and habitudes 
with enamels very little can be sud, for want of a suffi- 
cient number of experiments. 

The purest gold of 24 carats is calculated to produce 
the best effect with enamel. 1. Because it entirely 
preserves the metallic brilliancy without undergoing any 
oxidation in the fire. 2. Being less fusible, it will admit 
of a more refractory, and consequently a harder and 
more beautiful enamel. It is not usual, however, to 
enamel upon finer gold than 23 carats ; and the operation 
would be very defective, if a coarser kind than that of 
18 carats were need. For in this case more alkali must 
be added to the enamel to render it more fnaible, and 
this addition would at the same time render it softer and 
less brilliant. 

The following description !■ given by way of example, 
of fixing a transparent bine enamel upon gold of 22 

The artist b^itts his operation by breaking the enamel 
into small piece* in a ateel mortar, and afterward pnl- 
veriain^ it in a mortar of agate. He is careful to add 
water u this part of his prooesa, which prevents the 
splinters of glass from dying about. There are no means 
ot explaining the ^int at which tbe trituration onirht to 
be given op, mi this can be learned only by experience. 
Some enamels require to be very finely tntnrated ; but 
-•there may be oaed in the iiotm of a oomm powder. Ai 



ited to produce a good effect through the enHmel. 

The thickness ofthis first layer depends entirely upon 
ts colour ; delicate colours, in general, require that it 
should have no great thickness. 

The moist enamel, being thns placed, is dried by apply- 
ing a very clean half-worn linen cloth to it, which must 
be very carefiill^ done, to avoid removing the enamel by 
"iy action of wiping. 

In this state the piece is ready for tbe fire. If it be 
enamelled on both sides, it is placed upon a tile, or iron 
plate, hollowed out in such a manner that the nncovered 
edges of the piece alone are in contact with tbe support. 
But if it be enamelled on one side only, it is simply laid 
upon the plate, or on a tile. Two thines, however, re- 
quire to be attended to, 1. If the work be veij small, 
or not capable of being enamelled on its opposite side, 
the iron plate must be perfectly flat, in order that the 
work may not bend when softened by beat. 2. If the 
work be of considerable size, it is always counter- 
enamelled if possible ; that is to say, an enamel is applied 
on the back surface, in order to counteract the effect 
which the other coating of glass might produce on the 
soft metal, when it came to contract by cooling. 

Tbe enaraeller's furnace is sqnare and built of bricks, 
bedded in an earth proper for the purpose. It may be 
considered as consisting of two parts, the lower part, 
which receives a muffle, resting on the door of the fur> 
nace, and open on both sidea. 

The upper part of the furnace consists of a fire-place, 
rather larger and longer than the dimensions of the 
muffle. This fire-place contains the charcoal, which 
must surround the moffle on all sides, excepting at the 
bottom. The charcoal is put in at a door above the 
muffle, which is closed when the fire is lighted. A chim- 
ney proceeds from the summit of tbe furnace with a 
moderate aperture, which may be closed at the pleasure 
of the artist, by applying a cost iron plate to it. This 
furnace differs from that of the assayer in the circum- 
stance, that it is supplied with air through the muffle 
itself; for, if the draught were beneath tne muffle, the 
' ' lid be too strong, and could not be stopped when 

As soon OS the fire is lighted, and the muffle has ob- 
tained the requisite degree of ignition, the charcoal is 
disposed towards the lower part of the muffle in such a 
manner, as that it shall not ail upon the work, which is 
then conveyed into the muffle with the greatest core 
upon the plate of iron or earthenware, whicn is taken up 
by long spring pincers. The work is placed as near as 
poaaibU at the farther extremity of the muffle; and as 
soon a* the the artist perceives a commencement of 
fusion, he turns it rouna with great delicacy, in order 
tliat the fnsion may be very uniform. And as soo 
hg perceives that tne fusion bos completely taken p 
he mstantly removes it ont of the furnace ; for the n 
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of gold bappeni go very near tlmt of the enKmd, that i, 
n^lect of a few secondB might be attended with con- 
siderable lOBB. 

When the work is cooled, a second coat of enamel Ib 
applied in the stuns manner as the first, if necessary. 
'ntia, and the Bftme cantious management of the fire, are 
to he repeated for every additional coat of enamel the 
nature of the work may demand, 

Aa Boon as the number of coatings are safficieot, it 
becomes necessary to give an even snrface to the enamel, 
which, though poliihed by the fire, is nevertheleBs irre- 
gular. This is done with a fine-grained file and water. 
AH the file wears smooth, sand is used. Much precaution 
and address are lequired in this part of the work, not 
on!^ because it is easy to make the enamel separate in 
splinters from the metal, bat likewise becanse the colour 
would not be uniform if it were to be ground thbner at 
onepart than at another. 

The deep Bcratchea of the file are in the neit place 
taken out, hy rubbing the surface with a piece ofdeal 
wood and fine sand and water. A polish is then given 
by a second ignition. This polish, however, is firequently 
lusnfficient, and not so perfectly uniform as the delicacy 
of the work may require. 

The substance used by the enamellers, as a polishing 
material, is known by the name of rotten-stone; which 
is prepared by pouDOing, washing, decanting off the tur- 
bid water, snmring the fine suspended particles to sub- 
aide from this water, and lastly levigating it npon a glass 
plate. 

The work is then cemented to a square piece of wood 
withamixtureof resin and brick-dost, and Dy this means 

The first oneration of polishing is made by rubbbg 
the work with rotten-stone upon a small straight bar of 
pewter. Some delicacy is here required, to avoid 
acratchiag or producing naws in the enamel, by pressing 
it too bard. In this wa^ the piece is rendered perfectly 
even ; but the last brilliant polish ia given by a piece of 
deal wood and the same rotten-stone. 

This is the general method of applying ei 
some colours require more precaution in ttie management 
of the fire. Opaque colours require less management 
than the transparent. A variety of circumstances must 
be attended to in the management of transparent colours 
every colour requires gola of a particular fineness. 

When different colours are intended to be placed 
beside one another, the^ are kept separate bv a small 
edge or prominency, which is left in the gold for that 
purpose, and is polished along with the enamel. 

The enamelling upon silver is effected nearly in the 
same manner as that of gold ; hut the changes sustained 
by the colours upon tlie silver, by the action of fire, are 
much more considerable than when gold is used. 

Copper is not much used by enamellers, on account of 
the difficulty which attends the attempt to fii beautiful 
colours upon it. When this metal is used, the common 
practice is to apply a coating of opaque while enamel, 
and upon this otner colours, which are more fusible than 
the white. 

A good effect is produced in to^s, by leaving part of 
the gold bare. For this purpose its surface is cut into 
suitable compartments by the engraver. This, however, 
:. g method, and is for this '— 



ally imitated by applying imall and very tliin pieces of 
gold upon the surface of the enamel, where they are fiied 
hjf the tire, and afterwards covered by a transparent 
vitreons coating. 
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Beknvtn (symbol Se, equivalent 39'686, equivalent 
according to M. Dumas 40000, sp. gr. granular, 4'T96 

4-806, vitreous, 4-276 to 4-286). 

Selenium is a friable brown solid substance, of semi- 
metallic appearance. At the ordinary temperature it is 
odonrleas and tasteless, but on the application of heat, 
it evolves a strong smell of horaeradisb. It is insoluble 
in water, but mdts at a few degrees above iti boiling 
point. It boils at 600° F. It occurs in iron pyrites. 
It is a rare substance, without much use beyond the 
purposes of testing, 

SeleneouB acid, selenic acid (symbol SeO*, equivalent 
66, sp. gr, 2-524 to 2600), and selenioreted hydrogen 
are its most familiar forms. 

Boron (symbol B, equivalent 10-914, sp. gr. about 
2-000 [Dr. Reid], equivalent according to M, Duraaa 
[1858] 11 000). 

Heat to redness (about 302° F,) equal parts of polaa- 
sinm and pure boracic acid. The potassium will dis- 
appear, ana the residuum will be boron. 

Boron burns in the open air at 600°F. ; but no amount 
of heat affects it when kept in close vessels. Combus- 
tion always converts it into buracic acid. 

In IBM, MM. Wdhler and Devitle discovered that 
boron can exist in three states, exactly corresponding to 
those of carbon, namely, the amorphous, the graphitic, 
and the crystal. To obtain the latter 3} ozs. of boracic 
acid and 60 of alumina are exposed for five hours to an 
intense fire in a black lead crucible coated with charcoal 
powder. The mass is then left to cool; and on break- 
ing the crucihie, two distinct strata are exposed— one 
consisting of vitrified boracic acid, containing some 
alumina, and the other of aluminium in a metallio state, 
mingled with crystals of boron. To separate the latter, 
this metallic mass is treated with boiling caustic soda, 
to dissolve the metal ; then with boiling hydr04:hloric 
acid, to carry off the iron which may have been sepa- 
rated from the carburet of iron of the crucible ; and 
lastly with a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
to dissolve the silica left by the soda. After this, tbe 
boron is obtained pure in three varieties of crystals :— 
1. Black and opaque lamime, which will cot diamond, 
tliough not so well as diamond powder. 2. t«ng pria- 
matic crystals, perfectly transparent, and as brilliant U 
diamonds, but not so hard aa the former variety. 3. 
Very minute but distinct crystals of a red chocolate 
colour, quite aa hard as diamond. 

Boracic acid (symbol BO*, equivalent 26). 

Boracicacid is without smell or taste, sparingly soluble 
in water, and its solution reddens v^etable blues, besides 
reddening turmeric like an alkali. It is soluble in alcohol, 
and the solution, set on fire, bums with a splendid green 

It is prepared from borax by dissolving 152 parts of 
the latter in hot water and adding 40 of solphunc acid. 
Borax 162 = boracicacid 48 + soda32 -f-water7a. Tbe 
boracic acid aeparates in crystals a» the water coola: 72 



snlphate of loda mnain in solution. To kbiolntelf 
purifv the cryitali, thej miut be fined in s pUtinnm 
cracible, rediisolved, uid recryslalliud. 

Boracic acid hu beeu found by M. TUuer to act a* & 
powerful ealvent upon several bodies vhich are iiuolable 
or aparingl; soluble in water, luch m lime, magnesia, 
alumina, protoxide of manganeHe, protoxide and sesqui- 
oxide of iron, protoxide of ainc, the carbonates of baryta, 
lime, and magnesia, and finally phosphate of lime. 

In the volcanic regions of Moute Cerboli, in Tuscany, 
are some remarkable boiling lakes that produce a daily 
barresloffrom 7,000 to 8,000 lbs of boracic acid. It also 
exuts in the hot springs of the Lipari Islands. 

Boras is the bi[>orate of soda, the qualities of the 
alkali predominating, although there are two eqoivalents 
of acia eambbed with it. 

As a blowpipe flnx, borax has been considerably sup- 
planted by microcoemic salt, which is a phosphate of 

The druggists keep two torts of borax, one crude and 
the other refined for medicinal purposes. The crude 
description is called tinear* in the trade, and aerrea for 
fluxing and soldering. Borax is thns refined : — The 
linear is dissolved in water and the solution boiled for a 
considerable time. It is then filtered and allowed to 
cool and crystallise. 

Borax mixed with shell-lac, in the proportion of one 
part to five, renders the lac soluble by digestion in water 
a few degrees below boiling point. 

Borax is principally obtained in Thibet. 



As Hr. Cundy, the builder, will testify. Dr. Bncktand 
looked very sharply after the masons 'when repairing 
Westminiflt«r A.bbey, or any other of the Collegiate 
buildings in which he had any interest, examining the 
Tarious kinda of cemants, the blocks of building stone, 
the means adopted to repair and keep in order the regal 
and other monuments, and Ukine Bpet;ial care that no 
faulty hitBofstone,&c^were used. Manyyeura ago, when 
the toirets of " Tom Tower," of Christ Church, Oxford, 
were undeigving repairs during the long Tocation, he had 
reason to suspect uiat all was not right. It wsa nlmoat 
imposaible for bim to ascend by the itender scaffolding to 
these turrets ; so from the window of bia house (he was 
then Canon of Chriit Church) he betbought him of 
watching the masons through the telescope (a very good 
one, witn which he used to examine distant gealDgical 
sections, Jcc.]. At last, the unsuspectingmason, working, 
as he thought, &r above the ken of man, put in a faulty 
bit of stone; my father, on the look-out below, detected 
him throu^'h ue telescope, hnd almost Irightened the 
man out of hia wits when, coming out into the quad- 
rangle, be admonished him to bring down directly " that 
bad bit of sii}nB he had Just bunt into the turret." — 
Mewuir qf Dean Buekiand, by hit San. 



* This Is tks apelliDf Meordiag ta Gny'i " SappletBanl to 
the PkannscopgeU," idiI ma; probsblf ba the tanhalosl ai- 
praasloD, bat thg Indian urn* aoder which It ia Imprntad la 

IfaMJ. 



Cer|imoIop. 



155. Fiuibilits of tlu Jfctoif.— Fusible below a red 
heat: mercury 36° F., potaasium 130, sodium 160, tin 
442, cadmium 450, bismuth 497, lead 612, tellurium 
rather lees fusible than lead, arsenicom undetermined, 
sine 773, antimony little below redness. Infusible below 
a red heat: Bilver'l873° F., copper 1666, gold 2016, iron 
(cast) ■Z7%G, iron (malleable) and miuigftnese require the 
highest heat of a smith's forge ; cobalt and nickel rather 
less fusible than iron. Almost infusible, and not to be 
procured in buttona by the beat of a smith's forge, but 
fusible b^ore the ozyhydrogen blowpipe : palladium, 
molybdenum, uranium, tungsten, chromium, titanium, 
cerium, osmium, iridium, rhodium, platinum, columbium. 

156. Method of setting Suit-diaU.— For the use of 
those who may be desirous of fixing or rectifying b sun- 
dial, the following method of accomplishing this object 
is appended, which only requires the use of a good 
watch that will keep time for six boars. Care must be 
taken, in the first place, that the pillar on which the dial 
is to be pUced is perpendicular to the boriion, which is 
easily proved b^ the plumb-line. Then oscertein, by 
means of the spirit-level, that the upper surface is per- 
fectly horizontal ; and if so, screw on the plate loosely 
by means of the centre screw, and bring the gnomon 
as nearly as possible to its proper direction. On a brij^bc 
dsy set the watch exactly with the dial at nine o'clock 
in the morning, and at three in the afternoon observe the 
difierence between them, and correct the dial to half the 
difierence. Proceed in the same manner till the watch 
and dial are found to agree perfectly. Then fix the plate 
firmly in that situation, and the dial will be correctly 
set. This is obvious, for if there were any defects, the 
sun's shadow would not agree with the time indicated 
hy the watch, both before and after he passed the 
meridian. Take care, however, lo allow for the equation 
of time, or you may set the dial 16 minutes wrong. 
The best day in the ^ear to set a dial is the 15th of June, 
as there is no equation to allow for, and no error can 
arise from change or declinaticn. A dial majr be set 
without a watch, by drawing a circle round the centre, 
and marking the spot where the top of the ahadow of 
an upright pin or piece of wire, placed in the centre, 
just touches the circle in the morning and again in the 
afternoon. A line should be drawn from one spot to the 
other, and exactly bisected ; then a line drawn from the 
centre of the dial through that bisection will be a true 
meridian line, on which the Xll hours' mark should 



By the weight and measure of the htat wrought gold- 
leaf, it is found that one grain ia made to cover 56| 
square inches; and from the specific gravity of the 
metal, together with this admeasurement, it followa that 
the leaf itself is n^ja |Mict of an inch thick. This 
however, is not the umit of the malleability of gold ; 
for the goldbeatera find it necessary to add three grains 
of copper in the ounce to harden the gold, which other* 
wise would peas round the irregularities of the newest 
skins, and not over them : and in using the old skins, 
which ere not so perfect and smooth they proceed so far 
as to add 12 grains. 
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viioET or ta» OHmATBsr chcbob bilu. 
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433,000 
142,000 

120,000 
70,000 
40,300 
40,000 
30,800 
25,000 



17,472 
17.300 
16,000 
11,470 
11,000 
10,854 
7,8*0 
6,000 
0,384 



St. Ivan's, Moscow 
Great Bell, Fekin 
Novognrod, Russia 
VieDna, cast from Turkish 
Amboin's BelJ, Itouea 
Erfart, Sax on j . 

Coltffine, Gcmumy 
Terdun, Fmnce 
Exeter Cathedral . 
Great Tom of Oxford . 
Antwerii Cathedral 
St. Paul's, London 
Ghent Cathedral 
Qreat Tom of Lincoln 
Canterbury Cathedral 
Gloucester Cathedral , 
York Cathedral . 
Bow Bell, IjOndoD . 
Beverlej, Torkabire 
Bpibilfields, London . 

BtUi originated in Italy, Fsulinua, Bishop of Nola, 
first faaving' introduced them in Campania, about the 
year 400. — Convenationi Lexiem. Introduced into 
France aboot 650, and into Britain soon after their 
invention ; first mentioned by Bede at the dose of the 
eerenth century. 

VLTBAXAUtlX. 

This is the blue pigment made from lapis lazuli. The 
manipulations for preparing it are variously described by 
difierent antbora, and consist in finely pulTerising the 
■tone, by subjecting it to a strong beat, the quenching it 
suddenly in vin^ar or water, and fiaallj^ levigating the 
mass. This powder is then carefully stirred m minute 
portions into a reainous composition, from which it is 
subsequently eitracied by washing and kneediog in hot 
water. Perfect cleantineas is essential. Some artists 
merely use the rough powder. The following account 
of the preparation of Dltramarine from the upis lazuli 
ore, appeared half a century since in the Aitnales de 
CKiMK, written by MM, Cle'ment and Desormes — long 
before the grand invention of its splendid imitation saw 
the light ;— " To extract the ultrainarine from its ore, a 
process is employed to which art oSen nothing analogous, 
and of the theory of which we are totally ignorant. 
This process consists in levigating the lapis lazuh, and 
mixing it well with a melted composition of resin, wax, 
and linseed oil. When these are thoroughly mixed, the 
compound is suffered to cool, and then well ground, with 
a pestle or roller, in warm wal«r. This water, becoming 
turbid, is thrown away, and fresh substituted, which is 
toon perceived to act|uire a fine blue tint. When this is 
sufficiently loaded with the colouring matter, it is put by 
to settle, and more water is taken, which likewise ai- 
■Qmes a blue colour, but less intense than the former, 
lliis is repeated nndl the water only acquires a dir^ 
gra^ bus. From these waters a powder is depoaitea, 
which is so mudi the more beautiful in proportion as the 
lapis lamli was more rich, and according to the order in 
which the water forming it wBsemployed. Thegangne* 
of the ultramarine remains behind in we sediment. 



Novelists make a favourite theme of the shining fioora 
and glossy wainscots of oar ancestors, whilst the em- 
plo^ent of pigmentB seems scarcely to have engsged 
their notice. The cause of this partiality is, we thuk, 



dilection, which g 



those which bear most evidence of loving labour — • 
characteristic not generally exhibited in house-painting. 
Indeed, many circumstances combme to deteriorate the 
effect of pointed decoration in the eye of an satthetical 
beholder, not the least of which is, that the nrimaty 
object of its UBS u to conceal defects of material, if not 
of workmanship. Now, polishing is essentially a con- 
scientious employment, in which a natural effect Is sought 
to be heightened by a vigorous application of elbow 
grease. It does not admit of artifice like paintine. In 
the one you may be deceived as to the number of coats 
laid upon a wsil, but in the other, there is no middle 
course between perfection and positive neglect. We 
fear that we have lost much of that industrious spirit to 
which the Elisabetbans owed the brilliancy of tbeir fur- 
niture ; but still more do we fear that mercenary feeling 
of the age that bas brought about the nearly universal 
substitution of soft wood in place of the souod hard oak 
and walnut, that were capable of appearing beautiful 
without paint, and the loss of which has deprived us of 
so many substantial advantages. 



i BOHIH OOltHOUBinK. 

After the taking of Corinth by Hommina, a gTNt 
nnmber of admirable pictures and statues by the best 
masten came into bis hands. These he ordered his 
servants to convey to Italy, at the same time warning 
them that if they lost any by the way, they ahould 
certaiiily,^wiiiovoii«*M AnrjiIiiM. 



The Egyptian and Aesyrian remains shew a great 
perfection attained in the imitatiou of gems by means 
of silicates of different metallic oxides ; and from ^ypt 
the art was brought into Phoenicia. Although Fliny 
fixes the epoch of the introdnction of glass workshops 
into Home m the reign of Nero, yet it is probable that 



glass windows were known before that time : 



o had constructed the temple of Seia of rock-cirstal, 
the phenomenon of the refraction of light whicn the 
intenor exhibited was remarked by those who witnessed 
it as being different to transmitted light, with which 
they were acquainted ; while at Pompeii baths have 
been found furnished with windows of white glass, as 
pure AS ogr own. The introduction of glass windows is 
therefore of much more ancient date than the end of 
the third century, to which period it is generally attri- 
buted, Eraclius, who Wfote about the time of Charle- 
magne speaks oi the means of producing a picture upon 
glass by arindinK Roman glass — probably of various 

colours, of which Pliny i- ''" """ — ' 

painting upon a page or 
with gum-water; these were then placed in the furnace. 
The same author also describes a white glass, or flux, 
for the pnrpose of punting upon glass, and was ao- 
qnainted with the use of lud m rendering glass more 



fflmbtrsal Infibtlitg in ^prinriplEs 
irf ^esip. 



UR potten tlluitrate everr known 
■tyle of the manuraccurer. 3ome 
delight in Etrutciin abapn ind 
coloan, othere taks the broniea 
of Pompeii for their model. The 
iaflueDM of China u of course 
' prominently teen, and medinval 

art alto ahoirera down iu vuirge*- 
tions. Then we hive bad imita- 
tion! of Sevres and worse of 
Dre«den. Every day wa are 
addiucr to the QumMr of our 
reprodnctiona 1 and, no nooner ii 
Parian introduced for modelling 

natuettea, than Cupida are per- 

t petcallj' Hmilingr at aa under 

glaaa abadea, or littin^ in very uncom^rtable attitudes 
upon projectiona of diabea, or balandnff tbemseWes 
miracnloiul; opon the aummfta of lida. But pottery is 
by no meana the only or the most flaunt case of 
this imitative rag«. Take carpeta. Here partly, pro- 
bably, ia obedience to the dictates of the Berlin wool- 
workers, and {MTtly in deference to the taatea of the 
BmsaelB and French makers, we have got into a habit of 
covering the floor w« treed upon with a luxuriance of 
vegelMion and a lavish expenditure of colours which it 
is quite wonderful auietly to contemplale : — flowers, and 
leavee, and fruits, «I a nh such as was never seen in this 
world before, and we conscientiouiily hope may never be 
twn In this world again. Our eyes are aaczled and per- 

ClexMl bj moas-roaes that give us headaches with tneir 
rightueas, and we wonder how we could ever make 
up onr minds to walk over a material no decorated. The 
oset of a carpet are no mysterr, and any sensible person 
who eimminea the anbiect will nave no great difllculty in 
dectdin^ what stvle of ornament is unsuitable for such 
an article. In tfte first place, he will say, make your 
carpet the backgroimd for setting off your furmture 
appropriately and well. Now, is that to be done by 
broad and startling contrasts of colour, which are con- 
stantly drawing uie eyesight painfully downwards, 
inatead of allowins' ittoreetasTeeaDly upon other objects! 
Again, no one will contend that flowers represented as 
real, and fruit rounded off so that you are tempted to 
stoop down and gather it, and vegetation Uiat threatens 
the foot with hopeless entanglement, are proper desiens 
to tread upon. Tet that is what not qply England, but 
all Europe, does in this matter — and why t Because 
when tapwlry became no longer nseful, the love of large 
patterns and real effects which it suggest^ were imported 
into carpet-making, while the monstrofitiea of Berlin 
wool-work came m aid of the mania. The English 
carpets have imitations of India, of Bruswls, of French, 
of parqoeierie and tetaellated pavements, and of the 
medisval style of manufactures. In one article that is 
a pretty long litt of reprodnctiona, and reminds us that 
in indnstry, as in the drams, we are rather addicted to 
borrowing' other people's ideas, and not very choice in 
the selection of tbem. Let us take another branch of 
irodneiion, where it seems less likely that we could 
' that ' " 



F." 



of gratea, lamp*, candelabra, cbaDdeliers, 

1, and such-like objects, for the heating and 

iUominatioo of oar dwallinga. In theae nudouEtedly 



there are a few very fine productions, and with respect to 
some of them our pre-eminence is undoubted : but let 
any person of ordinary taste examine a few manufacturers' 
eollections carefully, and he will retire from the survey 
with a painful imprewion of the ignorance displayed in 
the use of really beautiful materials. He will Und grates, 
exquisite in the qoalityof their workmanship, but totally 
unsuited for the uses they are intended to serve, which 
must necewarilv break the hearts uf servants in theefibrt 
to keep tliem clean, with Qreek, Gothic, Moorish, und 
Elizabethan architectural arrangements introdoced which 
are totally unnecessery, and figures of human beings in 
unhappy proximity lo an element which must inevitably 
destroy them. The English manufacturer never abandons 
the idea of v^etation, and wreaths of fruits and flowers 
that would puBile the hortictiltaral acumen of Psxton 
himself are fearlessly suspended over the receptacle 



the glowing emben, or disposed 

that they should be toamed. 



the fender as if it 
Again, in lamps, 
ideinbra, chandeliera, and such -like, the greatest 
atroci Lies in taste are committed; all reliance upon the 
materials employed and the purpose they are intended to 
serve seems to be thrown overboard, and the study of the 
makers bns evidently been to render their products as 
little as poasible like what they were intended for. Some 
seize upon the idea of trees with curiously entangled 
branches, and whiuh have neither art nor nature to 
recommend them ; others get a human flffure patiently 
to support upon its head a weight of metal which would 
sink the stalwart frame of an Atlas; then animals and 
birds of all kinds are represented doing physical impossi- 
bilities in the cause of light, and, to crown the absorditiea 
perpetrated, Cupids and the other adjuncts of heathen 
mythology are lavishly interspersed among chandeliers 
and brackets with a disregard of simplicity and elegance 
in design which is truly surprising. But we may lay 
claim to artistic excellence in our machinery ; for there, 
in the forms and the arrangements, strict attention to the 
proprieties and requirements of each machine may be 
readily traced. The only beauty attempted ia that wnich 
the stringent application of mechanical ecience to the 
material world can supply, and in the truthfulness, per- 
severance, and seventy with which that idea is carried 
out, there is developed a style of art at once national and 
grand. We may quote, as remarkable illustrationa of 
this, Whitwortb's tools and the cotton machinery of 
Hibbert and Piatt. We do not for a moment contend 
that the unbending precision which produces such great 
results in the cases quoted would be equally applicable to 
the manufactured prodocta made available for oureverr- 
day and domestic wants und comforts, but nnquealionably 
it ahewa that there ore limits to the deoorative art pre- 
scribed by the uses and the material of the objects on 
which it IB exercised, and that we cannot with impunity 
attempt to recall defunct or foreign atyles of omsioent. 



EVAUZLS. 

There are six mtt varieties of enamels, which mi^ be 
thus diitinguishMl : — 1. The eloiMonnts, enamels of E!ast- 
em origin ; 2. The ehavtpUvit, known as existing in tba 
third century in Gaul ; 3. The transludd etaamela in 
relief, which we owe to the Italians; 4. The paiot«d 
enaroela, an invenlion of the Limc^i artists ; &. The 
miniature enamel, a French invention of the leventeentb 
century; 6. Jewellers' enamel, of almott nniveraal ap- 
plication. 
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%xmmx of C^stmstrj. 

FOR THE USE OP ARTISTS AND ARTISANS. 

Bi FBAKCIS BEMJAinK THOMPSON. 



Photphortif (Rjinbol P, eqaiTalent 31-414, sp. gr. 
1-770 to 2-089). The term " phosphorescent " is gene- 
rally conaidered to apply to all aubslanceg emitting light 
either spontaneouslj oi bv friction ; although, with ref^rd 
to the latter, " electric would be in many caiee the 
more appropriate term. Hovrever, we haTO to consider 
only the simple sabatance known as phoiphonu, which 
is Uuniliar in aspect and oae to most persons. It is a 
semi-transpueDt yellowish solid, smelliDg like ^rlic, 
and igniting on contact with oij-gen ;— for this latter 
reason, it is kept under water in hermetically closed 
vaaaeU. 

Since the period of its discorery, phosphorus has been 
prepnred from a variety of sabstances; bot the most 
naual are bones bnrned until they become white in an 
open fire. These are then crushed, mixed with three- 
fourths of their weight of dilnted sulphnric acid, and 
gently heated for several days. "The bones contain 
phosphoric acid and lime ; the sulphuric acid unites with 
the greater part of the lime, and & solution of superphoe- 
phatB of lime is separated bv filtration ; on evaporating 
it to dryness, mixing it witu charcoal, and heating the 
miitore in ■ coated earthen retort, the charcoal takes 
awa^ tha oxygen from the phosphoric add, forming car- 
borne oxide, which ii disengaged ; the tihosphorns is 
converted into vapour, and condeoees in water, into 
which it is led from the beak of the retort. It is porified 
by melting, pressing through charooii leather under 
water, or by distillation."* 

Nitrogen gas possesses the property of dissolving a 
■mall proportion of phosphorus, and this has led to the 
discovery that by heating common phosphorus for a long 
time in an atmosphere of nitrogen gas, it is divested of 
poisonons properties : it is also freed from smell, and is 
onchangesble in atmospheric air. Its colour is red. 
This phosphorus, known as "alloCropic phosphorus," is 
used for making the French and German inodorous 
matches. It does not prodnce caries in the jaw bones of 
the operators. 

Canton's artificial phosphorus is prepared by calcin- 
ing oyster shells, and pulverising and sifting the purest 
part of the calx. Three parts of this are to be mixed with 
one part of the Sowers otsnlphur, the whole w^ rammed 
into a crucible, and kept at a red heat for an hour. 
When cold, the phosphorus will be in the form of a white 
powder. 

Phosphorus forms several compounds with oxygen, 
namely, oxide of phosphorus, hypophosphorous acid 
(P^), phosphorous acid (PW), and phosphoric acid. 

Phosphoric acid (symbol F^, sp. gr. 2-000). This 

. acid is prepared horn bones calcined to whiteness, 3Ibs. ; 

solphanc acid, 21bB. ;— these are to be diluted with three 

times their weight of water. Mix, and digest with heat 

for two or three days, adding water to supply the loss 



by evaporation ; then add a larger qoantity of water. 
Mix well and strun ; wash the residual matter with hot 
water, mix the liquors, add ammonia in slight exceas, 
filter, evaporate, and ignite the dry mass in a platinum 
crucible. lOOlbs. of phosphorus when burned, form 
227Ibs. of phosphoric acid. 

FhoBphoreted hydrogen (symbol HP, equivalent 33). 
This is a very inflammable gas. Its combustion is the 
cause of the well known Jack-o'-l4nthoni. It is 
commonly auociated with sulphurated and carbnreted 
hydrogen. 

Phosphorus combines very readily with sulphur in any 
proportion when heated. According to Dr. Thomson, a 
portion of phosphorus combined with one portion of 
sulphur, composes a phosphoret which remains liquid at 
the temperature of 10° and is ignited at that of 60 and 
17° F. 

(To be e(mtvtiud.) 



^aintmg on §hs&. 



wishes, we would desire it to be fiiirly understood that 
we have no intention of aiding the substitution of gltut 
paintvtff for gtast staimng, as we are sorr^ to see is 
done daily from motive of parsimony, and, mdeed, de- 
liberate fraud J for can that oo less than fraud where B 
manufacturer uses pigments instead of oxides — which 
is the case with many an apparently fine window, which 
the rain and wind of a doxen years will wash and bleach 
to its pristine transparent whiteness? 

There are two sorts of painting on glass— in oil and 
water colours. In both processes, the design is first 
drawn upon paper, then tne glass laid flat upon that, 
and a tracing made with an extremely One camel hair 

genci], dipped in moderately fliud Indian ink. The 
linter the outline U, consonant with distinctness, the 
better, as when the paintmg is completed it will have to 
be removed. 

When the outline is completed, the colouring may be 
commenced. Only transparent colours are used, with 
the exception of opaque black, employed for stoppmg 
out lights. ,The great object in laying on the colonre, 
is to do so evenly — the least discrepancy in this re- 
spect being but too painfully visible on the transparent 
medium. 

After paintine, the glass should be placed near a fire 
to dry, and finallv coated with mastic varnish. What 
are termed "ligcAs" are produced by a lancet edge or 
needlepoint, by which the colour issera^d from clouds, 
water, Ac., to represent gleams of snnsQne, the sparkle 
of ripples, Ac. 

The finished painting is preserved by being covered 
with another sheet of glass, and the edges of both are 
secured by cement and paper. 

Paintins on glass in water colotirs differs in no respect 
from the ^regoing process, excepting that each succes- 
sive layer of colour requires a thin coating of varnish. 
This is applied in order to prevent the colours " runDing" 
on the addition of fresh moisture, and to obviate the 
chance of breaking up even tints. 

Pigments for glass painting are specially prepared by 
Messrs. Rowney and Co., as also a prepared chalk for 
tracing on glasis, the marks of which are more easily 
removable than those of Indian ink. 



Bt BlBTERnO OEIXIVI. 

It is to be ondentood, then, ^t ftmr An tbe BOrte of 
fnla ; the first ia called oonimoti foil, the Mcond red, the 
third blue, uid the fonrtb ^Tcen. The firat, ai we say, 
ia termed oommon foil, which retain* the jellow colour 
which anawera for many kinda of jewela and transparent 
atonea. Bat before coming to shew the mode of making 
these, it ia necessary to know what ia the weight of the 
caret which we have to nie in making said foiu. 

Tbe carat, then, is the weight of four rnins of cor 

and to make the common foil, most flnl be taken— 

Of fine g^)ld ... 9 canta. 

Of fine silver . . . 18 » 

Of fine copper . . ^ o 

To make (he red foil, take— 
or fine gold . . 30 carats. 

Of fine silver . . . 16 „ 

Of fine copper , , 18 „ 

To make the bine foil, take— 
Of fine gold ... ft GUata, 

Of fine silver ... 2 „ 

Of fine copper . IS » 

To make the green foil, take — 

Of fine gold ... 1 euKt. 

Of fine silver ... ft „ 

Of fine copper . . 10 » 

This method mast then be observed in producing the 

foils : — Let the copper be lint thoroughly fused, ana the 

other two componenrs added to it; and, when lOl ia well 

incorporated, it muat be poured into a rather wide vessel, 

but withoat making the stream of metal very large. 

When it k cast and cold, let it be well filed, then beeten 

lightly with the flat of the hammer, and frequently 

re-melted ; nor let it ever be extinguished in water, but 

left to cool of itself, without heiag ever blown upon. 

Then, being brought out as thin as the back of a knife 

doubled, let it be scraped with a sharp rounded razor till 

jaa find that, in every part, it is quite polished ; and let 

It be cleaned with a file on the eides, until it appear pure 

. and polished without cracks. Then, when it la beaten 

"It with the hammer, let both of them be fiat and clean, 



and, 



ly the above proceea, let it be produced a 
ily can be. Care must be token 



thin 



] also to make the 
said stream of metal square where it issues from tbe 
pipe, and according u^ the quantity of the Aision may 
allow, which must be about two fln^^era in width, aud 
somewhat longer. This said width u that which must 
remain at the end of the operation, and as in drawing it 
it suffers some crocking, let care be taken to cut them off 
as they appear, until the stream be brought to the same 
aiie aa that at which it wan conducted, and these pieces 
mutt be whitened with gum, salt, and water, which ia 
the ordinary whitening used for silver. Then let these 
pieces be washed clean in pure water, and rubbed lightly. 
After this, they must be scraped upon a large copper 
pipe, whicn mast be smooth and perfectly clean, and let 
care be taken to scrape them with a goldinnith's razor 
well ground, and this must be done with the greatest 
accuracy, in order that they may not be notched ; and 
each of these pieces is scraped on one aide only. When 
this ia done, let the foil be taken up with a white linen 
cloth, quite clean, and let there be a graver well ground 



on an oiled stone, and let it then be completely cleaned 
from all uncture or other imparity. Whilst it is tieing 
burnished, one must be in a room where no dust arisea, 
and taking a black crayon, of the kind which sword- 
makere use for gilding, when it is thoroughly baniished, 
let the colour be given (o it ; which colour is given by a 
fire temperate and clear, holdins; always the piece of foil 
to the fire, ao that the buraiabed part shall always be 
towards the face of the artificer, ana the part that is not 
burnished towards the fire ; and so, by little and little, 
tbe colour will be seen to come. Observe, thst by 
warmine the work a little more or a little less, it will 
take colour more or less, as may be desired ; and it ia 
needful to observe this, because the goldsmith reouires to 
have foil more or less coloured, according to the oemands 
of the jewela. 



inm |irttej. 



The earliest ceramic fabric known in France is that 
myiteriousanduniciueinannlacturBoftbe"ReDUSEance," 
the fine fayence of Henry II, The manoiacture of this 
ware, which was once carried to a high degree of perfec' 
tion, seems to have been eaddenly and unaccountably 
lost, without leaving any record oi where or by whom 
it was produced. By many it is auppoaed to be of flo- 
rentine manufactore, aud to have keen sent by some of 
the relations of Catharine de Medicis aa a present to 
Henry II. ; hat it differs too essentially &om Italian 
H^obca, both in the paste of which it is composed, and 
in the style in which it is decorated, to warrant such a 
coqjecture. Italy does not possess in its mosenms a 
single apecimeu of this wore, and of the thirty-seven 

Sieces extant, twenty-seven have been traced as coming 
■om Touraine and La Tend^ Many antiquaries, 
therefore, infer that the manufacture was at Thouars, ia 
Touraine, although the foyencB may have been the 
work of an Italian artist. 

But if the place of its manufacture is nnknown, the 
pieces eitatit clearly attest the period of its &brication. 
The uLlamander, and other insignia of Francia I., are met 
with on the earlier specimens of thia pottery; hut upon 
the majority of pieces, upon those more pure in design 
and more beautiful in execution than the ))receding, we 
find the arms of Henry It., with his device, the three 
crescents, or his initial H., interlaced with the two D's 
of the Duchesse de Valentinois. Indeed, so constantly do 
her emblems appear on the jiieceo, that the ware, though 
usually designated as " Faience de Henri II.," is some- 
time styled " Faience de Diane de Poitiers." Even her 
widow's coloura, bhu^k and white, ore the two which 
i employed in some of the finest piecea. They 
re the fashionable colours of the coni^ Henry wore 
others during his life, and was attired m them in the 
fatal tournament in which he fell. Her iKpraa, the 
:ent of Diana, is conspicuous on his palaces, and he 
even caused it to be engraved upon his coins. I^m 
these circumstances we must, therefore, conclude that 
the manufacture of thia ware began at the end of the 
reign of Francis I., was continued under that of Henry 
II., and, OS we find upon it the emblems of these two 
princes only, we may natorally infer that it is of French 
origin. 

The paste of which this favence ia composed ie eqnally 
distinct from M^olicaand Falissy ware. The two latter 
are both aofl, whereu thi<, on the contrary, is bard. It 



compared with the chitelled and dunucened works of 
the KoIdsmithB of the sixteenth ceatnry. Thej are 
Diually amall and light, and cODsist mostly of ornamental 
piece*— CDDB, ewera, and a yaae of peculiar form, to 
which the fnnch have given thename of "biberon." 



167. MorvBBo Leather.— The preparation of thii 
leather in now principallv carried on in Turkey, although 
the proccM was originally invented in Morocco. The 

SDat-sking are made into parcels, conaiiting of 36, 
ivided into six bundles, which are folded in the middle 
lengthwise, and thrown into a pit full of lime. When 
taken out, they are rimed iu pare water, drained, and 
suspended in the shade to dry, till the hair becomes 
loose. After carefully removing the hair, the skins htb 
retorned to the limepit for two or three weeks, when 
they are again rinsed, and passed repeatedly through a 
decoction prepared of SOIbs. of dogs' dung, and an 
equal quantity of water. When the skins are impreg- 
nated, ihev are thrown into a Urge vessel for 12 hours, 
after which they are cleaned with pure water, and im- 
mersed for 7 or 8 days in a watery decoction of bran. 
The skins are now wrung and thoroughly washed in 
clear water, to render them soft and pliable ; thej are 
neit cured b^ spreading over them layers of sea-salt, iu 
the proportion of bau a pound to each skin, and 
allowing them to remain in pile until the^ become 
supple. Lastly, the skins are immersed in a Lquid pre- 
pared by boiling 24ois. of dried figs for each ; then dried 
in the air^ and ainped in a solution of alum. The chief 
colours eiven to Morocco leather by the Turks are red 
and yellow. The red colour is prepared by mixing 
together various articles in the following proportions, 
which are ceqaired for a parcel of 36 skins : — Cochineal, 
Jib.; crocus Indicus, 3ozs. ; gutca gsmba, loz. ; gum 
arable, Joz. ; polverised white alum, )oz. ; bark of the 
pomegranate tree, ioz.; citron joice, 2 drachms ; water, 
120ibE. The slam is gradually added to the other 
articles, which are thrown into a copper and l>oi]ed for 
3 hours. The thint are repeatedly immersed in this 
mixture, and when snfficiently imbued with the colour, 



gredienli. Crumble in the Spanish white, and well 
agiiate the whole. If while paint be r«qniied, oil of 
caraways is beat, being very transparent. In order to 
obtain a distemper or site colour, this paint may 
be tinged vrith fevirated charcosl, yellow ochre, .Ac, 
for painting with wuch the most common oils may b« 



derived from the pistachia tr 
ence, resembling that of honey ; has a fragrant smell 
and a bitterish pungent taste. — Vmiee turpentine exudes 
from the larch tree, lias a strong smell, and a hot, 
disagreeable taste. It is less viscid than any of the 
other turpentines, and generally of a clear whitish or 
yellowish colour. — Stroibttrah turpentine possesses an 
agreeable aromatic odour, out an uncommonly bitter 
taste. It is neither so thick as the Cyprus nor sothinae 
the Venice tunientine, but is clearer and less tenacious 
than either. It is of a yellowish brown colour. Copt- 
mon turpentine is extracted from the spruce fir. It ia 
of a dark brown colour, of the consistence of honey, 
and has the most disagreeable Ojlour M>d taste. 

160. Imitatum Gilding.— -An ajnalgam of one part of 
line and twelve of mercury is miied with hydrochloric 
acid in which some argal (crude tartar) has been dis- 
solved. In this, copper articles, previously clearised with 
nitric acid, are boiled. Copper thus coated, it ia said, 
may be drawn out to the fineness of a hair, 

161. Cold OHding by Frioliom.—Steep a clean fine 
linen cloth in a saturated solution of gold until it has 
entirety imbibed the liquid. This rag is to be dried over 
the fire and then burned to tinder, of which a fine powder 
is to be made. The article to be gilded must be well 
burnished ; a piece of cork is then to he dinped firstly 
into a solntion of salt in water, and secondly into the 
black powder, which is rubbed on the lorlace of the 
article until the golden lustre is attained, 

162. An Exeeltmt Black.— It may not be generally 
known that the soot deposited in bell glasses hung over 
gas jets, affords the finest of all blaclu for use as a pig- 
ment. The purer the gas, the finer the quality of the 
deposit. With it may he prepared a lar better Indian 
ink than even the Chinese can pretend to concoct. 

163. Stltw Size.— This size mar be prepared by 
grinding together black lead and white pipeclay, then 
adding Genoa soap, and lastly well incorporatmg the 
mixture with ordinary si^e. 



gtt aitb Bittnrt. 



doabt there are man; adTan- 
taget which accrue to us from 
a coarse of etndy, wherebj we 
acquire art wilely bj meana of 
art ; but it ia to prevent ori- 
When toe deliver 
)T of hind, 
t eye, the toate, and 
the knowledge of principles, 
which tic him for producing' 
original dedsfna, the trammel 
with which tAia ijitem of edu- 
cation bus bound him are sure to afaew themielTee. 
When be tbinlu he IooIcb to art, he thinka of art, 
not nature. The forms, the foliage, the flowers, that 
present themselvM to his mind, are not the lonns, 
the foliage, and the flowers of nature, but such as he 
baa been accustomed to in hia studies — those of art. 
already subdued to its purposes and con*entionalisea 
in a degree to suit ita necessities. He reconrtmcts 
them — recombines them ; he generalises them still more, 
and loses not only the spirit of their first adoption bat 
their truth. The student in this respect has commenced 
at the wrong end of art ; he overlooks nature, and feels 
no neoesuty for the study of her works ; he never troo- 
blea himself to become acquainted with their curious 
variety, but, trusting entirely to the conventionalised 
treatment which be finds ready to hia hand in those 
modela of excellence which have been so long set op for 
him, and which he has »o long recognised as bis idols, 
he forgets the true fountain of inspiration. 

Even if some littls spark of genius sbonld light him 
to perceive a "more eicellent way" it is soon eitin- 
gnished, unless nature has given him a stout heart and 
a determined spirit. He perhaps doubts — if he is at all 
sensitive he will be sure to doubt — hia own powers and 
his own tasie, and all things combine aguinst him to 
penuada him that he is wrong. Tho«e for whom be 
labours, those also who are his critics, have been educated 
under the snme models, in the same system ; their little 
knowledge is formed in the same oft-iised mould, and 
they reject everything which has not its common mint- 
mark of eicellence. Criticism is safe whilst on tbe side 
of authority. When judgment is to be passed on original 
thgnghts it most proceed from true taste and knowledge, 
in wnich Uie many who criticise are deficient. From 
this cause, men constantly decry novelinventions. Going 
into the workshop of a great lamp-manufacturer and 
ooppersmith, where I observed beautiful workmanship 
ap|)lied to very commonplaoe design, I inquired if they 
pwd much for designs. One of the principals of the 
house who accompanied me replied, that they paid 
nothing for designs, they considered it a useless expense. 
"But," said I, "how then do you produce your annual 
novelties !" " Why, as to that, we dispose the parts 
differently, sometimes combining the ornament used in 
one branca of onr business with the forms of goods in 
aODtber, kv. In fact," Mid he, after ahewing me an at- 
l«mpt to form a lamp pillar into the support of a tea-nm, 
" you can hardlv imagine bow much novelty is to be ob- 
tamed by merely tumiuf a thing upside down." I am 
happy, however, to say that this case ia an exception. 

A great remedy; for the evil^ a« (ar at least as it relates 
to the student, will ba found m tba study of the natural 
VDi. n. 
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sources of ornament. He will there Inm to see natnrs 
for himself, and to adapt the truths which he gathers 
from her to his own purposes ; above all, be wi!l acquaint 
himself largely with tbe details of natural objects, and 
where he finds it necessary hereafter to simplify those 
details for the purposes of art, he will do it with know- 
ledge and not in ignorance. There can be no falser 
mode of study than that which b^ns with generalisa- 
tion — the attempt to gain the end without first seekinf' 
to understand the means. All those who have 
at eicellence have done so by beginning more or leas 
with laboured and careful imitation. Gradually, as they 
increased in power, they have arrived at greater ireedom, 
until — the master-mind and the master-hand, the two 
great essentials, working together— they have, with the 
fulnesa of knowledge, shewn the perfection of fiuHlity. 
Thereisagreat example of this in the works of Bafittele; 
dry and imitative, treading in the steps of his msster 
Perugino, in bis first worls, less laboured and more 
earnest in his middle time, he had arrived ere he died 
(unhappily in the vigour of his manhood) at a perfect 
ease of manner and hand, which expressed without hesi- 
tation or difficulty the thoughts of bis full and ovof- 
fiowing mind. 

Such a progress to excellence is as reqnisita to the 
omamentiat as to the artist ; nay, perhaps, more so, since 
much of the beauty of his work depends upon mere 
skill of execution. Ifj therefore, he is led away to rest 
all his claims upon this quality at the b^nnin^ of bis 
course, he will be sure to fall into an insipid fisdhty, and 
be &T less likely to endeavour to attain that ruhng 
motive, that mental association, without which neither 
ornament nor art can ever be excellent. In all prepara- 
tory studies the pupil should, by a careful and even 
laboured imitacion, master thoroughly all the details of 
nature, and acquaint himself with the anatomy of her 
structure. For this purpose drawing ia, in the first 
place, of great importance, since the use of the point 
imparts a decision and gives a degree of clearness in the 
delineation which colouring may, and often does, inter- 
fere with. The perspective of the curvee of the stems 
and leaves, and the extended peculiarities of growth, are 
given in a drawing with infinitely less labour than in a 
coloured study. To this end it h right to commence the 
studies with outline drawings, first from copies and then 
from the plants themselves ; a course equally useful to 
the modeller of ornament as to him whose future labours 
will renuire a further introduction into colour. When 
the student has become thoroughly acquainted with the 
forms of plants by careful ouUine drawings made from 
nature (in which due attention has been paid to the altera- 



that take place according to the diff'erent points 
which the parts present themselves to the eye, pro- 
dncing thereby that perspective treatment wuich ia 



termed foreshortening), be will next proceed to study tbe 
diff'erent modes in which colour is applied to form, flrat 
from paintings and afterwards from the plants themselves, 
in water-colours, tempera, and oil-colours. Of these, the 
two latter are, perhaps, the most desirable means, iwth 
from the much rrealeT facility with which thev are used 
when once acquired, and also that they are botli likely to 
be eitensivelr available in his future labours. Tempera 
painting, either with an egg or size medium, ia largely 
uaed in decorative design, as well as in designing for 
hanging and variona woven fabrics, and is a valuable 
means m the hand of tbe omaraentist. Oil-painting is 
also much used decoratively, and, with an essential oilaa 
- vehicle, is the means of painting on pottery, glass, jcc. 
Int, in whatever vehicle the studiee are wrought, let 
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tbem b« ewneet and truthful imitationi of the copy or 
die pUnt : nm^y eodeiiToar in this atage faithfully to 
Inuucribe nature, until at length, when the pupil haa 
become thoroogUy poeseased of Uiia power, he will be 
taORht how to use it in subjecting' plants and flowers to 
a decoratiTe or onumental treatment, by a gystematic 
combination and arrangement. 

Difficulties, no doabt, anae, but penereronce will over- 
come tbem. Among theee difScnlties, one arisM from 
the culture of the plants, whereby they have in a d^ree 
been made eobject to another art, that of the hortacnl- 
turiat, which has already suited tbem to its own parposea 
by regularity of display. Another difficulty arises from 
the occasional necessity of studying by an artificial U^ht, 
which obscures entirdy some of the more delicate tints, 
as yellows and greens, and changes the relation of all. 
The only cute for this latter eyil, viz., the difficulty of 
seeing colour by an artificial light, is to be found in a 
eare^ miztnre of tints, with a constent use throughout 
any given study of the some pigments in their composi- 
tion. By these means some of the disadvantages may 
be avoided, and, whilst certain power and eiecntion are 
obtained, it is to be hoped the pupil will not be allowed 
to go astray fivm truth. Thus, then, with such extended 
studies, stich careful imitatiun, and diligence in their 
completion, the sCodent will be enabled to cast off all 
reliance on the facility of ignorance — that delusive 
fuility which so often captirates the beginner — and he 
will arrive eventaslly at freedom by the only true way, 
the road of knowledge.— ifed^raiw'* Lecture m Botany. 



This kind of oak {quermtt eoee^fera) grows plentifully 
in Spain, Provence, I^ngnedoc, and along the Medi- 
terranean coast. It is a tree of small growth, seldom 
risinc above twelve feet. The leaves are oval and un- 
divided. They are smooth on their purface, but indented 
00 their edges, which are armed with prickles like thou 
of the holly. It is feathered to the bottom, which gives 
it the appearance of a bushy shrub. The acorns ere 
ainaller than those of the common oak. From this tree 
are gathered the kermes, with which the andenta used 
to dje their garments of that beautiful colour called 
coccinetu or coccei us— being different from the purpura 
of the Phcenidane, obtained from the testaceous fish 
called murei. In course of time, the murez was ne- 

Slected, and the kermes we are speaking of was intro- 
aced. This supported its reputation till the discovery 
of America, when it gave place to the cochineal, an 
insect found in the American woods, upon a plant named 
hy lltaa»a» oaotiit oodtiniUifer, The kermes are insects 
which live od the bark of the guerotu ooeetfera. The 
females grow big and at length remain motionless, when 
they are nearly the size and shape of a pea, and of a 
reddish brown colour. On account of their figure, they 
were for a long time mistaken for the seeds of Che tree 
itself — whence they were called " grtuns of kermes." 
They also bore the name of vermilion. If the living 
insect be bruised, it ^ves out a red colour. Its smell is 
somewhat pleasant, its taste a little bitter, rough, and 
pungent. When dry, it imparts this amell and tuete to 
water and alcohol, to both of which it gives a deep red 
Colour. 'Xliis colour ia retained by the extracts mode 
from these infusions. 



ouaa PAiiranie, 
Theophjlua, whose treatise upon the arts, written at the 
commencement of the 11th century at latest, and whose 
work forms the link between ancient and medisaval a^^ 
gives the earliest known directions for the production of 
painted glass windows. It is worthy of remark, that 
the window glass of this period is an alkaline silicate 
only,' composed of two parts of beech-wood ashes and 
one of pure white sand, and is extremely hard and infu- 
sible. The process of forming the plate of glass ia 
exactly that followed in most parte of France at the 
present day, and which affiirds a thicker and more 
uniform plate than our crown-glars. The earliest orna- 
mented windows were probably of a mosaic pattern, 
formed with stained glass ; butTheophilusdescrioes the 
shadow colour proper for painting and drawing npon 
stained glass. He speaks also of a clear white glasa, or 
flux, which melts as soon as it experiences the heat of 
the fire ; this is to be used with ^lass of various colours, 
imitating gems. The tints usedmpaintingoreof white, 
black, green, yellow, blue, and purple glosej sndTheophi- 
ins describes them as square, opaque, and as being found 
in the templesof the t«gaDB. These are, doubtless, of the 
vitrum JtomoRum of Eroclius, and are those mentioned by 
Pliny, lib. xxxvi., c. 20. They were collected and ubm 
by the French likewise. The green glass of the ancients 
was generally a silicate of copper, sometimes allied with 
arsenic and borax (Egyptian slum), or lead ; sometimee 
bronie-fllings were ua^ (copper and zinc), lead being 
added. Blue glass was coloured with ultramarine, or 
with cobalt, mixed with a flux ; or copper-lilingi were 
used mixed with an excess of salt [soda or potash), little 
heat being employed. Malachite powder was used 
for a jadntbe ; arsenic, for a chrysolite ; manganese, 
for a violet, modified by ultramarine or cobalt : oxide of 
copper and black oxide of iron, either together or sepa- 
rately, formed the red, united with matter yielding 
carbon ; antimony was used for yellow. 

TESETtAH QLABB. 

It ia to the participation of Venice in the taking of 
Constantinople by the Italians, a.d. t'i04, that she owes 
in all probability the introduction of her manufacture of 
ornamental glass, which may have received a fresh im- 
petus from tlie iniroigration of Oreek artists into Italv in 
1463, on the downfall of the empire of the East. Not 
long enbeeauently to the latter period Venice became 
celebrated lor sloss bowls, salvers, and bottles, painted 
with arms and devices in euamel: also fur glasses of a 
jasper-like appearance, afterwaroa known as lehmelse; 
and vessels with threads of colour exterioriy posed, 
sons of fiy- 
Dt to remam 

the mere copyists of their contemporaries. The; there- 
fore soon began to revive processes which had been 
n^lected since the Roman times, and which consisted of 
imbedding glass mosaics in crystal, previously prepared, 
and of enclosing coloored gloaa reada and threads in 
crystal. The next step of the Venetians was invention. 
We lind original processes in their frosted crystal of the 
16[h century, and in their embossed crystal, the subjects 
upon which were blown hollow from within, and also in 
their insertion into crystal of exquisitely minute partidea 
of ^old, atrawn together in regular patterns. Tbia appli- 
cation of gold to glass difiered entirely from that prac- 
tised by the classical ancients, and was evidently nnkn own 
to EraoUos and Theophilus. 
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Mnaf|tb Cotonms. 

Theae bind of colamns, which are prettvnell known by 
their namea, u)d are annallT made very nch, ought never 
to be used but in placM of distinction, as in altan, tombs, 
uloonit, and other places where magnificence is reqnired. 

Thej should never be used to support either walls er 
Taultu, or any other considerable burthen, by reason of 
their weakness ; nor should anything be laid upon thi 



beyon ^ nd delicate entablxlure. For 

thoagh they appear*l)y their circumvolutions lo have less 
delicacy tun the common columns, yet in effect they 
have less solidity. This is evident from the perpendicu- 
lars ab, ed, drawn by the cavities of their waves; the 
(olid spue included between the two, beine considerably 
leu in diameter than the column Q U, which however u 
u delicate ai possible. 



Divide the diameter ( 
three equal parts, A C, C 

On the division C D, as 
circle C £ D, and divide 

From the divisions of i 
parallel to the axis of tbt 

Draw a common columi 
in the same order as the i 

Divideitsaxis, QH, in 
done by dividing it at tin 
into two, and each of thee 
ing from two to two till 3 

Through these division 
zoDtaL 

From the points where 
diculars C I, D L, &c., d< 

Through the points of 1 
P 6, N K, &c., eijual to I 
6, Ac, and you wiU have 
your wreatlied column. 

The wreathed columns 

at Rome, have two astrsA , ^— — 

the shafl into three parts, but these are not to be imitated 
excepting where there are particular reasons for it. 

Those in the altar of the Val de Grace have an astra- 
gal over the first third of their height, which is a judicious 
contrivance to hide the juncture or setting on of the two 
pieces, whereof each column consists- 
Hut what is thiiught inexcusable both in the wreathed 
columns of 3t. Peter, and in those of the Val de (Irace, 
are the flulings in the firxt third of their height, for these 
render the lower part of the column more delicate than 
the upper part ; which is tlie more visible, by reason of 
the foliages and other ornaments that run along the upper 
■- --' •-- their relievo seem to increase its bigness f 



ir this n 



it had been better to have fluted the 



■K 



Dart, and either to have charged the lower part with 
loliages, or to have left it quite plain and uniform. 

Another thing to l>e censured in the altar of the Val 
de Grace, is the entablature, which is distributed piece* 
meal over each column; a continued entablature would 
doubtless bave done much better. 



ANOTBES cmtosmr of gildinq. 

In our first volume (p. 104), under the 1 

"Curious Qilding Process," we gave an account ot a 

method of gilding live fish : gilding the human intestines 

wiU, we imagine, be deemed a more remarkable accom- 

Jlishment. On the authority of the Ifefv Quarterly 
Review, we learn that poiBoning himself with gold leia 
is not an unusual mode by whicn a mandarin " in diffl- 
colties " terminates his wearv life. He makes an ounce 
of gold leaf into a ball ana swallows the pill, which, 
slowly unrolling in the stomach, spreads uniformly over 
the internal coats, as if laid on by an artist's hand. The 
organ thus gilded ceases to pernirm its functions, and 
the mandarin expires gradually without pain. 
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164. TeiUJor ffoM.— Where the portion of metal is 
too insignificant for an sasay, its fineneui or qustity \SM,y 
be ascertained by the touch, vhich is a meibod of com- 
paring the colour of the metal under examination with 
that of certain gold bars whose compositioQ is known. 
These bars are called toucli-needlee, and they are rubbed 
upou tlie black basalt, which for that reason is called 
the touchstone. Black flint or pottery will lerre the 
same purpose. Sets of golden needles may consiKt of 
pure gold, pure gold 231 carata with half a carat silver, 
ti3 carats gold with one carat silver, 22} carats gold with 
1} carat sitver, and fio uu, until the silver amounts to 4 
carataj after which the additions may proceed by whole 
carats. Other needles may be made in the same man- 
ner with copper instead of silver ; and other sets may 
have the addition, consisting either of equal parts of 
silver aod copper, or such proportions as the occasions 
of business require. These needles afford a degree of 
information more considerable than might at first be 
expected. The attentive aseayer not only compares the 
colour of the stroke made upon the touchstone by the 
metal under examination with that produced by his 
needle, bat will likewise attend to the sensation of 
Toughness, dryness, smoothness, or greasiness which the 
texture of the rubbed metal excites when abraded by the 
stone. When two strokes, perfectly alike in colour, are 
made upon the stone, he may tlieo wet them with aqua 
fortis, which will affect them very differently if they be 
not similar compositions ; or the stone itself may be 
made red hot l>y the fire, or blowpipe if thin black pot- 
tery be used, in which case, the pnenomena of oxidation 
will differ according to the natnre and quantity of the 
alloy. 

165. imttatton Inlaying. — Suppose I want an oak 
panel with a design inlaid with walnut. 1 grain the 
panel whollv in oil. This is not a bad cround for 
walnut. Wnen the oak is dry, I grain the wnole of the 

Sanel walnut in distemper. I have a paper with the 
esign drawn thereon, the back of which I rob with 
whiting, place it on the panel, and with a pointed stick 
trace the design. 1 then with a brush and quick varnish 
trace the whole of the design. When the varnish is 
dry, with a sponge and water I remove the distemper, 
where the varnish has not touched. This, if well 
executed, presents a most beautiful imitation of inlaid 
wood. Marbles are executed in a similar manner. This 
kind of work is done to a very great extent. — W. H. Y. 

166. Jaekion's Method of Beavtifying and PreMerving 
the Colour of Wood. — Take equal jiarts of pumice stone 
and burned alum, lapis calamiuans (zinc ore) and sul- 
phate of iron calcined lo redness, of each half a pari. 
Reduce the whole to a fine powder, and rub it on the 
wood with a wooUeo clotli until it acquires a fine polish, 
— The itain must now he prepared as follows : boil 61bs. 
of stick lac in three gallons of water until the colour is 
extracted; then strain the liquor. Boil half a pound of 
madder root in three quarts of wat^r. Next, digest in a 
glass vessel, containing one gallon of spirit of wine and 
■ solution of 2ozs. of pearlosh in half a pint of water, half 
a pound each of cochineal and kermes, and 4ozb. of clean 
scarlet cloth cuttings, until the lit^uid has extracted all 
the cotouriuK matter of the several ingredients. Add the 
decoction ot lac and madder, and mix with the whole a 



snffii^ent quantity of aijna-fortu to impart the desired 
tinge. This compound is to be laid on the wood with a 
brush. — For the vamuh, take of white amber, lib. ; 
copal, )Ib. ; spirit of turpentine, }lb. ; nut-oil, 61bs. ; a 
little of the oils of rosemary and lavender may be added. 
Digest in a sand-heat until the oils acquire a syrupy 
consistence, then strain the liquid, and when dear, applf 
Id the ordinary manner. 



B PROCESS FOB PBGBEKTINO BTOHE. 

The stone or other material is coaled or saturated, 
wholly or superficially, with a solution of soluble silicate, 
and has afterwards applied to it a solution of chloride of 
calcium, by which an insoluble silicate of lime is formed 
in the bodv of the stone. In place of a soluble silicate 
and chloride of calcium, other preparations may he used ; 
the invention consisting in the application in succession 
oftwosolutions,which, by mutual decomposition, produce 
an insoluble substance, which is deposited in the struc- 
ture and on to the surface of the stone or other material. 
This compound is remarkably tenacious and cohesive. 
One important feature in Mr. Kansome's process is, that 
it not only prevents new stone from decaying, but effec- 
tuallv prevents the further decay of that which is already 
rapiilty approaching disintegration. The efficacy of this 
mineral is not confined to stone alone, but may be ap- 
plied to brick, lime, stucco, &e., with equally effective 

FBBPARITIOHS FOR A. TOURVUIBSI. 

The following is a list of the articles bought for the 
tournament of Windsor Park in the sixth year of the 
reign of Edward J. : — Armour was provided for all the 
knights. It appears to have been of leather gilt ; and 
various sums, from 7s. to 30s., were paid for making and 
gilding each suit, which consisted of a tunic, a surcoet, 
a pair of ailettes (epaulettes), a crest, n shield, a helmet 
of leatheiv and sword of halon (a sword covered with 
cloth). Three ahillinga were paid for the carriage of 
these suits irom London to Windsor. The shields were 
of wood at 5d. each, and 38 swords made of balon and 
parchment were furnished at 7d. apiece — 2^. extra 
oeing paid for silvering the blades, and 3s, 6d. for gild- 
ing the pomels ana hilts with pure gold. Twelve 
shillings were paid for Riding with pure gold, 12 
helmets for the knights of the highest rank ; and for 
ailverins' the remainder, I7s. 4d., being at the rate of 8d. 
each. Thirty-eight head piecee of leather, resembling 
horses' heeds, cost 2b. eacn, and the same number of 
pairs of little wings of leather where chai^d fid. per 
pair. Besides these, there were 800 little bells, 16 skins 
for making bridles, end half a horse's skin for cmppers. 
likewise 144 silken cords for tying on the ailettes, and 
76 calf skins for making cresla. The sum expended in 
England was £80 lis. 8d. The articles procured from 
Paris consisted chiefly of fiirs of various kinds for the 
use of the royal family, the klng^s couch, the queen's 
mantle, kc,, amounting in the whole to £6C8 I8s. Od. of 
Paris. Canvas, fine linen towels, &c., amounted to £130 
18s. Sd. Saddles richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, eight of them with the arms of Enghind, and 
others with those of the knights, and two for the king's 
mule, cost £280 14s. 2d. The snm total of the expenses 
at Peris was £1,428 St. Od. of Paris, being £447 I'is. 5d. 
English sterling. 
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Stslt aitb Hawr. 



HE fimiile imit&tion of subjecta of Buy 
comprehension (we vill uke fruits 
and fiowera u ui eumple), tahj be 
carried to a high point of perfection. 
ix is natitral that oe who painta roaes 
■bould loon lesm to diBtinEuish and 
select the moat beautiful, ana aeekfor 
auch only, amongthe thouaanda that 
antnmer afibrda. Thoa we hare arriTed 
at aelectioo, although the artiat inaT 
have formed no general idea of the beantj of roaes. He 
faai to do withcomprehenaible fonni; evenrthing dependa 
' aaperficial colour. The 



npon varied arrangement and a , 
downy peach, the finely dusted pjur 



, the a: 



)otb apple, 



the buraiahed cherry, the dazzling 
pink, the variegated tulip, all these he can have at will 
m hia quiet studio, in the perfection of their blodm and 
ripeness; can pat them in a fsTourable light; hia eye 
would become accustomed to the harmonioua play of 
glittering colonn ; each year would give him a fi-ftih 
opportunity of renewing tne same models, and he would 
be enabled, without laborious abstraction, to know and 
seice the pecnliaritiea of the simple eiistence of these 
■Qbjecta. In thia way were produced the masterpieces 
of a Huyaum and Rachel Knyach, artists who seem 
almost to have accomplished the impossible. It is evi- 
dent that an artist of tliia sort must become greater and 
more diatingniahed, if, in addition to hia Uuent, he ia 
also acquainted with botany ; if he knows, from the 
root up, the influences of the several parts upon the 
eipanaion and growth of the plant, their office and 
reciprocal action ; if he understands and reflecta upon 
the succeeaive development of leaves, fmit, flowers, and 
the new gaai, Bv tiiia means he will not only exhibit 
his taate m the aelection of superficial appearance, but 
will at once win admiration, and give iostmction through 
a correct representation of properties. In this 
might be said that he had formed a style ; while, 
other hand, it is easy to see how such a master, if be 
proceeded with less thoroughness, if he endeavoured 
give only the striking and daazling, wonld soon pi 
into mannerism. 

Simple imitation also labours in the antechamber that 
leads to style. In proportion to the truth, care, and 
puritv with which it goes to work, the composure with 
wbicn it eiaminea and feels, the calmness witli which 
proceeds to imitate, the degree of reflection it uses, that 
IS to say, with which it learns to compare the like and 
separate the unlike, and to arran^ separate objecia 
tinder one general idea, will be its title to step upon the 
threshold of the sanctuary itself. 

If now we consider manner more carefnlly, we shall 
see that it may be, in the highest senae and purest 
signification of the word, the middle ground between 
aimple imitation of nature and atvle. 

The nearer it approaches, witli its more facile treat- 
ment, to true imitation, and, on the other aide, the more 
eameitly it endeavours to aeixe and comprehensibly 
express the character of objects, the more it strives, by 
menns of a pure, lively, and active individuality, ' 
combine the two, the nigher, the greater, and ro 
noble it will become. But if such an artist cease to 
hold fast by and reflect upon Kature, he wiU soon lose 
sight of the true principles of art, and hi 



become more and more empt^ and insignificant in pro- 
portion as he leaves behind simple imitation and style. 
We need not here repeat that we use the word manner 
a high and respectable aenae, ao that artiats, who, 
according to our definition, would fall under the deno- 
~"~ ,tion of manneriats, have nothing to accuse us of. 
only incumbent upon us to preserve the word stifle 
in the highest honour, in order to have an expression 
for the higheat point art has ever attained, or ever can 
attain. To be aware of this point is in itself a great 
good fortune, and to enter upon its consideration in 
comparing with sensible people, a noble pleasure, for 
~rhich we nope to have many opportunities. 



Cinpn; ^inuiimiis. 

St BiavBBCTo Cituai. 



A lamp is taken dear and lit with a wick of the 
whitest cotton ; and the oil b^ which It buma must be 
old, aweet, and clear ; and this lamp must be placed on 
the ground or elsewhere, as may l>e most convenient, 
between two bricks. On these Inicks ia then plHced a 
saucer of the cleanest copper, which ia placeo at the 
concave side over the lamp, ao as to refract the tliird 
part of the light, and no more. But heed must be taken 
to make little smoke at a time; for it ia to be observed 
that, as too much of such smoke accumulates, the fire 
mingles with it, and so the amoke spoils. Wherefore, 
according as the lamp makes smoke, tbia must be 
brushed off from the saucer with a little clean paper, 
and placed in some perfectly pure receptacle ; and ^oa 
are to know that the fire never touches this smoke if it 
is nut in volume mote than the backs of two thick kaivea, 
■0 that, by this instance, you may mfer that the amoke 
may be aftowed to accumulate In the saucer as much as 
the back of a knife. Ton must next have some mastic, 
a gum lamiliar to all druggists ; but be careful that this 
mastic be not too new, which ia to be known by its 
bebg whitish and soft. Furthermore, he carefiU that 
it be not too old, whereof you have notification when it 
becomes too yellow, being dry and of little aubstance. 
So the practised goldsmith must take it seasoned, nei- 
ther fresh nor dry, and, in selecting it, take that which 
is polished and rounded, because, when it falls from the 
tree, it is, for tlie roost part, gathered earthy and soiled 
with other matter. When the mastic has been chosen 
fine and pure, let a small bratier be taken full of lighted 
coals : then have a small iron made like a bodkin, and 
let the point of that iron be healed so as that it may be 
stuck into one of those balls of mastic, care being taken 
not to pass the centre of the hall ; then let it be held 
over that fire, turning it gently till it shall be aeen begin- 
ning to run ; and, as aoon as this is seen, the fingera 
must be moistened with a little saliva, and that ball, 
now hut, quickly pressed before it cools ; fovj in pressing 
it, there exudes a drop moat clear, which, immediately 
running down that mass which remains of the mastio, 
must M cut oflf with the scissors, and kept clean. And 
so go on doing till you have that yon need of il. After 
this, the grain-oil uecesaary for the colouring is made, 
which is obtained in this manner. Let the pni« grun 
be extracted from all the other seed, with the proviso 
that this grain mtut be clean, not eaten by cater^iiUars, 
nor heated ; and then let ae mncb be taken at a tine as 



may be >hut id the hand. It it then placed on a piece 
of porphyry ; or a person who ha* not porphyry may 
nse a copper plate perfectly clean, placimg the graia 
Epread out upon it, with another plate of iron of a fin- 
ger's tbickncM, and five in diameter ; which plate must 
farat be placed od the fire, and heated to the pomt when 
it will begin to bum a Rheet of paper, but no more. It 
must next be well weighed down by a heavy hammer, 
till the oil in seen to eiude from the grain. But extreme 
care must be taken that the iron be not too hot nor too 
cold ; since, were it cold, the oil would not eiude, and 
were it too hot the latter would take fire again and be 
useleHB ; but if it be moderately heated, aod the plate 
well weighted, the said oil will exude excellently. 
When this is done, those grains must he removed with 
the greatest diligence ', and when they are removed, take 
B clean knife, and with it skim the oil, observing that 
the first distillatioQ from the grain is a little watery, 
which ig easily perceptible, as it escapes of itself, and 
the true and good oil remains in the midst. The said 
oil must be pUced in a small glass of clean aa possible. 
After this, a little sweet oil of almonds must he pro- 
vided, although, in the stead of this, some have on occa- 
sion used olive-oil two years old and no more, perfectly 
sweet and clear. When this is done, take a spoon four 
times as large as ordinary spooos, and have prepared at 
the aarae time a brazier with fire ; and, taking those 
drops of maatic, put them in the spoon, and, with a 
■mall silver or copper shovel, quite clean, begin to melt 
the mastic at a moderate fire, and, as it is seen to melt, 
add to it a little of that grain-oil, to the amount of a 
aiilh part of the maatic. And, having mixed together 
these two li^uida, add the third liquid, to wit the olive 
or almond-oil, as we have said, leaving it optional which 
to lake ; besides these matters, let a portion of most 
clear turpentine be added. Having bo made the said 
infusions, take that imoke which was first made, and 
add of it, with discretion, such quantity as shall jast 
tinge and no more ; for, iu colouring diamonds, the 
diverse quality thereof requitee a tinge more or leas 
black. Furthermore, the undue tenderness or hardness 
of the said tinee is of great importance, becaase diamonds 
of some kinds took better having a hard tinge, and 
others harmouise with the tender tinge. Wherefore, 
every time that the goldsmith has to set a diamond of 
importance, it is necessary to renew the tinges, then to 
try them on the diamond, the more hard and the more 
soft, the more and the less black, and, according as the 
quality of the diamond requires, to select, with refined 
judgment, the tinge with wDich it accords most. Some 
there have been who, having a diamond of too yellow a 
colour, have, on this account, put as little smoke as pos- 
sible in their tingeing, mixing with the tinge indigo, 
which is a blue colour known to all painters; and they 
have sometimea substituted this indigo for black smoke 
without any admixture of smoke ; and this thev have 
used to colour diamonds of a certain kind, in colour so 
yeCow that they look like clear topazes. Whence it 
has been seen by experiment that, with this colour of 
dark blue, the stones have shewn admirablv ; and this 
happens because, in taking two colours, that is, blue 
and yellow, and mixing them together, they resalt in a 
gieen colour ; so that, the diamond being yellow-tinted 
and the colouring blue, a very pleasing and beautiful 
water is produced in the gem. And, although this water 
is coloured, not therefore does it become yellow or blue 
as it was in the original tinge, but spears of a changing 
colour very iair to the eyes of the beholders. 
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The law of contniit of colours is bated on the phy- 
aiologienl fact that the eye it cocatructed for Beeing 
white light. It ia well known that a rav of white light 
is decompose<t bj a prism into an infinite number of 
varioQBlj coloured rajs, which are divided into six 
groupi — Til., red, blue, yellow, violet, orange, and 
green. The first three are termed primaries, as nil the 
other colonra are deriTed from them. The remnining 
three are formed by the miitare, in pairs, of the pri- 
maries; these are called teeondarws. Thus, w>let is 



of yellow and blue. In order . ^ , 

we mil a primary with a eecondary composed of the 
other two primaries, as red with green (blueandTeilow), 
blue with orange (red and yellow), yellow with violet 
(red and blue). If we mix two priiiiarieB together, we 
only obtain a secondary ; but in mixing a primary with 
a secondary all the constituents of white light are united. 
The colour reqnired to make up, with a given coloar. the 
fnll complement of coloured rays composing white light 
is the eompltmentary of that colour. The complemen- 
tary of a primary is always that secondary which is com- 
posed of the other two primaries, and vict vertA. . Such 
18 the theoretical result! 

Now, when a given colour is looked at steadily for a 
few seconds — suppose it to be red — the eye immediately 
desires to see white light, and of itself supplies those 
rays necessary to constitute it ; it therefore calls up the 
complenenlary of red, which is green, and so with every 
other colour. This phenotnenon is termed " successive 
contrast," and afiects our view of coloured bodies in a 
remarkable de^ee. All the phenomena of contrast of 
colours depend upon this tendency of the eye to see 
white light, and one remarkable result is that we can 
never view pure primary colours for any length of time 
without their passing into secondaries. 

We are now prepared to understand M. Chevrenl's 
Um of rimultatteout eontrtut, which may be expressed 
in the following terms : — 

Every coloar when pieced beside another colour is 
changed, and appears nifferent from what it realty is, 
and moreover eqoally modifies the colonr with which it 
is in proximity. 

Having recognised this great tmlh, we have next to 
consider the nature of this modification, and its influence 
npon our judgment of the colours of objects. 

Place two coloured stripes beside each other — say red 
and blue. The eye demands the complementary rays 
necesBBry to compose white light. The sight of red 
calls up its complementary — green, which is added to 
the blue, making it appear greenish, while orange, the 
complementary of blue, is added to the red, making it 
appear yellower, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
the deficient primary, yellow, is called up by the eye, 
and added to the otner primaries. 

This experiment exhibits the three different kinds of 
contrast — 1. The nmvltaneou*, vrhich in cludeB contrast 
of colour and contrast of tone. 2. The tueettnve, the 
colour that succeeds to that viewed, or its complemen- 
tarv. 3. The mixed, consisting of this complementary 
added to the other coloor viewed. Thus we have seen 
bow, the sight of red calling up its complementary, 
green, this htter, added to oloe, illustratas the phe- 



DomeDon of mixed contnwt. 



Knoa, nao Always aucceenea, wnen uiey tanciea it 
gan to give bad resuItB. They were lost in conioctuie 
upon the cause, when a person who had attenaed my 
lectnres on contrast at the Oobelins recognised that the 
green of which they complained, being printed on a 
^ouod of blue, tended to oecome yellow through the 
mfluence of orange, the complementary of the zround. 
Consequently he advised that the proportion of bine in 
the colouring composition shonld be increased, in order 
to correct the eSect of contrast. The recipe modified 
on this suggestion gave the beautiful green before 
obtained." 

This example demonstrates that it is much easier for a 
painter to correct an efiect of contrast than it is for a 
calico-printer, supposing both to be i^orant of the law 
of contrast ; for if the first perceives m painting a green 
pattern on a bine drapery that the green comes too yel- 
low, it is sufficient for him to add a little bine to the 
Seen, in order to correct the defect that strikes him. 
is this great facility in correcting the ill ^ect of 
certain contrasts which explains why pointers so often 
succeed in obtaining their end wiiLout being able to 
account for it. 

A few yean ago her Majesty's Theatre, in the Hay- 
market, was redecorated, and the colour chosen for The 
linings of the boxes was amber-yellow. Now, the selec- 
tion of this particular colour gave rise to great diacns- 
sion at the time. One party pointed out its unsuitable- 
ness, inasmuch aa it gave a livid hue to the complexion 
of the audience — in obedience to the law of contrast, 
violet blue being the complementary colour to vellow. 
Horeover, being a light or Inminoas colour, it aid not 
present the redeeming quality of contrast of tone, as a 
dark green, purple, or violet would have done. Another 

Kty dogmatically asserted the suttableneas of the colonr, 
ing their argument upon the supposed analogy of this 
yellow lining to the gilt frames of pictnres, Uirgetting 
that the practice of framing pictures u often destructive 
of their proper effect, and alwavs so unless the picture 
is painted with reference to the influence of the framing. 
Here was an instance where a knowledge of the law of 
contrast was indispensable to the critics to enable them 
to exercise a correct judgment in so important a ease. 
But, wherever we turn, whenever assorted colours 
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meet onr Tiew, in the minority of coses their MttOM- 
ment is in direct vtolstion of the Ime principle. We 
deeonte our houses. Tbe p&inter &Dd paper-bwiger 
condnde their tasks. Then comes the npboUterer, Be, 
in all probability, acts in direct oppoBition to Ibe de- 
corator who bss preceded him. Very beautiful and 
excellent are his hangines, bnt, instead of harmonising 
with the walls, tbey exhibit most paiofnl discord. The 
evil he commits is one of great magnitude, for not odIj 
is our money misspent, but our comfort is disturbed. 
There are leethetics of coloured objects, and our nerTons 
system is no less susceptible of inbarraonious colours 
than of inharmonious sounds. Jonesand his wife always 
disagree when they cbat in that fiery-red papered room. 
In the light green they are as "happy as the day is 
long." 

Our vive* go a^hopping. They ask to look at a red 
merino. The shopman displays a dosen pieces in suc- 
cession, all dyed in tbe same vet, perfectly identical in 
colour; yet tbe ladies insist that the last five or six 
pieces are not of so good a colour as the rest. How is 
this ? The answer is simple. Their eyes no longer see 
the colours as they really are. The phenomena of suc- 
cessive and mixed contrast are at work, the prolonged 
sight of red excites tbe eye to call up its complementary 
green (tbe operation of successive contrast), which, being 
added to tbe red, tarnishes it, and the longer the eye 
looks at the red the duller it will inevitably appear. If 
the shopman is alive to the law of contrast he will place 
pieces of green before his customer, and by that means 
restore the eyes to their normal state. The complemen- 
tary of green, bebg called up by the eye, is added forth- 
wttn to the colonr of tbe red stuffs, wluch then look 
better than they really are. 

The following extract shows how a paper-stainer was 
made to appreciate the advantage of aVnowledse of the 
law of contrast:—" In going with him over bis factory," 
says M. Chevrenl, " he shewed me a chimneyboard, 
representing a child, whose figure stood out from a 
ground formed of two circnlar oends in gray flat tints, 
one deeper than the other. Tbe phenomenon of con- 
trast of tone was manifested at the borders, where the 
two hands met in such a manner that the part of tbe 
dark band contiguous to the light band was darker than 
the rest, while the part of the light band contiguous to 
the dark band was lighter than the rest. The effect not 
being what the skilfaf artist wished to obtain, be inquired 
of me how it was to be avoided. I replied that the gray 
of J^e light band must be deepened with black in pro- 
portion as it approached the oorder of the dark band, 
while the dark band must be reduced with white in the 
sane manner; and proved to him that, to imitate a 
modal faithfully, we must copy it differently irom what 
we see it." 



167. Liquid Oiw.— Place a sufficiencv of shell-lac 

(onpowdered) in a tall, wide-mouthed bottle, add methy- 
lated spirit until its surface is level with the top of the 
sheU-lac. Siity boors will perfect the solution, if the 
bottle is well corked and shaken occasionallv ; bnt if 
the solution is required for immediate use, the bottle 
must be immersed to tbe neck in hot water, and its con- 
tents stirred .until J^otDOgeneons. 
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Dr. Hawks, who was attached to the United Slates' 



Expedition to Japan, speaks very highly of 
. They ( 



the a 
shew the 



tomical drawings by tbe Japanese, 
muscular development of the horse, bom m acuon ana 
at rest, in lines sufficiently true to nature to prove a very 
minute and accurate observation, on the part of tbe 
artist, of the external features of ois subject. Thos, in 
a frieze representing wrestlers, we find that, while pre- 
serving in the figure all the peculiar features of the 
Asiatic stock, the outer angle of the eyes running op- 
ward, the small corneas, Ac., there is distinctive ex* 
presiioo, yet with similarity ; and a height of art is 
reached in the drawings corresponding, in some respects, 
with what has been found in some of the Nineveh frag- 
ments. 

As an example of Japanese art we select » child's 
primer, wherein we find evidence that, unlike tbe 
Chinese, the artists of Japan have a knowledge of per- 
spective. 

Thus, there is a balcony presented in angular per- 
spective, with its rafters placed in strict accordance with 
the principle of terminating the perspective lines in a 
vanishing point abruptly on the norizon. On another 

Sage there appears to be some Tartar Hercules, or 
apanese St. Patrick, clearing tbe land of reptiles and 
vermin, and tlie doughty destroyer is brani^biB^ bi> 
sword in most valiant style. This is drawn with a 
freedom and humorous sense of the grotesque and 
ludicrous that are rarely found in similar books pre- 
pared for tbe amusement of children with ns. In one 
of the illustrations there is a quaint old sliopman peering 
through a pair of spectacles stuck upon his nose, ana 
made precisely like Uie double-eyed glasses just now so 
fashionable, without any side-wires or braces to confine 
them to the head : a number of tea-chests are heaped 
one above another at his side, and the perspective of 
these is perfectly correct. A glass ^lobe of gold fish, 
which have awakened the hungry instmcts of a cat that 
wistfully watches their movements in the water, is 
among the pictures; a couple of chairmen, who have 
put down their sedan to take rest, are engaged lighting 
their pipes ; and a professor, seemingly of phrenology, 
is standmg amid the paraphernalia of his art — whatever 
it be— and is taking the measure with a pair of com- 
passes of a bald-headed disciple. 

These scenes occur among the illustrations of the little 
book : all shew a humorous conception, and a style of 
treatment far in advance of the mechanical trash which 
sometimes composes the norsery-books found in our 
shops. The people have made some progress worth 
Btaaymg who nave a sense of tbe humorous, can picture 
the ludicrous, and good-naturedly laugh at a clever cari- 
cature. Tbe constant recurrence on the marnn of the 
pages of these Japanese books of what is jisnally called 
by architects the Greek fret or border, is certainly curious. 
We are surprised by classic form that we would not 
have expected to find an established feature in Oriental 
art. Not less surprising, also, is to find another archi- 
tectural form belonging to what is usually termed the 
Gothic style. Again, in one of tbe tailpieces is delineated, 
on a gong, tbe perfect representation of tbe trefoil of the 
modem architect ; it is an accurate copy bom tbe 
original. These are singular comddences. 
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I T wu dnriag the lut oentniy only, 
the nttention of juitiqiuries bw 
ipeciallv directed to the kncient 
to whicn the designation of enca' 
)uw been given, and which were 
generally adopted by the archi 
and bnUden of the middle ag( 
form the pavenienti of chnrchet 
Other BtmctnrBithroughoQtonrni 
country and aome parts of EVi 
especially Normandy. The eai 
which hare been fonnd have a 
rently belonged to the ktter part of the twelfth 
tnry, bat it appears from the excellence of the m 
fiutare, the qualitT of the remains, and tbe beaut 
the deauna, that the cnlrainating point of eicellenci 
popolanty was attained during the thirteenth. Exan 
nave been found in Ireland, Scotland, and all parL„ „. 
England, and notably in the latter country at West- 
minster, GloDceater, Halmesbury, Salisbury, Komiey, 
Halvem, Tintem, Winchester, Tewkesbaiy, and Chert- 
sey ; the specimens which belonged to the last-named 
.place beins the most admirable, in point of manufacture, 
of any which I have yet had an opportunity of studying. 
Anotaer beautiful apecimen is the pavement in the 
Chapter House at Westminster, and it is also one of the 
earhest, its date being coeval with that of the building it 
decorates. 

Much variety of design is to be found in tilea of this 
description, owing to the fact that their manufacture 
was apparently carried on bv almost every religions 
hotiae whitji possessed clay oi a proper description for 
the purpose. The devices generally found upon them 
consist of armorial bearings, mottoes, monoeraros, oma- 
ments appropriate to the architecture of the bnilduig, 
sacred symbols, and teils of Scripture or^ious maxims. 
In some cases tiles with incised incriptions were naed 
instead of stone slabs to mark tbe site of giavea which 
lay below the floor of a church. 

It would be irrelevant to dwell upon the arch»o1ogical 
interest of these reliqoes of the past, but it is essential 
to note the important part they played in enhancing the 
general decorative effect of the finest medinval interiors. 
A close examination of many of these tiles, and tbe 
discovery, at (ireat Halvem and Si. Mary Wilton, near 
Droitwich, of two ancient kilns, in which tiles in dif> 
ferent stages of manufacture were fuund, enabled those 
mterasted in the matter to predicate almost with oer- 
taintytheancieiit process of manufacture, which appear* 
to have been aomewhat a* follows. 

The moist clay having been well beaten together was 
eompressed into the form of thin squares, which were 
generally of the sixe of from four to six inches and one 
mch in thickness. These were probably exposed to the 
son imtQ tbev bad acquired the proper d^ree of plasti- 
city to retain any deai^ impresMd npon them by a 
stamp, ao formed as to indent the ornamental pattern 
apon the &ce of the tile. The indented pattern was 
then filled up with a diflerent coloured clay, which wa* 
iwaally pipe or other white clay. After tne tiles were 
pat into the furnace, a thin coating of powdered lead 
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encaustic tiles does not appear, at first sight, to be 
attended with any_ great difficultv or complexity ; in 

Eractice, however, in the present lUy the case is very 
IT different. In the first place, days have to be mixed 
to bum with certainty to uniform tints throughout their 
bodies. In the second, each of these bodies requirea 
different tempering, so as to correct tbe irr^olarities of 
shrinkage inauced by the diversity of mat^ials mixed 
with the clays to obtain the required colours, ao that 
tbe filliog-in in one-coloured clay shall not pull away 
and " erase" all over, or detach itself from the incised 
base into which it is to be fixed by firing. In tbe thurd 
place, the range of colours used by the potters of tbe 
middle Sfes was limited to two — buff and red. (ira- 
dually, Hr. Minion added to this range — marone, cream 
colour, bUck, gray, and lawn, in through coloured claya ; 
and blue, green, white, crimson, lilac, and pnrple, in 
enamels of porcelainoos body, floated over portions of 
the surface of the tile slightly sunk to reewve compare 
lively tliin coatings of brilliant colours. 

Tbe difference in the shrinkage of tbe claya, while 
merely drying, or from simple evaporation, and while 
thev are exposed to the heat of the fire, is an even more 
difficult problem than that involved io tbe adjustment 
of tbe material* for a compensating balance-wheel to a 
chronometer, or a pendulum to a clock, unce that which 
for the drying may not suit the firing, and viot 



working equallv, so that one side oralile shrinks before 
the others. The remedy is chiefly derived from an 
intimate practical acquaintance with the actual shrinkage 
of the various materials, and not only so, but also of 
their various combinations. These last are not alwaya, 
nor are they often, results that can be calculated from 
the known constants of the separate materiak of which 
the tiles are composed, since those constaata are some- 
times deranged by chymical actioa consequent on admix- 
ture. Great practice, based upon costly experiment, 
can alone give the necessary knowledge. 

The great danger which tbe makers of encaustic tile* 
have to guard against continually is the impending risk 
of havuig a whola kiln full of valuable tiles spoiled in 
the firing ; for, in order to bring out the colour and obtain 
the requisite hardness of texture the fire must be oairied 
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the Burfice of tiie tile into the gkie, and then pUcing it 
in e gluing oren to be refired. 

The reqiiireinenti of modem art have been met in the 
prodQCtioQ of bright bluea, greens, &c., bir inlaying with 
a porcelain body coloured by roeane of ozidea of cobalt 
and chrome, and a mixture of chrome and idnc. The 
ttitroduction of the colours involves tome not incon- 
Biderable raana&cttiring difBcnItiea. For inatance, there 
i« no red ela^ known (eicepting those of Staffordshire 
and Broaeley) which will satisfictorilj bear the amount 
of fire lequiiite to bring ottt Mme of the last-flamed 



Nottingham, and Wilson Street, Fin^nr^r, drew their 
attention to the neccHitv of inventing a machine, the 
principle of which would enable them to cot scaleboard 
with greater rapidity and exactnes* than had heretofore 
been done. After many trials and expensive experi- 
ments, they sncteeded in completing a machine, not 
only for cntting scaleboards, but for cutting with the 
greatest certainty of evenness and equality of sorface 
every description of foreign and valuable woods into 
veneers of various gauges, snitable for every deecription 
of internal decorations, in widths of five feet and many 
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yardi in length, bringing oat tlie beuitiftillj mnified 
fignras of the wooda, which cannot be produoed hj way 
oUier descnption of cutting. Tbeae reneen are cot by a 
rotArj motion. Tbe wood being fii«d in the machine, it 
revolreiapirallyBgunat the knife, the gaoge bein^ regn- 
Uted by a pecaUar action attached to the machine, by 
which meaDB it can be governed to produce veneen 80, 60, 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



They reqnire but little aloe for fixing, and when 
'ittle ^aoa pap^i the work 



down, by cleaDingoff with a little ^aa. ^.^.., ..__ 

ia ready for poliahing, Haring Buooeeded thni far, the 
proprietors and patentees adopted another department 
of n>eful art, namely, the printing by mrface preeenre 
pattema on these veneers, hy which mean* the moat 
beaatifol imitations of marqueterie work can be pro- 
dacedj thereby adding beenty of ornamentation to artidei 
ofntihty, as well as forinteriw decorations of roome, 
snbatituting the real material, in lien of gnuniog, and at 
a much leu price, for fittings of ships' cabins, snperiM 
shop fittings, loo tahlua, worktablei, dreasing eases, 
writing desks, workboxes, draught, chess, and back* 
gammou boards, clock cases, and every article for which 
UDcy woods are applicable. We engrave a few speu- 
mens of borders for sfnall work. We shall shortlr 
present a pa^e engraving of an inlaid table top, whiok 
can be snppked either in quantities or singly to small 
purcbasen, or on plain veneers for general pmpoaei, at 
less than half the usual ooat. It wdl no donbt be most 
extensively used for tablets and show boards for railway 
purpoies and panelling in hoteU. Everyinformationaato 
quantities and prices can be obtained at the LmidoD 
establiahment, 31, Wibon Street, Finsbury; where de- 
_ IS are made, and submitted, under the management of 
Mr. John Page. 
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gxtm famtiitg. 

(OaittiJtwd md oeneluded Jivm page 67.) 

Sir C. L. Eutlake offers the foHowing renurka 
on pnctical fresco punting in hia " Uftteriftla for s 
Hiitory of Oil Painting:" — 

" Fraaco painting requires, U is well known, to be 
Biecnted in portions ; tne aur&ce of fireah pUster, which 
ia laid on when the painter is about to begin his daj't 
work, mnat be covered and completed ai a portion 
of a picture before auch plaster is dry ; and so on until 
the whole design is eiecnted. Some ingenaity is necea- 
aary to conceal the joinings of the Beveral portions : it 
is generallj contrived that they shall coinciae with lines 
in the composition, or take place in shadows. Their 
existence is, however, anavoiuble, and these divisions 
in the patchwork ^for such it may be called), of which 
all works of the kind must consist, are among the test; 
of fresco painting, properly so called. Whenever the 
extent of a surface of plaster, without a joining, is such 
that it would be impossible to complete the work con- 
tained in it in a day, it may be concluded even without 
other indications, though such are seldom wanting, that 
the mode of execution was not what is called ' huon 

"Walls decorated by the earlier Italian maaters ex- 
hibit no joinings in the plaster having any reference to 
the decorations npon them. The paintings must conse- 
quently have been added when the entire surface was 
dry; and must either have been eiecnted in tempera, or 
if with lime, by means of a process called ' secco ' (or 
sometimes ' fresco secco,' as opposed to ' buon fresco '), 
which is still commonly prsclised in Italy and in Munich. 
The method has been thus described :— The plastering' 
having been completed, and lime and sand only having 
been used for the last coat, the whole is allowed to dry 
throoghly. It Is then rubbed with pumice atone, and 
the evenmg before the painting is to be commenced, the 
anrface is well wetted with water in which a little lime 
has been miied. The wall is again moutened the next 
momin^; the cartoons are then fastened np, and the 
outline IS ponnced. The colours are the same as those 
used in ' buon fresco ' and are mixed with water in the 
same way, lime being used for the white. ' Work 
done in this way,' says Mr. Wilson, 'will bear to be 
washed as well as real fresco, and is as durable. For 
ornament it is a better method than real fresco, as in the 
latter art it is quite impossible to make the joinings of 
the plaiter at outlines, owing to the complicated forms 
of ornaments. The work can be quilted and resumed at 
any time, as the artist has always the power of pru- 
paring the surface by moistening it, as at first. But 
while the method offers these advaDtages, and is particu- 
larly nseful where ornamental painting alone is contem- 
plated, it is in every important respect an inferior art 
to real fresco.' " 



QBRKAK AKD PLSHIBH BTONEWABE, 

From all other fictilia stoneware is distinguished by 
the density and hardness of its paste, and by its capa- 
bility of dtspensbg with a glaze, though it can receive 
one. Tradition assigns its oriein to the year 1425 ; it 
was not, however, until Late in the fifteenth century that 
the decorative features which have elevated the reputa- 
tion of this ware became general. Brogniart has at- 
tempted to attribute particalar classes of it to precise 
localities, but the documentary evidence oijy jostifies 



1 the neighbourhood 
lich is found the clay 
best adapted to the manufsctnte. A pilgrim's bottle 
baa been found, which from ita general character may 
be regarded as a work of 1480, and from the allusiona 
to Aken (Aix-la-Cfaapelle) which it presents may be 
considered as a production of that city. While on the 
snbject of Aix reference may be made to one of the 
Lansdowne MSS., in which Garret Tynes of that city is 
mentioned as having supplied all the Low Countries 
with " the potts made at Cullein called drinking atone 
potts,"aDd that in the year 1581 only he imported them 
into England. A vessel in the Museum of Economic 
Geology, dated 1594, and stamped with the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, has created an impression that at this 
period England was not dependent on Cologne for ita 
stonewares; but a similar vessel in the collection of 
Mr. Ralph fiemal, on which occur the same arm*, 
accompanied by those of Cologne, would lead to an 
opposite conclusion. The stone pots commonly found 

Int^e 

lEellarmines," 

In contradistinction to the rude vessels jnst described, 
some exhibit quaint or elegant forms elaborately em- 
bossed with subjects of figures and arabesques, and 
some of these of a pearly gray colour, and in the shape 
of an elongated tmucated cone are the purest in design 
and most highly finished. The fashion of enamelling 
stoneware became prevalent towards the close of the 
(eventeenth century, but is proved by an isolated ex- 
ample to have been adopted aa early as 1630. 

LITHOPHANOUS PICTUaEB. 
These are manufactored of the finest, the most trans- 
lucent porcelain. If a mould ia carefully formed in 
which all the lights of the desi^ are in relief, and all 
the middle tints and shadows in mtaglio, it will be seen, 
if a porcelain body is uniformly spread over this, that 
all the high lights will be very tnin, whilst the mean 
shadows and deeper linea will be of varying but gradually 
increasing thickness; consequently as the light is more 
or less obstructed in its permeation of the porcelain tile, 
it represents all those effects of light and shade which 
constitute representations of natural objects. The baking 
of these interesting specimens of the potter's art ia 
attended with great difficulty. Some attempts have 
been made to produce the same effect by reflected light, 
but the result nas not equalled in pictureaqne efibct tW 
produced by those arranged for transmitted radiationa. 
To illustrate more perfectly our des«riplion of the manu- 
facture of these lithophanous images, we venture to sug- 
gest as examples some pleasing ^ects of a similar 
character, which can be produced by placing different 
thickneSBBB of paper upon each other, or still better, of 
thin parchment. It is curious, that if we cement toge- 
ther three pieces of parchment, so that they overlie each 
other, and thus present three different thicknesses for 

"'"■ ■■■-' ■■/■•- V,, 



only have three distinct shadows, but each thickness 

Siresents an actual tint ; colours — yellow, red, and blue — 
ading into black, present themselves. With a little 
ingenuity this arrangement may be made to produce 
many most pleasing; effects, which are in all respecta 
similsr to the poiccuin pictures above described. 
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E learned are mach divided ia 
th«ic opinioDa aa to the extent to 
which Greek architects availed 
themselvea of colour in exterior 
architecture; and, indeed, until 
comparatively late times, little 
regnrd waa paid to the subject. 
The earlier revivers of Greek art 
Boem Bcarcely to have heeded it, 
and the natural effects of neglect 
and exposure, more or less, to the 
action of the atmosphere during 
8,000 years, have of course been 
ao nearly to obliterate all vestiges 
of colour, that it ia not surprising that the earlier ob- 
servers should have overlooked them. 

Aatboritien diSer, even now, so widely as to the extent 
and character of the colouring practised by the Greeks, 
and the existing vinible traces of colour on ancient re- 
mains are so scanty, that be would be a bold theorist 
who would venture to speak with confidence of the 
general practice of the Greeks. 

The existing evidences of the use of bright colours in 
Greek sculpture are such as to preclude all doubt of 
the practice in that department of art. I would instance 
the red colour known to have been used to mark the 
bleeding wounds of Greek warriors in archaic sculpture, 
and the blackened pupils of their eves. Indeed, the fHCt 
of bronze bridles and javelin-heaiu occurring in marble 
sculpture of the highest class affords presumptive proof 
of tne use of colour ; for detached spots of bronxe, 
unsupported by some accompan^ioK colour, on a pure 
white marble, are hardly reconcileable with tbe refine- 
ment of Greek an. The somewhat lavish use of gold 
and ivory in Greek sculpture, at least in its latter dlys, 
seems also to favour this inference. 

Seeing that in the composition of Gree^ temples the 
architect and the sculptor worked so strictly together 
that the two arts were animated, as it were, by one soul, 
there seems ample ground for conjecture that the archi- 
tectural features were treated in the same way as the 
sculptural portions. In truth, undeniable traces of bright 
colour have been occasionally detected, aud few collec- 
tioDi of Greek antii^uities are without them. We need 
go no further for evidence than that afforded to as by 
the careful, trustworthy, and judicious iuvestigationa of 
Mr. Penrose. 

But even on that distinguished testimony we need 
not now rely; for, thanks to the successful labours of 
Mr. Charles Newton, architectural painted fragmenta of 
the date of Alexander have been recently brought home 
and deposited in our National Museum. 

lliat this strong colouring extended over Urge surfaces 
in Greek architecture is, however, by no means proved. 
At the same time, I admit that, much as the pure crys- 
talline translucency of Parian marble would lone by any 
artificial stain, yet the force of evidence renders it un- 
deniable that at least light general tints were largely 
used. It would be tedious here to enter into a disquisi- 
tion that has already filled some volumes. I will confine 
my remarks to the testimony of my own experience. 
Tne coarse limestone, of which the finest temples of 
ilflgna Urtecia were built, appears to have been covered 
with a thin coat of fine calcareous plaster; this plaster 



was itself so perfectly white, that it is quite impossible 
to believe it to have been left unstained. It is not to be 
supposed that the susceptible eye of a Greek artist could 
have endured in that brilliant atmosphere ao painful an 
object as a chalky, opaque, white building. 

By a somewhat temarkabie coincidence the " ver- 
milion beams " of a royal palace are named both in the 
Iliad and in the Book of Jeremiah, and there is indeed 
abundant evidence to satisfv us that reds, blues, and 
yellows, in dazzling superabundance, characterised tbe 
immature art of those early periods. 

What the Greeks taught d^ their example we may 
safely assume their Roman pupils readily practised. But 
the Romans introduced a new element of decoration, in 
the profuse use of materials naturally coloured, 

Bron£e and gilt decorations bad, as we have seen, 

Ereviously enriched the external architecture of Greece ; 
ut the Romans, by adding coloured marbles, gave an 
aspect to their structures to which architecture had 
previously been a stranger. 

The use of these marbles, applied both to archi- 
tecture and scolpture, became a passion io Rome, and 
the mountains of her remotest colonies were ran- 
sacked for the sake of their many-coloured contents, 
and the mechanical dexterity acquired by Roman artists 
in veneering with these preciotis materials in the thinnest 
possible laminm, seems to have far excelled the work- 
manship even of the present day. 

When the tide of conquest rolled eastward, the use of 
colour in architecture acquired renewed force. It is 
worthy of observation that those Eastern regions, where 
all the works of nature seem steeped in the brightest 
colouring, are peopled by racea whose greatest Eesthelic 
characteristic has always been a love of brilliant colour- 
ing. Their architecture and their costume alike attest 
this prevailing taste. Nor was it characteristic of any 
specud race or caste. It was a geographical rather than 
a national distinction. Whether Jew or Gentile, worship- 

{er of Vishnoo or of Mahomet, all alike delighted, and 
may say still delight, in the most brilliiint coloora, 
seeking the highest qualification of this sense by repro- 
ducing in the texture of their dresses, or on the surface 
of their edifices, those precious gems which were so 
strongly associated in their minds with the symbols of 
rank, and wealth, and power. 

There can be little doubt tliat it was &om these 
Eastern sources, far more than from the surviving 
examples of Roman art, that medinval builders learned 
the value of colour in architectural decoration. 

It is probable that during the least advanced ages of 
our art even this taste found but slight encouragement 
beyond the rude efforts of mural decorators in mosaic, 
or the painted effigies of saints and their symbolic ac- 
companiments. As art, however, advanced, the builder 
anin rect^ised the vdue of colour in enhancing the 
effect of his works. 

But now the infiuence of climate on the predilections 
of the eye came into operation. Medieval art was bom 
and nurtured amidst the m%j mists and under the clouded 
skies of the North, and art assumed a graver tone, a 
more sombre character. Whilst the exterior architecture 
of Bytantium, of Persia, and of India shone in all the 
splendoor of coloured decoration, we find it but timidly 
and very moderately used in the North of Europe ; and 
this distinction is perceptible even within very narrow 
geographical limits : in France, for example, whilst iu the 
early roedisval bnildings of the more northern provinces 
few traces of external coloured decoration occur. Moaaic 
aud tetsekted works are not unfrequently fonnd in those 
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proyinces where ancient colonies from the East had 
imported an exotic taste. In Germany I am aware of 
but few indications of such mode of coloured exterior 
ornamentation ; whilst on crossing the Al[)Sy we begin 
to find, at Venice and elsewhere, rich marble incrustations 
very frequently used, evincing the intimate relations of 
the Venetian states with Byzantium and the £a8t. In 
EngUmd there is but little evidence of any taste for 
exterior colour in architecture, unless, indeed, we class 
under this species of superficial ornamentatipn the prac- 
tice, prevdent in the eastern parts of Enghuid, of 
chequering the sur&ce with flintwork inlaid or embedded 
in the masonry of the walls, offering a strong contrast in 
tone, if not in colour, to the general hue of the building. 

Closely allied to this mode of decoration are the 
interlacing courses of brickwork ; but the practice was 
unknown (in England, at least) until the latter days of 
middle age art, although we see such interlacings at 
Venice in the fourteenth century. The horizontal courses 
of variously-coloured materials — a mode of decoration 
to which recourse has been had of late in this country — 
are a prevalent feature of the buildings of parts of Italy 
and in the East; but, as fiir as I know, they are a 
peculiarity foreign to English art. 

I must, however, admit that these observations on the 
general absence of bright colours in Northern archi- 
tecture require much qualification when we consider the 
decoration of the interior of buildings. There, the love 
of colour, which more or less characterises the natural 
taste of all mankind, has, I think, in all climates and at 
almost all periods been largely indulged.^ Even in the 
most unfavourable times artists in mosaic have been 
found to illaminate, with more or less of skill, the walls 
of ecclesiastical budding, and their art was among the 
earliest to participate m the general improvement of 
architecture. 

Perhaps interior coloured ornamentation reached its 
acme when the Sainte Chapelle, in Paris, and subse- 
quently when our own Saint Stephen's Chapel, were 
built. But it should be noted that these beautiful 
examples were preceded by the chapel of Saint Fran- 
cesco, at Assissi, where an example was set of the most 
elaborate and brilliant mural illumination — ^an example 
which, by its own intrinsic beauty, as well as by the 
reputed sanctity of the spot, probably influenced all 
Christendom, {•am aware tnat the crowning decorations 
of the Italian example being by the hand of Giotto, 
bear a date later than that assigned to the Sainte 
Chapelle, at Paris. But the building^ was erected long 
before, and having been executed with incredible rapidity 
it may be fairly presumed that the mural decorations 
were at least far advanced before the Parisian work, by 
Montreau, was begun. The beautiful building at Assissi 
may, therefore, I think, be safely said to have led to the 
splendid rival displays which I have already adverted to 
in Northern Europe. 

Abundant further examples miffht be adduced illus- 
trating the passion for bnght colouring which distin« 
guished the artists, 'of probably, the whole period called 
the middle ages througnont Europe ; and wnen the style 
that had prevailed for some centuries began to recede 
before the revived spirit of classic art, architectural 
colourists still retained the practice of their art, although 
they gave it a new direction. 

Italy still took the lead. There we find coloured 
marble incrustations, both external and internal, more 
prevalent than ever, and panelling in various coloured 
marbles and jaspers is one of the most strongly-marked 
features of the quarto-cento and cinque-cento schools. 



I may mention as striking and well-known examples, 
portions of the Ducal Palace and adjacent buildings at 
Venice ; the church of Sta. Maria del Miracoli in the 
same city, and that of Sta. Maria at Florence, with 
very many other remarkable buildincs. 

Nor did the use of coloured marbles cease for a long 
time to be a fruitful source of beauty and variety in the 
architecture of Europe. It was in tne beginning of the 
sixteenth century that the pleasing style of interior 
decoration became prevalent which has been named 
after the great master whose skilful hand and fiucinating 
example first recommended it. 

The story told by Vasari of Rafaele having derived 
the idea of his aral)esques from the casual discovery of 
ancient Roman decorative paintings, is familiar to all. 
We may readily admit the probability of the story, for 
the subsequent disinterments at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, and in the Roman states, abundantly testify to the 
general practice of ancient Roman art. This epoch is a 
memoraole one in decorative art. It is curious to trace 
over all Europe, and through three centuries, the per- 
manent wide^spread influence that the school of Rafaele 
lias exercised over the whole domain of art. 



\txiMt ^la^on. 

( Cantmued from page 91.) 

Charges:—!, rampant; 2, rampant guard; 3, ram- 
pant regard ; 4, passant ; 5, passant regard ; 6, couchant ; 
7, saliant; 8, statant; 9, naissant; 10, debruised; 11, 
addorsed ; 12, combatant ; 13, dismembered ; 14, sejant ; 
15, erased; 16, couped; 17, at gaze; 18, tripping; 
19, cabossed ; 20, courant. 
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IPorcelam. 



Porcelain is the most beautifal and the finest of all 
earthenwares. The art of making it is one of those in 
which Europe has been excelled by Oriental nations. 
The first porcelain that was seen in Europe was brought 
from Japan and China. The whiteness, transparency, 
fineness, neatness, elegance, and even the magnificence 
of this pottery, which soon became the ornament of 
sumptuous tables, did not fail to excite the admiration 
and mdustry of Europeans. It would perhaps be a fruit- 
lees undertakine to inquire into the history of the seyeral 
attempts made m Europe to imitate the original porce- 
lain, as most of these are unknown and would lead us too 
far from the subject. Macquer is of opinion that the 
first European porcelains were made in Saxony and in 
France, and afterwards in England, Germany, and Italy. 
But as all these were different fi*om the Japanese, so 
each of them had its peculiar character. 

The illustrious Reaumur first attended to this object 
among the modems, and communicated his researches in 
two memoirs to the Academy of Sciences m 1727 and 
1729. This great experimental philosopher took the 
best method of arriving at a thorough knowledge of the 
subject ; and although he was mistaken in some points, 
and neglected to consider some of the essential qualities 
requisite to constitute good porcelain, he is nevertheless 
the first person who published any distinct notions upon 
the subject. He did not satisfy himself with considering 
the external appearance, the painting and gilding, which 
are only ornaments not essential to the porcelain, but he 
endeavoured to examine it internally : and having broken 
pieces of the Japanese, Saxon, and French porcelains, 
ne examined the difference of their grains (wnich name 
is given to their internal structure). The grain of the 
Japanese porcelain appeared to him to be fine, close, 
compact, moderately smooth, and somewhat shining. 
The grain of the Saxon or Dresden porceUin was found 
to be still more compact, not granulous, smooth, shining 
like enamel. Lastly, the porcelain of St. Cloud had a 

grain much less close and fine than that of Japan, not or 
ut little shining, and resemblinff the gnun of^sugar. 
From these fint observations he perceived that porce- 
lains differed considerably. That he miffht examine 
them further, he exposed tnem to a violent heat. More 
essential differences than those of the grain appeared 
upon this trial ; for the Japanese porcelain was unaltered 
by the fire, and all the European were melted, as Reau- 
mur says. 

This essential diflbrenee betwixt the Japanese and 
European porcelahis suggested to Reaumur a very in- 
genious thought, and in many respects true, e<Miceming 
the nature of porcelain ki general. As all porcelains 
somewhat resemble glass in consistence and transparency, 
though they are less compact and much less transparent, 
this philosopher considered them as semivitrifications. 
Now every sulmtance may appear, and may actoaUy be 
in a semivitrified state in two ways : for, first it may be 
entirely composed of vitrifiable or lusible matters j and 
in this case, oy exposing it to the action of fire, it will 
be actually melted or vitrified, if the heat be sufficiently 
strong and long continued. But as this ehai^ is not 
made instantly^ especially when the heat is not very 
vident, and as it passes through different stages or de- 

gees, which may be more easily observed as the heat is 
itter managed ; hence, by stopping in proper time the 
application of heat to porcelain made in this manner, we 



may obtain it in an intermediate state betwixt those of 
crude earths and of completely vitrified substances ; and 
also possessed of the semitransparency, and of the other 
sensible qualities of porcelain. We know also that, if 
such porcelain be exposed to a stronger degree of fire, it 
will then be completely fused and entirely vitrified. But 
roost of the European porcelains have this fusibility ; 
from which Reaumur concludes, that their composition 
is founded upon the above-mentioned principle. 

In the second place, a paste of porcelain may be com- 
posed of fusible and vitrifiable matter, mixed with a cer- 
tain proportion of another matter, which is absolutely 
infusible in the fires of our furnaces. We may easily 
perceive that, if such a mixture be exposed to a heat 
sufficient to melt entirely the vitrifiable ingredient, this 
matter will actually melt ; but as it is intermixed with 
another matter wnich does not melt, and which conse- 
quents preserves its consistency and opacity, the whole 
must form a compound partly opaque and partly trans- 
parent, or rather a semitransparent mass, that is, a semi- 
vitrified substance, or porcelain, but of a kind very 
different from the former ; for, as the fbsible part of this 
latter has produced all its effect, and as it has been as 
much fused as it can be during the baking of the porce- 
lain, the compound may be exposed a second time to a 
more violent fire, without approaching nearer to a com- 
plete vitrification, or without departing from its state of 
porcelain. But as Oriental porcelain hM precisely these 
appearances and properties, Reaumur concludes with 
reason, that it is composed upon this principle ; and he 
afterwards confirmed his opinion by undeniable facts. 

Father Entrecolles, missionary at China, had sent 
home a summary description of the process by which 
the inhabitants of that country make tneir porcelain, and 
also a small quantity of the materials which they employ 
in its composition. He said, that the Chinese composed 
their porcelain of two ingredients, one of which is a hard 
stone or rock, called by them petuntse, which they care- 
fully grind to a very fine powaer ; and the other, called 
by them kaolin, b a white earthy substance, which they 
mix intimately with the ground petuntse. 

Reaumur examined both these matters, and havine 
exposed them separately to a violent fire, he discovered 
that the petuntse had fused without addition, and' that 
the kaolin had given no sign of f\isibility . He afterwards 
mixed these matters, and formed cakes of them, which 
by baking were converted into porcelain similar to that 
of China. Reaumur easily found that the petuntse of 
the Chinese was a hard stone of the kind callea vitrifiable, 
but much more fusible than any of these which were 
known in Europe, and that the kaolin was a talcy matter 
reduced to very fine powder. From that time he hoped 
to make a porcelain of the same kind as the Chinese, 
with materials found in France. Whether he could not 
find any materials equal to those of China, particularly 
that material analogous to the petuntse of the Chinese, 
or whether other occupations prevented the continuance 
of bis researches, we do not know : but we find from his 
second memoir upon porcelain, tnat he afterwards at- 
tempted to make an artificial petuntse, by mixing our 
vitnfiable stones with salts capable of rendering them 
fusible, or even by substituting for it glass ready formed, 
and by adding to these such substances as he thought 
might be substituted for kaolin. But he probably found 
that he could not execute these intentions, for he did not 
resume this subject from the year 1729 to 1739, when he 

Kve a process for converting common glass to a singular 
ad OT porcelain, to which he has given his name, and' 
of which we shall give a description. 
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Having made maiiT eiperuneDti to discover the natarB 
of tbe materials which enter into the compositioD of the 
Oriental porcelain, and havingaacertained that all porce- 
lain is an intermediate suhstance betwixt an earth and 
glass, Keanmur very ingeniuusljr thought of reducing 
glass ready made to the state of porcelain, by reversing 
tbe effect of the vitrification, or partly anvitrif^ing it; 
hence this kind of ware has been called porcelain unvi- 
trified. Reaumur gave tbe quality of porcelain to glass, 
that is, he rendered glses of a milky colour, seroitrans- 
parent, so bard a« to strike fire with steel, infusible, and 
of a fibrous grain, by means of cementation. The pro- 
cess which be published is not difficult. Common glass, 
such as that of which wine-bottles are made, succeeds 
best. The glass vessel which is to be converted into 
porcelain is to be inclosed in a baked earthen case ax 
aeggar. The vessel and case are to be filled with a 
cement composed of equal parts of sand and powdered 
gypsum or plaster ; and the whole is to be put loto a 
potter's kiln, and to remain there daring the oaking of 
common earthenware ; after which the glass vessel will 
be. found transformed into such a matter as baa beeii 
described.' 

This kind of porcelain baa not a very wbitft colour, 
particularly on its suriace ; but for some purposes it may 
be useful, especially for chymical vessels, Reaumur has 
not eipMned how ihia transformation is effected. Mac- 
qner imagined, that tbe sulphuric acid of the g^sum 

Slits its basis of calcareous earth, and unites with the 
kaline salt and valine earth of the glass, with which it 
forms a kind of salt, different tiom the sulphate of lime, 
by the interposition of which matter the glass acquires 
the qualities of porcelain. 



)U8 information respecting the 
1 England more than three half 
centuries ago, is gathered from a little technical work of 
the period, entitled " The City and Country Purchaser 
and Builder's Dictionary;" — 

" There are various sorts of glass which aie made use 
of in the world; but at present I shall confine myself to 
speak only of those sorts which glaziers commonly'work 
upon here in England, which are these following, namely : 
' crown glass,' which is of two sorts, ' Lambeth,' and 
'Eatcliff, 'French,' or 'Normandy glass,' 'German glass,' 
of two sorts, ' white ' and ' green,' ' Dutch glass," ' New- 
castle glass,' ' Staffordshire glass,' ' Bristol glass,' ' look- 
ing glass,' 'jealous glass.'— Rate! iff crown glass is the 
bcsi and clearest. It was first made at tbe bear-garden, 
on the Bankside in tbe year 1691. I had it publuhed in 
the Gazette for June 15, &c., where it is commended in 
this manner, and called ' crown window glass,' much ex- 
ceeding French glass in all its quaUbcations. The 
manufactory was afterwards removed to Ratcliff. This 



inclining to a green.— The French glass is thinner and 
more transparent than Newcastle glass, and is of a 
djrtyish green colour.— The qualities of the white and 
green German glasses are denoted by their names. They 



are made straighter and more free from blemishes than 
Newcastle glass. — Tbe Dutch glass is crooked and very 
defective in transparency. — The Newcastle glass is of a 
kind of an ash colour. It is the glass that is most in 
use here in England ; but it is subject to have specks 
and blemishes and streaks in it, and it is very often 
warped crooked. This glass is brought to London in 
cases or slight frames of sticks, fixed at some distance 
one from another. They are conveyed in the coal ships, 
being set on end in the coals, by which means they are 
kept steady from falling and breaking by the rolling of 
the ship. The price of Newcastle glass is uncertain; 
fur when coals are plentiful, then glass is cheap, and 
when the coals are dear at London, then Newcastle glass 
is so likewise : not that they want coals at Newcastle, 
but because ttiey have no other conveyance for it to 
London excepting the collier vessels.— Staffordshire glass 
is but seldom used in London.— Bristol glass is as cheap 
and better than Newcastle glass ; but aa they have not 
the means of sending it by sea, as they have from New- 
castle by coal ships, it is very rare to nave any of it in 
London. — Looking glass pUtes are made at the bear- 
garden, on the Bankside, I'bese looking glass plates 
are ground smooth and fiat, and polished. The^ are 
sometimes used in sashes or sash-wiudowe ; hut it is a 
clear sort of glass, for they ask 4s. a foot for such squares, 
and if they are large the cost is much more. — Jealous 
glass is wrinkled, so that nothing can be seen distinctly 
through it, It is not popular with the glass mailers, for 
they say it wastes glass too much for their profit. — 
Woolwich glass was one kind of our English glasa, 
manufactured at theplace from which it derived its name; 
but the works there have been long discontinued." 



PALIBSY WARE. 

This ware takes its name from Bernard of Palissy, a 
native of Chapelle-Biron, in France, who, on seeing an 
enamelled earthenware vessel, turned from his profession 
as a surveyor and glass-painter to prosecute the pursiut 
of a white enamel with which to cover potteiy ; and 
though he never attained his aim, he succeeded, after 
fifteen years of intense labour and constant sacrifice, in 
discovering a kind of enamel in imitation of jasper, 
which he eventually adapted to earthenware objects in 
relief. Improving afterwards on this, he produced what 
he denominated rtuUe pieeea, which consist of vessels 
having upon them reptiles, tish, insects, plants, and 
fossil shells in relief, and in their natural colours. 'There 
exist also by the same artist arabesque ornaments in 
relief^ and of varied colours, and others that are per- 
forated ; some of the former made after the designs of 
Fran9ois Briot. He likewise executed figures and sta- 
tuettes, some of them for garden decoration. He secured 
the patronage and favour of the French Conrt, hut was 
not saved from paying the penalty of his Huguenot prin- 
ciples in prison, where he is supposed to have died in 
1589. His art was continued bv Nicolas and Mathniin 
Palissy, It has beeo pretendea that certain embossed 
and enamelled earthenwares assigned to Nuremberg, 
were suggested by the operations of Palissy; but it 
must be remembered that they may have been derived 
from the embossed-stone ware of Germany, if not at an 
earlier period from the productions of the Delia 
Bobbiaa. 
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r the fiAh meeting of the eleventh 
session of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archaeological Society, 
Mr. Samoel Huggins rend the p&per 
of the evening, " On Architectural 
Composition.'" Composition in Ar- 
chitecture, he Mid, might be de- 
fined in the same word« ai coraposi- 
tion in painting; invention wub the 
true conception of its subject ; com- 
position was the right mode of repre- 
senting il. There w&s a difference 
between composition and grouping, 
which a man might have ability for 
without being able to compose, which 
was, to give the form exactly suited 
to the subject or purpose, the ei- 
preuion of which should not be lost 
in beautj of composition, that being but a medium or 
vehicle of higherthuigs. An architectural composition 
might be likened to the body of an sjiimal, which was 
always made of the form best suited to the place it had 
to fill, and to contain all the needful parts and organs. 
Infinite were the shapes in which composition might 
embody its snbject and present it to the view. Natural 
productions — birds, beasts, plants, flowers, minerals, 
rocks, mountains, statical and dynamical science, laws 
of the resolution of forces, georaelricfti forms, properties 
of building materials— 'W ere all sources of suggeacions, 
analogies, and priaciplen of form, proportion, or arrange- 
ment in architectural composition. Mr. Huggins entered 
at some length into the subject of the construction and 
application of domes. Modern architecture had lost 
much of grandeur in composition from the supposed 
difficulty and expense of cons trncting permanent aomes 
on a scale of any magnitude. The aifficulties that had 
attended the erection of the greatest modern domes had 
chiefly arisen from elevating them on lofty cylindrical 
towers, and loading them with stone lantenii of enor- 
mous weight, neither of which, he contended, contributed 
to their beauty. Ue suggested manymodes of treatment 
and material of construction — as iron, wood, and concrete, 
etone formed into ribs and panels in the manner of the 
Gothic vaults ; but be believed there was nothing better 
for domes than bricks or tiles, which, well grouted, 
would grow together into a mass so rigid that coincidence 
with the curve of equilibrium would be of small conse- 
quence. From the facts stated respecting the nature 
and quality of the mortar used in India, and the vaults 
and domes constructed there in concrete alone, the 
strength of the mortar was evidently the reason of the 
holding together of the Burra Gumbooz, or ^eat dome 
of M<£omn)ed Sha's tomb, at Keejapore, which though 
of beautiful contour, was very unscientific in its form. 
Hr. Huggins defended the principle of having enter and 
inner domes. In making tne outer one, such moderate 
additional elevation might be given to it as its due 
external development above the rest of the roof might 
lequire. He spoke in praise of the octagonal form of 
domes placed over a square building— as excellent 
example of which, be said, existed in Liverpool at St. 
Paul's Church, which, if relieved of its odious lantern, 



woold be as fine an application of a dome as he knew in 

England, or elsewhere. He referred to various forms of 
roofs, and remarked that the roof in this climate should 

fenerallv shew itself, and play its part in the composition. 
[e condemned the French roof, which he regretted to 
find was growing into favour with English artists, 
observing that a frustum of a pyramid was not only 
devoid of all grace, but was positively the most hideous 
conceivable form that could be applied to the summit of 
a building. Referring to the suoject of porticos, and 
their mode of junction with the body of the building, 
Mr. Hogging said a portico should always be more or 
less recessed. Unless it were let in, it could only appear 
as borrowed finery, without which the building would 
look more complete. He said a portico never seemed to 
him completely united unless it occupied the entire of 
the side of the buildmg, or limb of the building, to 
which it was attached. Of course a portico occupying 
the side of an octagonal or heiagonaf building as well 
as a rectangular one, suScientlv complied with the con- 
dition. He considered the subject of the optical cor- 
rections, discovered to have been misde in Greek buildings 
was one connected with composition, and deserving of 
the serious attention of designem. He liked the idea 
of the upward convergence of the axes of the columns, 
and considered that the principle might be very safely 
applied in modem works, not only to correct any ap- 
pearance of overhanging, but to give a little of the look 
of pyramidising. Mr. Hu^ins referred to the injurions 
efiect that symbolism ana superstition had exerted on 
architecture in difierent ages, and said that as a general 
principle he believed that simplicity in religious faith 
and practice produced unity and grandeur in arcbitec- 

It was in domestic and other walks of architecture 
that we were to look fur compositions most pure and 
simple artistically, and true to practical and expressional 
requirements, unmarred by conventional feeling, or con- 
siderations that had no natural connexion with the 
subject. Of all styles in which eiamntes existed of 
domestic architecture, he knew none that had rcAliaed 
the beau ideal of the comfortable and dignified abode to 
the extent of our own domestic Tudor and E^lizabethan. 
Elizabethan was, he believed, an improvement on the 
Tudor in refinement of detail and decoration ; and he 
referred to it from a conviction that nothing wonid tend 
more to regenerate domestic architecture in England - 
than a right study, that was a rational and enlightened 
study, of Elizabethan remains — of its prbciplea rather 
than its forms. If we took the stvle in its later period, 
when almost the entire of the detail had assumed an 
Italian character, we should see in it much that was 
logical and admirable in entire conception and composi- 
tion. It shewed greater mental and imaginative freedom 
on the part of its architects than has since been exhibited 
in England. Its turrets, cupolas, gables, perforated 
parapets, give a charming skyline to a rich and efl«ctivQ 
composition, while its variously decorated terraces were 
peculiarly useful features in a damp climate to unite the 
whole with the foreground. With such members and 
features as he had enumerated, along with grouj)ed 
chimneys, which they sought not to hide but made mCo 
artistic and beautifbl finials — with these, and pinnacles, 
quoins, and other details of rustication, the Eliiabethaii 
builder succeeded in prodncing compositions which have 
seldom been equalled for pleaaing variety and harmony 
with the surrounding scenery. In conclusion, Mr. 
Huggins remarked — " Had we, I mean onr forelatben. 
I gone on truthfully bom the point M which domestic ana 
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other branches of architecture stood in this coantry in the 
reign of the first James, availing ourselves of every 
new means of improvement and advancement, but using, 
without abusing, the increasing knowledge of GreeE, 
Roman, and Italian remains, as furnished by the ex- 
plorations and publications of the Stuarts and others, we 
should now have something more pleasant to look upon 
than we have at this day ; though I view our present 
position and future prospects in regard to architecture 
with a feeling far less of regret or disappointment than 
of hopeful anticipation/* 




mm. 
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Glycerine was discovered in 1779 by the celebrated 
Scheele. This chymist, examining the water which had 
served for the preparation of simple plaster, that is to 
say, the saponification of lard by litharge, first observed 
that this water, concentrated by evaporation, furnished 
a matter with a soft, sweet taste, of a thick consistence, 
unctuous to the touch, with but little odour, without 
either acid or alkaline reaction, and he gave to it the 
name of tmeet principle of oils. This matter, which was 
for some time thought to be of a gummy nature, and 
which seemed only to have negative qualities, attracted, 
at first but little attention from chymists. At a later 
period, M. Chevreul's beautiful investigations into the 
nature of the fatty bodies generalised the production of 
this substance, which he named glycerine, and shewed 
that it was a constant product of saponincation. He 
established the principle that the whole of one class of 
natural fatty bodies, under the influence of alkalies, were 
decomposable for the production of soap on the one hand, 
and glycerine on the other. Thus, tnis matter is pro- 
duced in abundance, not only in the production of 
metallic plasters, but in the manufacture of ordinary soap 
and in that of stearine, that curious and still recent 
branch of industry, to which we owe stearine candles. 

Notwithstanding the abundance in which glycerine is 
produced in these various operations, no one had yet 
found any useful employment for it. The mother-liquors 
of soap works and stearic acid manufactories were daily 
thrown away and lost. In fact, the glycerine was found 
in them mixed with so large a quantity of water, that it 
was difficult to remove it eoonomically. On the other 
hand, the fatty bodies employed in this last manufacture, 
contained many foreign substances which were much 
opposed to the purification of the glycerine derived from 
this source. The principal difficulty consisted in getting 
rid of the very disagreeable odour inherent to the mother- 
liquors from the fabrication of stearic acid. By treating 
them with a current of carbonic acid, as recommendea 
in works oi\ chymistry, so as to remove the lime which 
they contain, no success is attained as to depriving them 
of this dreadful odour, because the lime is combing with 
the volatile acids (sebaoic, butyric, and valerianic), which 
are found in very considerable quantity in them, and 
which are disengaged at an elevated temperature. 

Thus, after having subjected these mother-liquors to a 
slight evaporation, and treating them with carbonic acid, 



if a solution of oxalic acid is poured in, a considerable 
precipitate is immediately obtained ; and, if the tempe- 
rature is raised at the same time, the disengagement of 
the volatile fatty acids become more abundant. This 
observation leads me to the processes by means of which 
I have been able to produce glycerine in a complete state 
of purity, processes which I shall now describe in a few 
words. 

I begin hy concentrating, by means of evaporation, a 
given quantity of the mother-liquors of soap works or of 
stearic acid manufactories, then I determine, by means 
of oxalic acid, the proportions of lime which they con- 
tain. I then add a quantity of sulphuric acid eqmvalent 
to that of the oxalic acid necessary for the saturation of 
the lime. The resulting sulphate of lime is precipitated 
in an insoluble state. The liquor is decanted and boiled 
in a wrought iron pot, covered with a thick plate of lead. 
Care must be taken at the same time to agitate the 
liquid powerfully by means of an appropriate stirrer 
moved by mechanical means. The fatty acids volatilise, 
the liquor begins to lose its colour, and soon loses like- 
wise its disagreeable odour. When it has attained a 
density of 10^ of the areometer it is allowed to cool, and 
filtered through a cloth to separate a fresh quantity of 
sulphate of lime. The excess of acid is saturated with a 
little carbonate of the same base, and the evaporation is 
continued, still rapidly agitating the liquor. When it 
has attained by means of evaporation to 24^ areometer, 
a fresh proportion of sulphate of lime is deposited ^ it is 
allowed to cool, passed through a cloth, and the deposit 
washed with water slightly alcoholised. 

It is evaporated a third time, continuing the stirring, 
until the liquor has attained 28^ when hot, and 30^ when 
cold. By cooling, a little more sulphate of lime is 
deposited, which is separated by another filtration. The 
product is then without odour, the taste is soft and 
saccharine, it is unctuous, and its colour is slightly buff. 
In this state it is treated cold with washed animal char- 
coal, filtered, and the glycerine is obtained entirely 
without odour, without colour, and of a syrupy consis- 
tence. 

- Arrived at this point of concentration (28 to 29 areo- 
metric de^ees), glycerine is fit for most uses in manu- 
facture. However, it contains a large proportion of 
water, which is removed with difficulty after a prolonged 
concentration. When it reaches 31^ it has lost from 20 
to 25 per cent. In this state, if a piece of cotton is 
immersed in it, it bums exactly like oil^ with a reddish 
flame. If the temperature is raised, thick vapours are 
at first disengaged, then it decomposes, forming several 
volatile products and a mass of charcoal. 

The physical properties of glycerine are very interest- 
ing, properties so singular that it is astonishing that 
manufacturers should not sooner have turned them to 
Glycerine neither belongs to the gummy nor the 



use. 



fatt]^ bodies ; it is a neutral body sui generis^ ordinarily 
liquid and uncrystallisable. Like water, it mixes in all 
proportions with aqueous liquids, alcohol and vinegar ; 
It dissolves most of the bodies that can be dissolved by 
water ; it is slightly hygrometric and manifests no re- 
action, either acid or alkaline. Like oil, it is unctuous 
to the touch, it does not evaporate in contact with air, 
it does not decompose even at the highest temperature. 
It mixes in certain proportions with lard and the fatty 
bodies, it dissolves the volatile oils, it is not susceptible 
of becoming rancid nor of spontaneous fermentation. 





itralbit ^la^on. 



( Continued and concluded from page 94.) 



Charges concluded:— 21, lodged; 22, volant; 23,rou8- 
sant; 24, trusaing; 25, inyerted ; 26, indorsed; 27, 
pelican ; 28, jessed and belled ; 29, displayed 30, 
inverted ; 31, pegasus ; 32, nowed ; 33, naiant ; 34, 
embowed ; 35, hauriant ; 36, fretted 7, crescent ; 
38, increscent ; 39, decrescent ; 40, fetar; 41, vambraced ; 
42, gutt^. 
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168. Mock Platinum.— Eight oz. brass, and 5 oz. zinc. 

169. Allay of Platinum with Oold. — Fifteen parts pure 
cold, and one i)art platinum. The gold must be melted 
before the i)latinnm is added. This alloy is whiter than 
gold. Platinum has the singular property of depriving 
gold of its peculiar colour ; if ten parts of gold are 
combined with only one of platinum, the aDoy will 
appear of the colour of platinum. There is another re- 



markable property attending this alloy of gold and pla- 
tinum, that it IS soluble in nitric acid, which does not act 
upon either of the metals in a separate state. 

170. Ring Gold, — Six dwts. 12 grs. pure copper, 3 dwts. 
16 grs. fine silver, and 1 oz. 5 dwts. pure gola. Jewel- 
lers' gold is made of variable proportions of pure gold 
and copper, and sometunes of silver. 

171. Imitation of Silver. — One lb. copper, and } oz, 
tin. ^ This alloy wUl be of a deeper colour than silver, 
but in other respects it is very similar. 

172. AUoy of Platinum with Steel. — Platinum, al- 
though the most infusible of metals, when in contact 
with steel melts at a comparatively low temperature, 
and combines with it in any proportion. This alloy 
does not rust or tarnish by exposure to a moist atmo- 
sphere, for many months. The alloy is malleable, and is 
well adapted fur instruments which would be injured by 
slight oxidation, as mirrors for dentists, &c. The best 
proportions do not yet appear to be known; but it 
appears that if much platinum be used, the alloy has a 
djuoask or wavy appearance. Steel for cutting instru- 
ments is much improved by even 3fath of platinum. 

173. AUoif of Silver and Steel.-^ieel, 500 parts, and 
silver 1 part. If a large proportion of silver is employed, 
the compound appears to be a mechanical mixture only. 
The silver is distinctly seen in fibres mixed with the 
steel, and the alloy is subject to voltaic action. When 
the proportion does not exceed 3)0, the compound appears 
to be a chymical union; the steel is rendered much 
harder, forges remarkably well, and is infinitely superior 
to the best cast steel for cutting instruments, &c. 

174. Allotf of Steel with Rhodium.-^lf from 1 to 2 
per cent, of rhodium be combined with steel, the alloy 
possesses great hardness, with sufficient tenacity to 
prevent cracking, either in forging or hardening. This 
alloy reauires to be heated about 73° F. above the 
best Englieh cast steel in tempering. It is superior to 
that metal ; but the scarcity of rhodium wiU prevent 
the extensive use of this valuable compound. 



PERFECTION OF OENnTS. 

It is not given to any one mind, not even to that of 
ShiJkespeare or Goethe, to excel at once in every branch 
of literature ; universality of fame is a proof of univer- 
sality rather than perfection of Genius. Every one finds 
something that gratifies his taste, or strikes his intellect ; 
but none find their expectations entirely gratified, their 
aspirations with nothing left to conceive. Had Ra£fteUe 
given to the world the sunsets of Claude Lorraine, the 
rocks of Salvator Rosa, the battle-pieces of Lebrun, and 
the boors of Teniers, as well as his Holy Families, he 
would have been admired by a wider circle, but he would 
never by common consent nave been placed at the head 
of the art of pamting. Some part of one quality would 
have insinuated itself into the works produced py ano- 
ther ; the vulgarity of Teniera' group, the luxuriance of 
Titian^s figures, would have marred the chastity of his 
divine conceptions. The true mark of the highest class 
of genius is not universality lof fame, but universal admi- 
ration by the few who can really appreciate its highest 
worka. — AUtan^ 



UNIVERSAL DECOKATOE. 
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In the Roman Villa after Vitrnvins, the prothyrDm, 
Testibule, or lobby, naa the first object ; contiguous to 
this vrai the porter's lod^e, inscribed with the caution, 
" Cave CaDem," Beware of the Dog. The porter was a 
slave chained to hie poet. The dog was sometiraee 
merely a punting of the animal on the wall, or a renre- 
Bentation m moaaic. In the conntry, it is rational to 
snppone that a real Cerbera» would gnard the porch of 
the villa. The atrium, or covered btdl ; here the domes- 
tics and retainers of tbe family congregated. In the 
centre was an open space, etyled the " Cnplavium," in 
which was a tank, compluvium, for retaining the rain- 
water falling from the roof. The peristyle, or inner 
court, was surrounded on all sidee, as its name implies, 
by a colonnade ; in the centre was a cistern for gola and 
suver fish, or an ornamental fountain. A lystns, or 
parterre of shrnba and flowers, filled np the remainder 
of the open epacc.* On either aide of the peristyle 
were the cubicuU, or apartments of the famdj ; the 
pinacotheca, or picture g«llery ; the bibliotlieca, or 
library ; the exheane, spacioas parlours, or locutoriet. 
The oeci, or saloons, of which, it is stated, there were 
several, are defined as banquet ting-roome, and were 
painted with designs, from which each particular room 
received its name, as the Hall of tbe Seasons, &c. The 
triclinia were dining-rooms. Asarotos oecus, the un- 
Bwept room, was a name once given to a triclinium, on 
account of the sineularity of the design of the mosaic 
pavement, which, by tbe caprice of the artist, was made 
to represent all kinds of fragments of a feast. A pave- 
ment of this kind, it may be remarked, was lately dis- 
covered at Rome. The oecas, if not identical with the 
Kristyle, as some have thought, may be considered to 
a larger triclinium, for the purpose of entertaining 
company ; it was, according to Vitruvius, to be made of 
the same proportions as to length and breadth as the 
triclinium, that is, twice its width in, length. If it was 
stirrounded bv a simple row of columns, it was called 
Corinthian ; but if constructed of two orders, the upper 
closed with windows, it was termed Egyptian, and 
appeared like a basilica. In either case, the area in- 
cluded was left uncovered for the admission of light. 
There were oeci which were constructed open towards 
the north, with a view of the viridarium j they were 
made sufficiently capacious to admit of two triclinia 
opposite to each other, and commanded, by windows, a 
view of the bortua, or garden. Tbe viridarium, or pseudo- 
garden itself, waa occasionally used as a dining-room ; 
for, in that of the house of Actieon, at Pomneii, a tri- 
clinium, with its reclining stone benches, ana trapeze- 
phoron, or table-foot, are visible. 

The sacrariom or domestic cfaapel, waa a little private 
comrt, in the midst of which etooa an altar for sacrifice ; 
and, on the opposite side, a little temple dedicated to the 
Bona Dea. The lararinm, in which the penates were 
lodged ; of these there were fonr classes, the celestial, 
marine, and infernal gods, and alt demi-gods or heroes 
who hod received divine hononrs. 



* Thi Ramans fraquently placed sbrabs npon tbs roofs of 
their vlllat, that forming a sort of hanging garden. See 
i«T«tal szampla* In palntliig* on the walls of FompeiL 



The extent of the Roman kitchen was enormous, b^g 
sometimes no less than US feet in length. The decoia- 
tion appropriated to a kitchen was a representation of 
tbe Fomicalia, or festival in hononr of the goddess For- 
nax, who expressly presided over ovens. This favoorite 
subject was snrronnded by abundance of fish, flesh, and 
fowl ; with all tbe various kinds of food required in grand 
entertainments. Here was fotind painted on the wall 
tiah ready for dressing, hams, wild boars prepared for 
the spit, birds, hares, and, in short, every edible thing — 
not unlike the celebrated Flemish pictures of dead game. 
The pavement of the culina was a fine black composi* 
tion, possessing the peculiar property of imbibing water, 
so tiiat the floor was always dry. 

The old style of gardening was strictly Roman, for 
they clipped their shrubs into forms of animals, piUara, 
&c. The box, Fliny tells ns, " woe cut into a thousand 
different forms ; sometimes into letters expressing the 
name of the master, sometimes that of the artificer, 
whilst here and there little obelisks rise intermixed 
alternately with fruit trees," 

Of the hydraulics of the hortiu, Pliny gives ns « 
pleasant account, when be tells us he often took his 
supper by the side of a polished marble basin, full of 
limpid water, but which never overflowed : that this 
fountain served him for a table, tbe larger dishes were 
placed round the margin, and smaller ones swam about, 
m the form of little vessels and water fowl. 



ADHESION OF OLUE. 

Mr. Bevan glned together by the ends, two cylioden 
of dry ash wood, one-fifth of on inch in diameter, and 
about 8 inches long. After they had been glued together 
twenty-four hours, they required a force of 1260 lbs. to 
separate them ; and as the area of the circnlar ends of 
the cylinders was 1'76 inch, it follows that the force of 
715 lbs. would be required to separate one square inch. 
It is proper to observe, that the glue used in this experi- 
ment was newly made and tbe season very dry ; for, in 
some former experiments on this substance, mode in the 
winter season, and npon some glue which had been 
frequently made, with occasional additions of glue and 
water, he obtained a result of 350 to 500 lbs. to the 
square inch. The present experiment waa, however, 
conducted upon a larger scale, and with care in the 
direction of the resultant force, so that it might be, as 



mght b 

through the centre of the surfaces b contact, 
pressure was gradually applied; and was sustained two 
or three mmntes before the separation took place. Upon 
examining the separated surfaces, the glue appeared to 
be very thin, and did not entirely cover the wood, so 
that the actual adhesion of glne mnst be something 
greater than 715 lbs. to the square inch. Upon com- 
paring with this the natural cohesive force latterly of 
id of the same kind, Mr. Bevan found it to be only 

Ibs.i conseaaently, if two pieces of this wood were 

well glued together, the wood would have yielded in its 
substance before the glne. From a subsequent experi- 
ment nude on solid gli^e, tbe cohesive force waa found 
to be 4,000 lbs. per square inch ; from which it may be 
inferred, that tne application of this snbstance SB it 
susceptible of improvement. 
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Painting in Oil, Freaco, and IHit«ni|wr, dnwn up kbont 
the fourteenth centurr by Cennino Cennini, a diilin- 
gniihed painter, eon or Andrea Cennini, a ^witsr, 



papil of Oiotto. Ai the ehancter of the fading tables, 
or punlinga, and wall-paintinga in the chnrchea waa 
much of the character of maniucript iUnraination*, the 



0MB of the Egyptian papyri are 
magnificent volumea, an seen in the 
British Hiueum, comprising the 
whole funeral ritual, eplendidly 
painted and gilt, and reaching ni>> 
wards of 65 feet in length. One m 
the Louvre is remarkable for con- 
taining some directions to the illu- 
minator, given by the scribe who 
wrote the text and traced out the 
compartments intended to receive 
the drawings proper to these manu- 
scripts; bnt as their number and 
vanely were very considerable, the 
artist IS directed as to the subject 
to he inserted in each, by a small 
slight sketch placed in tne opper 
an^. In the middle ages the 
writers of MSS. were, m a like manner, accustomed to 
insert a small letter for the direction of the illuminator 
wherever he waa to place a painted initial. 

The Roman Ubranes were enriched with H3S. biogra- 
phies, in which the lives of the individuals were accom- 
panied by their portraits. The work of Varro is said 
to have contained the likenesses of TOO illustrious 
Romans. A MS. of Terence, in the Vatican, has illns- 
trations of actors. 

MSS. illuminated with silver are rarer than those 
written with sold letters, as there was an additional 
expense needed for slainine the leaves purple to din>lay 
the white metal, whereas the MSS. in gold were written 
both on white and purple grounds. 

A marked improvement distinguished the art in the 
thirteenth centiir^. The gilding introduced in the back- 
grounds of paintings, boraers, and initials, instead of 
presenting the flat appearance which is to be found in 
the Byzantine school, was made splendid by being laid 
on a Uuck substantial mass, formed of some sticky 



metal The colouring was heightened by fine lines, 
drawn in white, and with the highest lights inserted in 
white. The nower-like ornaments were more freely 
combined, and in the larger initial letters and borders, 
human shapes, as well as those of animals, are brought 
in siu^y or in eroups. This practice — now caUed 
Histonated — led the way for the more valuable historical 
illuminations of the next century. 

In 1^ the best illuminated MSS. of the sixteenth 
centnry, evidence is found of the great advances which 
bad been made in the fine arts. The formality and 
stiffiiess of the old style begin to disappear, and ul the 
quaint Gothic features whicn marked toe old specimens 
are wanting. This brings us to the time of Ua great 
illuminator, he ma^ almost be called the conqneror of 
the art, for it died soon after him— Glulio Clovio. 
Among the works to which illumination was now applied 
were those of many classes, — as bible writings of the 
fathers, church service books, nraver books, Im 
histories, poetry, the recovered cussice, and al 
every kina of document. 

A very valuable work is a tr«stUe on the Art of 
vou II. 



. . . . light 

Indeed, he devotes several chapters of his work 
solely to snch drawings as were to be made on parchment 
and paper, the use of which latter waa becoming com- 
monly known. It has been little remarked that the 
introduction of paper, besides rendering a valuable 
service to literature, rendered no less service to art, for 
the artist got a ready vehicle for his first sketches, and 
to the architect inparticularitgave the means of making 
plans and drawings. The great expense of employing 
real gold b illuminated paintings, whether for books or 
on a larger scale for walls, led to the substitution of 
leaves rf silver, and even of tin, which were laid on 
with size or mordant, and coloured with safiron, tem- 

Eered with white of egg. Expensive use was made of 
oth these metals in the decoradon of St. Stephen's 
Chapel and the Palace of Westminster, ss well as gold. 
The Account Rolls of Edward III. contain entries of 
22,150 leaves of gold, which are charged 6a. per hun- 
dred ; 1000 leaves of silver at 8d. per hundred ; and 
1040 leaves of beaten tin, at Is. per doaen ; which 
latter entry seems to be a mistake. The trade of gold- 
beating must have been on some scale then. Tin-beating 
was most likely an English art, as the great supply of 
tin was obtained from the Ouchv of Cornwall. The 
men who laid on tlie gold were pala 5d. per day. 

The various paints used by the illnminatora are enumft- 
rated by Theopbilus, Cennino, and other ancient authors. 
Several whites are named. In the Account Rolls of 
Edward III., already referred to, white, had for St. Ste- 
phen's Chapel, is charged 3d. to 4d, per lb., shewing its 
enormous value in those days. The yellows were nume- 
rous; but the only vellow supplied for the painting of 
St. Stephen's Chapel was ochre at lid. per lb. Teynt 
is, however, supposed to be a brilliant yellow, and is 
charged 3s. 4d. and 4s. per lb. The reds used were 
three. Their scarlet was made by mixing vermilion and 
red lead. Their crimsons were several, and their deep 
red sinopre or porphyry. The vermilion used for 
St. Stephen's Chapel cost Is. 8d. per lb. ; the tinopia 
8s., 10s., Us. 6d., 20s., and even £3 Is. oer lb. ; and 
firm or brown 3d. per lb. Purple was largely employed 
for illumination. The blues were three. Several green 
colours, both simple and compound, are ennroentted by 
Cennino. Blacks were likewise provided in sufficient 
variety of material. 

Prom paints to bmshes is bnt a short wav, and of 
these we have some details. For St. Stephen's Chapel 
there was provided, among other things," thirty peaco<^' 
and swans' feathers, and sqnirrela' tales, Sjd.;" "one 
pound of hog's hair. Is. ; " and " thread to bind die pain- 
ters' brushes and pencils, Id. ; " and beside seventy qnilla 
charged Z^d., and one hundred and fifty-three charged 
S^d. 

The schools of illumination are, by the French, thna 
classified : — I . The school founded by Alcuin, at Aii-U- 
Chapelle; 2. Thescbool of St. Martm.at Tours.likewisa 
founded by Alcuin ; 3. The Franoo-Oerman acbool, 
fonnded by Drogo, natural son of Obarlcniagne ; 4. The 
school of Bhaims, founded by Archbishop Ebbon, in 
which are to be found the Bytantine, Saxon, and Italian 
schools J 6. The Qerman school, fonnded at the Abbey 
of St. GUU ; 6. The Sason or En^b sehoid. 
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Another dasslfication, after redacing the early schools 

to two — the Greek and Roman — ana leaving out the 

E^ptian, thus arranges the modem European schools :->- 

The Greek or Byzantine school — existing from the 

eighth to the end of the tenth century. 

The Anglo-Saxon, the Irish-Saxon, and the Franco- 
Saxon style of ornament were derived from this 
school. 
The illuminated paintings of Russia belong to this 
school. 
The Early Roman school — ^from the tenth to the four- 
teenth century. 

The Early Anglo-Norman style was derived from 
this school. 
The Italian school — ^from the beginning of the four- 
teenth to the end of the sixteenth century. 

The Spanish and Portuguese illummations belong 
to tnis school. 
The Early French school — from the close of the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century. 

The Ijater English style belongs to this schooL 
The Flemish, German, and Dutch schools — ^from the 
dose of the fifteenth century. 

The Later French school — the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 



^ajitedural Stgles. 



The great prototype of architecture, nature, has many 
styles of beauty, and employs them all. The horizontal, 
arcuated, and vertical, or pointed styles of architecture 
all find precedent in her domain ; and though it could 
be proved that the Gothic was beyond all comparison 
superior to any other style in capability of the grander 
qualities, yet it would be opposed to all natural teaching 
to claim for it the sole and universal empire. 



« 



Not oaks alone arjs trees, nor roses flowers." 



Architectural design should not only not be confined to 
one style — it shoidd not be confined to any number ; for 
beauty resides not in style, but in a vital principle that 
existed anterior to all styles, and to which all true styles 
owe their origin. A building might be so designed as 
to betray no trace of any style now existing, or that 
ever existed in the world, and yet be true arcnitecture. 
It belongs to the very idea of a fine art, as distinguished 
from the mechanical ones, to yield a boundless scope to 
the inventive faculties throughout. There is an archi- 
tectural beauty that will charm the sight and operate 
upon the mind like ceaseless music, that arises solely 
from the symmetry of proportion and form, and owes 
nothing to the trappings of decorative style. I have 
been charmed by an artistic beauty beaming from erec- 
tions which are never included in the category of art- 
works : some of our great chimneys, for instance, from 
geometrical beauty of plan, elegance of contour, and a 
soaring height, often aisplay higher qualities, reaching 
not unfrequently to sublimity, than the majority of 
church steeples, or other buttressed or columnar erec- 
tions can lay claim to. 

But the Greeks, the Romans, the Goths, and others, 
we are still told, hail but one style. It cannot be denied. 
But I do not see what we have to do with that, except 
to be thankful that it is not our case, and that we may 
have many: perhaps, too, they (the Greeks and the 
others) would have been glad to see our day of many 



styles. Perhaps in our plurality of style lies our best 
chance of going beyond them. A plurality of styles 
should certainly let us more into the central spirit of 
architecture tbian any one style could do. Tne best 
Gothic architect, and the best classic architect, is the 
man who has studied both styles j who has examined 
the peculiarities, and communed with the genius of all 
styles. He will best understand the great central art of 
architecture, which is neither Greek nor Gothic exclu- 
sively, but both, and much more ; and I feel sure that 
the universal adoption of any one style to the abandon- 
ment of aU others would not be progression, but retro- 
gression. It is to be hoped there is too much good 
sense in England to permit those to succeed who are 
endeavouring to bring it about. 

Supposing it a fact that the truthful expression of our 
practical purposes and ideas cotdd alone consist with a 
general uniformity of style ; even then I should look 
with suspicion on the universal taking up of one style ; 
for I would consider general truthfulness most Hkely to 
be gained by artists working towards it in. their own 
way from different points, impregnating their work with 
thought, and being faithful to the suggestions of time, 
place, material, purpose, and every other circumstance. 

It is absurd to urge against the classic styles that 
they are not indigenous to these islands, for we have 
surely as much right to import our architecture as any- 
thing else. We compass sea and land without rebuke 
for bodily ailment : why may we not for intellectual and 
spiritual? What were man's faculties of adaptation 
and assimilation given him for, if he is to rest satisfied 
with what springs spontaneously beneath his feet, and 
may not enrich himself with materials created b^ supe- 
rior art-nations and times? The heart and imagination 
of man, of which architecture is the material exponent, 
have affinity with all things — with the extant products 
of ancient art, as well as with the spectacle of external 
nature ; and, by acquaintance with the relics of other 
times and nations, have become enlarged, and elevated, 
and refined. What is more reasonable than to expect 
that a nineteenth-century intellect should have outgrown 
a native style of architecture, find the development of 
an ancient or foreign germ more congenial to its taste» 
and choose it as a medium more fitted to convey the 
acquired refinements and elegancies of the age, and give 
utterance to its loftiest poetry? 

By its developments in the schools of Italy, it has 
already proved itself capable, in right hands, of meeting 
every requirement, civu and domestic, of modern life. 
In that country the three modes of applying the orders 
struck out by the great Roman, Venetian, and Floren- 
tine architects present us with artistic phases of Ctassic 
architecture applicable to every variety of horizontal 
and vertical section, and for every grade of building — 
from the warehouse to the mint, from the cottage of the 
peasant to the palace of the sovereign. They will apply 
to buildings which are one great undivided hall or 
interior from end to end, from top to bottom, and are 
equally applicable to one the most minutely divided — 
facts whicn are not contradicted by any examples of 
Italian architecture in this country ; and there is no 
instance of failure in true fitness or beauty but what 
may be traced to causes for which the style is not 
answerable. If a pilastered wall, or colonnade, or 
columnar window will apply to the purpose of a bank, 
a com exchange, a music or guild hall, a revenue build- 
ing, or offices for mercantUe or commercial uses — if they 
will form and decorate with the utmost artistic beauty 
the features required by utility, and call for no sacrifice 
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of conyenienoe — ^what c&n be ur^d A^m^t the style ? 
What more can be asked from it ? What more could 
. any style or element do for us ? 

There is no trae style of architecture bat "what may 
be bent to eyery purpose and adapted to eyerynew 
reauirement and condition — but what has a yital power 
to lay all other styles under contribution, and absorb 
and assimilate elements from every source. There is 
no true style of architecture but what, in right hands, 
may be as boundless in scope as poetic invention itself. 

What Emerson says of nature is true of it. It is not 
filed, but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, makes it. To 
pure spirit it is volatile, it is obedient. The art-spirit 
exercised upon it calls it into new life, and brings to it 
the bloom, the beauty, and the light that enchant it. 

This is the condition on which a style of architecture 
will be found elastic and malleable — that it be not made 
the sole ingredient of design, but impregnated by the 
art-spirit ; which, while it constitutes any work original, 
will at the same time make it English and contemporary 
also ; for the true artist, drawing from native sources of 
inspiration as well as from Chissic ones, will breathe into 
his work the genius and character of his own age and 
country, and thus change the nature and properties of 
his arcnitectural materials, as does chymical composition 
the simple elementary bodies of nature. Beautiful form 
in itselr belongs to all times and all countries. A CJorin- 
thian or Ionic column, for instance, is as graceful in 
E^land as it was in Greece or Italy, and cau never 
cease to charm the unprejudiced and susceptible specta- 
tor. A colonnade must ever gratify the sense of beauty ; 
while it must be useful, also, so long as the sun shines 
or rain falls. A noble arch or dome as fitly adorns St. 
Paurs, in London, as it did the Roman Pantheon or temple 
at Tivoli. The like cannot be said of the impersonations 
of the Greek allegories, in the sensuous form of Hellenic 
art, that occupied the ancient niches, which, however 
admired for their artistic beauty, have lost much of their 
significance and power, and will not blend with or 
satisfactorily decorate works, however Classic in their 
character, that have a proper infusion of the spirit of 
the day — a fact which nothing could more clearly attest 
than tne gods and goddesses now temporarily placed in 
the niches of St. George's Uall, Liverpool. The classical 
mirths, such is their m%|estic significance, will never be 
void of interest and charm for tne educated : they must 
ever please by their abstract beauty and by that lofty 
seremty which they breathe, while we shut out from 
our sight all that is around them, and forget the 
anomidy of their position among us. But we cannot fail 
to perceive and feel that they are wanderers from their 
true homes. We must wish them confined to museums 
and sculpture ealleries as their proper asylums, and their 

Elace supplied by what alone can trul;^ decorate our public 
uildings, namely, sculpture expressive of what is noble 
and excellent, elevatine and refining, in our present 
life— an embodiment of our history and poetry. It is 
the material resemblance of the demi-gods ot English 
history — the Spensers, Bacons, Cromwells, Newtons — 
those whose creations or discoveries, valour or patriotism, 
have contributed to make Great Britain wnat she is 
amone the nations — it is these, clad in the dress of the 
period when their originals moved among us, that can 
alone appropriately and effectively occupy the niches of 
our pubhc halls. Such are the sculptural embellishments 
that will interest Englishmen, and with any etyle of 
architecture they may be brought into harmony. — 
3. Muggins^ Esq. 
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''De Antiquitate BritannicsB Ecdesias et privilegiis 
EcclesisB Cantuariensis; cum Archiepiscopis ejusdem 70. 
An. Dom. 1572,*' folio. This was printed at Lambeth, 
by John Day, at the expense of Matthew Parker, the 
second Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury ; who main- 
tained for the purpose limners, wood-cutters, and book- 
binders within the palace. 

Queen Elizabeth's copy of this very rare volume is 
now in the Britbh Museum. It is remarkably bound. 
The material is ^een velvet, and the embroidery is raised 
in deep relief with silver thread and foil, and variously 
coloured silk thread. The colours have generally faded 
with the exception of the large flowers, which are of a 
carnation hue. The design evidently conveys a quaint 
conceit on the Archbishop's name of Parker, the margin 
of pales indicating a park, containing figures of deer 
browsing, lodged, springing, and tnppmg, agreeably to 
the henudic taste or that period. Tne other side of the 
book presents a similar design, but with variations. The 
lar^e group of flowers is omitted to make room for an 
additional deer, which is sleeping, and two snakes. The 
four other deer are the same as tnose before us, except- 
ing that the springing one is not looking back. The 
park-pales differ in a few particulars : the wicket door is 
open, and there are openings as if pales were broken out 
in the other part of the gate ; the openings at the side 
are not like windows, but lower (and perhaps represent 
deer-leaps) ; in another part some of the pales are omitted 
to make room for the head of the browsing deer. The 
iMick of the book was ornamented with five flowers in 
squares ; but two are now defaced by leather labels. 

Dr. Dibdin has devoted a whole chapter of his Deca- 
meron (the Eighth Day) to the sublect of bookbinding ; 
but he does not make any remarks on this particular 
style. He only mentions one book, a Psalter, which 
belonged to Queen Mary, and now in the Bodleian 
Library, which is *< bound with a large flower worked in 
tambour upon one side of it," and he suggests it may 
have been Mary's own working. Such suppositions are 
generally gratuitous ; but yet there are two books which 
appear to nave good claim to display the needle-work of 
tne Princess Elizabeth. One of them, the Bodleian MS. 
235, is described in Nichols's Progresses of Q. Eliz. ; it 
contains St. Paul's Epistles, with some religious remarks 
in Elizabeth's writing, and on the cover are mottoes, with 
a heart and a star worked with eold twist on black silk. 
The Royal MS. (Brit. Mus.) 7 D. x. may also be fairly 
presumed to be Elizabeth's work in its exterior as well 
as interior. It is a volume of Prayers, written on vellum, 
'and addressed to her father. The red velvet cover has, 
on either side, a monogram apparently composed of the 
letters r H K N A and £, highly raised in silver-thread, 
with the letter h above and below, and a rose at the four 
comers. It is remarkable that a transcript of this volume, 
probably made by one of the royal &mily, exists among 
the MSS. belonging to the King^s (or Georgian) Library, 
its cover being also a copy of the original, only with a 
new monogram on one or the sides. 

The Royal MS. 12 C. ym. bound in leather, has a loose 
cover of red velvet, ornamented on each side with the 
Prince of Wales's feathers, worked with pearhi, withm a 
border worked with silver thread. This may possibly 
have been a cover shifted with the book in use, made 
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either for Henry Prince of Walee or Prince Chnrles. 
The MS. it DOW covers iru presented to King Henry 
Vlll. 

Mr. lackering had a amall Bible, 12mo. 1638, the 
coveia of which were worked in silk with tulips and 
he&nseaM. • 



An alloy is a combination of two or more metals. 
The tenn is sometimes employed to denote the inferior 
metal combined with gold or silver. Thus, it is said 
the standard gold of jewellers is 18 carats of gold and 
6 of alloy, whatever metal the aUoy may be. When 
metals are combined either by fusion or cementation, 
the alloy formed generally possesses properties and 
characters very diffarent from those of the reBpective 
components. The density is sometimes greater, some- 
times less; the fusing point in some cases is considerablf 
lower than the mean. Elasticity is sometimes communi- 
cated, sometimes deetroyed ; and the malleability and 
ductility of the alloy seldom correspond with those of 
the metab forming it. These important changes wonld 
lead to the inference, that alloys are chymical combina- 
tions, and not mechajiical mixtures ; but there are many 
objections to this supposition, the most important of 
which are, that metals may be combined in any pro- 
portions, and that they may be separated by the process 
called eUquation, if there is a great difference in the 
respective temperature of their fnsing points. Thus, 
silver and lead may be separated from copper by heat, 
the copper requiring a higher temperature for its fusion 
than the other two metals comnined ; and an alloy 
containing a volatile metal, as roercary, or sine, may be 
decomposed by a strong heat, the fiied metal remaining 
when tne more volatile is expelled. In many cases a 
very small proportion of one metal is sufficient to 
change the most important characters of another. A 
quarter of a ^aia of lead will render an ounce of gold 
perfectly bnttle, although neither gold nor lead are 
brittle metals. U a crucible containing arsenic be 
placed in the same fire with a crucible containins gold, 
the fumes of the arsenic will render the gold bnttle. 
Bome of the changes thus produced are of the utmost 
importance in the arts, as many of the alloys are far 
more valnable on account of the newly-acquired pro- 
perties, than any of the simple metals. Gold and silver 
m their pure state, would be totally unfit for the useful 
purposes to which they are applied, if they were un- 
alloyed, on account of their softness. Even the stan- 
dard current coin of the realm is alloyed, to render it 
hard, otherwise the impression would he speedily eflaced, 
and the coin, by abrasion, would soon become deficient 
in weight. Pure copper would be unfit for manv of 
the purposes to which it is so extensively applied in 
the arts, if it were not alloyed by tome metal to 



give it hardness; and it is singular that tho metals 
employed for this purpose are all soft metals. Brass, 
bell-metal, gun-met^ &o., are all alloys of copper with 
soft metijs. Some metals which will not comlune 
together immediately, may be united by the intervention 
of a third. Thus, mercury will not combine directly 
with iron ; but if linc or tin is first added to the iron, 
an amalgam may be formed of it with mercury. It ma^ 
here be observed, that when mercurv is united to any 
other metal, the compound is callea an amalgam. In 
order to make a perfect alloy, svery intimate aomiitore, 
by mechanical ajntation, should be effected while the 
metals are in the luid state. They should, therefore, be 
either constantly stirred with an infusible rod, or re- 
peatedly poured Irom one hot crucible to another. Mr. 
Hatchett found that the lower end of a bar of standard 
gold was of inferior specific Kravit? and value to the 
upper extremity, which would be lormed by the last 
portions of the metal in the crucible. The surface of 
metals, also, should be carefully defended, while in the 
fluid state, from the action of the atmosphere, by a 
stratum of wax, pitch, or resin, if the fusing point be 
low ; or by a layer of salt, pounded glass, boiai, &c., if 
it be high. 

EFFECTS OF A PAPER FATTEBX. 

A gentleman who was ill of low nervous fever, ac- 
companied by fits of mental aberration, would lie in hi* 
bed, with his eyes fixed intently upon the opposite wall, 
continually muttering to himself, " Fourteen np, thirty- 
three across — fourteen up, thirty-three across." Not- 
withstanding the beet medical advice, and every other 
effort that was made for his recovery, he still continued 
to lie in the same dr«amy state, uttering the same words. 
At len^h it struck the physician that the incessant 
reiteration of these words must be connected with some 
image presented to the mind through the eye. And it 
farther occurred to him that the paper or the room 
might afford a solution. The pattern of the room con- 
sisted of loaenge-shaped figures, which followed each 
other at regular intervals. On counting these the phy- 
sician found that the number exactly tallied with tne 
Satient's ceaseless refrain, namely fourteen loiengea 
:om the floor to the ceiling, and thirty-three from onft 
end of the room to the other. Acting npon this dis- 
covery he immediately ordered the removal of the 
patient to another room, where the paper was of a totally 
different pattern. This was done while the patient 
was asleep, and when he awoke he commenced mechani- 
cally with " Fourteen," but suddenly stopped, looked 
puialed, and then smiled. I^Vom that moment he never 
uttered the old burden, his recovery came gradually and 
slowly, and he finally became convalescent. This gen- 
tleman used afterwards to relate that he had an indis- 
tinct recollection of certain figures which commenced 
with the losenge form, but afWwards assumed a variety 
of shs^s and colours, never, however, losing the identity 
of number, namely, fourteen up, and thirty-three across. 
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